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PHASES OF AMERICAN RELIGION 
In Thornton Wilder and Willa Cather 


By RoBert MCNAMARA 


NSEPARABLE as religion has al- 
ways been from the life of na- 
tions, it has naturally had an essen- 
tial connection with American life 
from the very beginning. The Con- 
quistadores who first penetrated the 
Southwest established missions 
wherever they established colonies. 
The French of the North did the 
same. A large number of the thir- 
teen original states were colonized 
simply because of religious difficul- 
ties in other lands. New England 
became a stronghold of Puritanism, 
Maryland of Catholicism, Virginia 
of Anglicanism; and where the 
Swedes and Slavs and Irish and 
Germans built their cities, they also 
built churches in which they might 
continue to worship as they had at 
home. 

If literature represents life, it 
must necessarily represent in some 
way an element of life so essential 
as religion; and it is therefore only 
natural that American literature, in 
portraying American life, should 





portray its religious background. 
The early American writers like 
Irving, Poe, Charles Brockden 
Brown, and even the Transcenden- 
talists, may have indicated little or 
no national religious tendencies in 
their “American” books, or at least 
none that differed widely from 
those of the Continental writers of 
the period; but that literature can- 
not claim to be truly representative 
of America, for the United States 
had scarcely begun to become a real 
nation. Starting, probably, with 
Whitman, authors realized that a 
genuine American literature could 
begin only when these polyglot peo- 
ples were finally assimilated into a 
great single race. That explains 
why many modern American writ- 
ers have chosen to write on the dif- 
ferent aspects of this slow mixing- 
process, and have based their phi- 
losophies on the tendencies which 
the mingling of the groups has dis- 
closed. As much “the unacknowl- 
edged legislators of the world” as 
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poets, good authors have been able 
to see these tendencies and their 
significance more clearly than any- 
body else; and we must therefore 
look to them for the soundest inter- 
pretation of the past and the sound- 
est advice for the future. 

I doubt if there are two present- 
day American writers who together 
show the two sides of contemporary 
religious thought so well as Thorn- 
ton Wilder and Willa Cather. They 
are not only able artists, they are 
keen thinkers, and in their writings 
we perceive not only the religious 
past and present of America, but 
also the wisest prophecy of its re- 
ligious future. 

First let us look at the material 
these two handle, the facts of the 
American’ religious background 
from the beginning until now. In 
Willa Cather we find virtually the 
whole panorama of American reli- 
gious history since the beginning of 
the great expansion. In Alezxan- 
der’s Bridge we see vaguely the New 
England or Puritan antecedents. 
Then in O Pioneers! there is evan- 
gelism, in The Song of the Lark, 
Methodism. In My Antonia the 
leading groups of characters are 
Slavic Catholics and Baptists. In 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
there are Spanish and French Cath- 
olics; in My Mortal Enemy, the 
Irish Catholics are most prominent. 
And so it goes on. Miss Cather, in 
dealing with the whole of America, 
deals with all its religions, with 
Presbyterians and Jews, Mormons 
and Atheists and _ Freethinkers, 
Modernists and Indifferentists; in a 
word, with virtually every religious 
division to which the pioneers and 
their successors belonged. 

Thornton Wilder, on the other 
hand, dwells very little on the ac- 
tual American scene. He deals in- 
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discriminately with people who, in 
The Cabala, are incidentally Cath- 
olic, who, in The Woman of An- 
dros, are incidentally polytheistic, 
who, in the allegorical plays, are 
incidentally pagan or Judaistic. In 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey and 
The Long Christmas Dinner alone 
do we find him considering two 
American religious classes which 
Miss Cather treats, the Spanish 
Catholics in the former, the New 
England Puritans in the latter. 
But that does not mean that 
Thornton Wilder is not a religious 
thinker, it simply means that his 
outline of religious feeling is more 
allegorical than factually historical. 
Both he and Miss Cather have come 
to an agreement on one great truth, 
that whatever America may once 
have been, it is in a bad way now; 
and that some reform must be 
made to bring it back to its old 


realization of the importance of 
religion. 
However gentle and _ tolerant 


Willa Cather is, her dismay at ex- 
isting religious conditions is evi- 
dent. In the great American mélée, 
the clash between religious and 
temporal prosperity has _ proved 
fatal to religion. There are still 
ministers of the old faiths, like Mr. 
Kronborg, but they are inadequate 
and not maliciously but naturally 
insincere. Nobody takes much no- 
tice of the old religious forms. The 


’ Catholics, it is true, have something 


of the old spirit: there are still peo- 
ple like Mrs. Mahailey, for whom 
“He [God] is... directly overhead, 
not so very far above the kitchen 
stove.” But as a general rule God 
and His worship have become slow- 
ly divorced from everyday life; men 
may still be good, but they are, like 
Dr. Archie and the Professor, good 
for the sake of being good, rather 
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than because of any consciously 
supernatural aspiration. The Amer- 
ica of the pioneers, of the old meth- 
ods, is now gone, “shyster and 
speculator are everywhere evicting 
the pioneer and the builder”; and 
with the old ideal has gone the old 
God. America is becoming soul- 
less. Something must be done. 

“In the world we do nothing but 
feed our wills,” says Thornton 
Wilder. He too has come to Miss 
Cather’s realization. His descend- 
ants of the old Puritans do not weep 
over sermons as their ancestors did. 
His priests of Peru are worldly and 
dissolute, and the Archbishop will 
not exert himself to correct them. 
Religion is generally disregarded; 
life is stagnant. The best summary 
Mr. Wilder gives is in the speech of 
the dead Harriet of “Pullman Car 
Hiawatha” to the Angel who sum- 
mons her, “I’m ashamed to come 
with you. I haven’t done anything 
with my life. I’m just a stupid, and 
you know it. [I’m just another 
American.” 

These then are the facts that we 
find expressed by two represent- 
ative American writers: that Amer- 
ica, founded by units which were 
often intensely religious, has, with 
the extension of its boundaries and 
desires, and the gradual assimila- 
tion of its diverse racial strains, 
grown more and more to disregard 
religion; first, to separate God from 
life, and then to live entirely with- 
out Him. 


But the real religious background 
of any time and any race is to be 
found not in the facts which its au- 
thors handle, but in the souls of the 
authors who handle them. Both 
Thornton Wilder and Willa Cather 
have passed through intense reli- 
gious experiences in their search 
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for truth, as all sincere writers, all 
who seek genuine beauty, must 
necessarily do; for does not every 
profound search for truth or good 
or beauty begin by inspiration from 
God and end somehow in realiza- 
tion of Him? Thornton Wilder’s 
has been long and painful. He has 
had to fight back from despair to 
hope and from hope to love. Willa 
Cather’s, on the other hand, has 
started where Wilder’s has ended, 
though she has not seen at once the 
truth that is within her, but has 
had to argue back to it. The mir- 
acle of her discovery is of the type 
which Father Latour described: 
“those which . . . rest not so much 
on faces or voices or healing power 
coming suddenly near to us from 
afar off, but upon our perceptions 
being made finer, so that for a mo- 
ment our eyes can see and our ears 
hear what there is about us al- 
ways.” 

Thornton Wilder’s pilgrimage 
started in paganism. In fact his 
whole story is that of the Magi, who 
waited and wished until at last they 
saw the star and knew the road to 
follow. The atmosphere of The 
Cabala is one of almost uncompro- 
mising bleakness. There is in it no 
faith that is anything but formal, 
superficial worship of old gods. 
There is desperate materialism. 
There are few ideals save the bas- 
est. It has something of the bar- 
renness to be found also in the 
pained disgust of Eliot’s The Waste 
Land. The past holds comfort no 
longer, if it ever did hold any. 
Wilder adopts Catholic back- 
grounds not because he defends 
Catholicity, but because in that reli- 
gion there is at least a semblance 
of a hope that once existed, there is 
the dim memory of a St. Francis. 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, how- 
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ever, marks a step forward. The 
world is yet selfish and wrong and 
cruel. But still there is something 
which seems to dictate our begin- 
nings and our ends. By it vanity 
and greed are finally repudiated. 
And what is this something that re- 
pudiates them? It is love—that ele- 
ment which may be found some- 
where in the lives of all. “But soon 
we shall die and all memory of 
those five will have left the earth, 
and we ourselves shall be loved for 
a while and forgotten. But the 
love will have been enough; all 
those impulses of love return to the 
love that made them .. . There is a 
land of the living and a land of the 
dead, and the bridge is love, the 
only survival, the only meaning.” 
From now on he devotes himself to 
this ideal that seems to him the 
sole significance. He has been 
aroused from despair to a new 
striving and finality, and he feels 
the need of declaring what he has 
found to all men; yet his is a no- 
tion which cannot be catalogued 
and tabulated, but which must 
rather be felt and worshiped. 

But as yet he does not Know That 
in Whose cause he is fighting. In 
the playlet The Angel that Trou- 
bled the Waters we see that he has 
found the mission of love hard. 
He cries out, “Come, long-expected 
love”; but now he finds that “in 
Love’s service, only the wounded 
can serve.” Nevertheless he sets 
out undaunted upon a conquest that 
is a quest as well. The world is 
still, to his mind, uncomprehend- 
ing and crude. Yet he feels it 
ready to teem with a new life. 
“The earth itself feels the prepara- 
tion in the skies and attempts its 
hymn. Children born in this hour 


spend all their lives for the per- 
fection that awaits them.” 


Of this 
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new life he determines to become a 
prophet, however much he may be 
a mere “voice crying in the wilder- 
ness.” And in his preaching he will 
perhaps learn more of the nature of 
his ideal. “I hope, through many 
mistakes,” he says in the introduc- 
tion to this book, “to discover a 
spirit that is not unequal to the ele- 
vation of the great religious themes, 
yet which does not fall into a re- 
pellent didacticism. Didacticism is 
an attempt at the coercion of an- 
other’s free mind, even though one 
knows that in these matters beyond 
logic, beauty is the only persua- 
sion.” The words and methods of 
former prophets, he thinks, have 
grown lifeless through too constant 
repetition. We must invent more 
vital terms for our prophecies and 
sermons. 

But even now he is not ready to 
teach. There comes a pause, a 
practical dilemma. The question in 
The Woman of Andros is, shall he 
choose the beauty of love in life, 
with all its naturally binding con- 
ventions, or shall he become a 
chaste and strong “priest of Aéscu- 
lapius and Apollo”? Finally he de- 
cides upon the latter, he will be the 
priest of a wisdom of pure beauty 
as preached by the Woman of An- 
dros, beauty as he has known her. 
He turns now to collecting these ut- 
terances of hers, cherishing espe- 
cially this one: “Remember . . . me 
as one who loved . . . and accepted 
from the gods all things, the bright 
and the dark. And you do like- 
wise.”” Here we have the true hu- 
manism that is the working secret 
of a good life. But when Pamphilus 
at last realizes the wisdom of this 
kind of life, something still more ar- 
rives with his conviction and is add- 
ed to his mind. On that night the 
rain finally came to Andros, after 























a long period of drought. It was 
not heard by most people, for they 
slept soundly, but its “relief... en- 
tered into the mood of their sleep- 
ing minds.” It was still a pagan 
age, but pagan times were to last 
only a short while more; for “in the 
East the stars shone _ tranquilly 
down on a land that was soon to be 
called Holy.” 

This is the truth at which he has 
finally arrived, the truth of grace. 
In “Pullman Car Hiawatha” he 
speaks through the lips of the in- 
sane woman the history of his long 
search which has at last ended, so 
far as he is concerned, but which is 
still incommunicable. He has found 
love and its means, but he must 
wait to realize it. Yet he is re- 
signed: 

“What possible use can there be 
in my simply waiting?—Well, I 
am grateful for anything. I’m 
grateful for being much better than 
I was. The old story, the terrible 
story, doesn’t haunt me as it used 
to. A great load seems to have been 
taken off my mind. But no one un- 
derstands me any more. At last I 
understand myself perfectly. But 
no one else understands a thing I 
say. So I must wait.” 

For this, he thinks to be the 
truth of grace: that it comes to us 
through and beyond the reconcilia- 
tion of intellect and will by love; 
when their reconciliation is accom- 
plished within us, grace flows in 
ever increasing volume, through 
their union, from it and above it, 
and the yet greater love it engen- 
ders in our own souls seeks the 
only Love which has granted it. 
Thus Thornton Wilder, seeing love 
first as a thing afar off, has sighed 
for it; like Arthur in “Love and 
How to Cure It” he has sought it as 
something outside him, he has 
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“breathed too heavily” after it; but 
in the end he has found, with Ar- 
thur, that in such people as Mario, 
the Italian, love is to be found in- 
side oneself. Mario’s love for Linda 
is in having, and “just loving” in 
such a way that “he doesn’t even 
seem to notice [it] when [it is] 
there.” 

His has been a long and painful 
campaign. First he was desperate; 
then he saw the only hope, love, a 
bright radiance which seemed to 
glow from a distance. With ro- 
mantic zeal he set forth; with ro- 
mantic selfishness he insisted that 
for him alone there was vision, for 
him alone the light. But he found 
at last that he had made no prog- 
ress. How could he know his ideal 
if he did not know himself? Bal- 
ance was the secret, point counter 
point, a truth which love itself dis- 
closed to him. And when at last he 
had arrived at that balance, the 
truth of the world’s way became 
known to him. He found that the 
truth of love which he had long 
sought was best to be found in his 
own heart. 


But with Willa Cather the per- 
fection of self was more even. It 
was not a change from black to 
white, but a triumphant realization 
of the white in spite of the black. 
If Thornton Wilder found love by 
trial and error, by, as it were, in- 
ductive reasoning, Willa Cather 
found it by deductive, by drawing 
from a major premise she had al- 
ways known through a kind of 
sorites to a conclusion that applied 
this knowledge to herself. 

Alexander’s Bridge is not Willa 
Cather except in technique. It has 
nothing of the panorama of her fu- 
ture novels. It does, however, show 
her kindness and humanity, her 
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womanly wisdom and tenderness. 
But her first major premise comes 
soon, best to be found, perhaps, in 
The Song of the Lark—it is that the 
vast beauty of the American west- 
lands and their conquest should 
naturally inspire all who appreciate 
it to justify their lives by it, and to 
give their existence some of its in- 
destructible significance. But for 
her this nature is not isolated, nor 
is it understood by herself alone, 
though perhaps she sees its beauty 
more distinctly than others; on the 
contrary, all who live in it have 
some of it within them, an inherent 
love for it, though that love may 
often be obscured, and sometimes 
even obliterated. It is only through 
its obliteration that evil comes 
about; because for her, evil is not a 
battle with good from a separate 
camp, it is a desertion of the one 
camp, a wandering away from the 
one campfire into the darkness. 

Willa Cather has been impressed, 
however, with the laxity of the old 
religious observances. She even 
condones it in the case of Thea 
Kronborg, for she feels that Thea 
is seeking for herself truth which 
the old Churches are perhaps no 
longer able to give. Beauty Thea 
had seen far above the grossness of 
things, and “as long as she lived, 
this ecstasy was going to be hers. 
She would live for it, work for it, 
die for it.” This marks definitely 
Miss Cather’s romantic period, no- 
ticeable also, though less strikingly, 
in O Pioneers! —the search for 
something ineffable which has 
sprung from the prairie and which 
is calling her on. 

But this period of romantic 
search does not last as long as 
Thornton Wilder’s. Human and 
tolerant as she has ever been, she 
has ever been tolerant of religion 
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especially. But now in My Antonia 
she first becomes deeply interested 
in the Roman Catholic Church and 
its adherents. She has seen in her 
characters a natural faith and good- 
ness in spite of religious indiffer- 
ence or even good-willed bigotry. 
But now in the Shimerdas, a fam- 
ily of Bohemian Catholics, she dis- 
covers something new, something 
more than a natural religion, a 
strange peace which exists not in 
spite of religious indifference, but 
in open opposition to it; which is 
based on a religious tradition that 
is old and changeless, whose legends 
and tales of miracles betray a same- 
ness of simple faith and spirituality 
through generations innumerable. 
In her next five books she further 
affirms the quality of that faith and 
probes more and more into its na- 
ture. She turns away from the 
western scene now. But her suc- 
ceeding books lose nothing of their 
expanse, for they have substitut- 
ed for the expanse of nature the 
expanse of a faith that gives prom- 
ise of being even more boundless. 
She returns to the West only inci- 
dentally from now on, except in 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
where she shows, as though it had 
been denied, that nature and faith 
can fit together amicably into the 
scheme of things. But in the books 
preceding this one, faith, she begins 
to find, and hope, are not to be 
sought entirely by the will, but 
rather by the reconciliation of in- 
tellect and will and emotions into 
perfect harmony. In A Lost Lady, 
One of Ours, My Mortal Enemy, she 
shows how this fact is one which 
she and all others must learn 
through pain. Excess in either di- 
rection, one finally discovers, how- 
ever intense and grand, will in the 
end be repudiated, and he who has 




















committed it will be scolded like an 
erring child, and called a little fool; 
and he himself will realize only too 
well the justice of the name. 

Probably the best expression of 
this conclusion is to be found in 
The Professor’s House. Professor 
St. Peter has always followed his in- 
clinations. They have been worthy, 
but not supremely worthy. He has 
cultivated a kindly indolence, he 
has grown used to his old ways and 
he has believed that since all has 
started and all has continued so 
well, change at his advanced age is 
inconceivable. So when change 
does come, he is shocked and 
pained. His world is turned upside 
down. In desperation he thinks of 
suicide. But he rouses himself, and 
grows gradually to realize that pain 
and joy really have an equal right 
to one’s life. He has often won- 
dered at the simplicity of the Ger- 
man Catholic seamstress who has 
spent most of her life in the service 
of the family. He has always mar- 
veled at the quiet way in which she 
spoke of death, not as a cataclysmal 
antithesis to life but as something 
co-natural with life, and working in 
perfect agreement with it. Now he 
knows, partly at least, why she is 
thus. It is because of her evenness 
of life. But even beyond that he 
sees something more for which he 
will ever envy her, but which he is 
probably too old to learn. 

Willa Cather has been working 
toward an analysis and understand- 
ing of this timeless spiritual quality 
which pervades the soul of those 
balanced existences, which is espe- 
cially to be seen in the case of 
those who are truly Catholic in 
spirit. Of the holy images of the 
Mexicans she says: “These count- 
less fanciful figures of the saints, 
no two of them alike, [seem] a di- 
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rect expression of some very real 
and lively human feeling.” 

Conviction as to the nature of this 
feeling came to her clearly in her 
reading for and her writing of 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
necessarily concomitant, perhaps, 
with her experiment in the novel 
démeublé, of which this book is so 
splendid an example. 

“Since I first saw the Puvis de 
Chavannes frescoes of the life of 
Ste. Geneviéve in my student days, 
I have wished that I could do some- 
thing a little like that in prose, 
something without accent... In the 
Golden Legend the martyrdoms of 
the saints are no more dwelt on 
than the trivial incidents of their 
lives; it is as though all human ezx- 
perience measured against one su- 
preme spiritual experience, were of 
about the same importance. 

She could not have written such 
a novel in her student days, how- 
ever much she might have wished, 
even though the manner of the 
Golden Legend had already found 
an echo in her soul. It was not un- 
til then, in 1926, that she could 
write it. For only then had she ar- 
rived at the conviction of the neces- 
sity of a humanistic life, and only 
upon arriving at such a recognition 
could she proceed to the higher real- 
ization of the religious life, the 
source from which the humanistic 
life draws its strength and comfort, 
the life of grace. In Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, grace is finally 
come into its own triumph. There 
is an enviable faith in the Latins 
with whom the story dwells, a faith 
that still survives as a treasure, not 
of the wisdom of theology, perhaps, 
but of the wisdom of love. It takes 
only the courage and perseverance 


1 From her letter to The Commonweal, Nov. 
23, 1927, issue. My italics. 7 
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of a Father Latour to revive it in 
them, that they may have from it 
still brighter joy; of a Father La- 
tour and a Father Vaillant indefati- 
gably faithful, for whom “the pas- 
sion of Jesus became . . . the only 
reality,” and for whom “the need of 
{their own bodies] was but a part 
of that conception.” 

The emphasis of this grace which 
Willa Cather finally realizes has al- 
ways been with her, though un- 
known, continues in Shadows on 
the Rock. It is to the simplest that 
come the truest joys of grace; as 
she observes in one of her poems in 
April Twilights, “Joy is come to the 
little everywhere.” 

“Why is the world so sad and 
wide?” questions the little brother 
in another poem, and the big broth- 
er answers “—a likely lad Hurts 
not his head that the world is bad.” 
Surely she has realized this all the 
time. Her books have ever praised 
the good, not disregarding the exist- 
ence of evil, but simply considering 
it as of no final importance. And 
now she has realized why the little 
have joy and why joy is to be cher- 
ished rather than despair and fear. 
Grace guides the simple to moder- 
ate lives, lives without accent save 
one universal accent, and then it 
adds above this the profound, quiet 
appreciation of beauty and love. 
“Strong and sweet the wine of 
heaven is flowing.” 

Then Thornton Wilder and Willa 
Cather have, by two entirely differ- 
ent ways, arrived at last at the same 
conclusion, the same secret. But 
Thornton Wilder’s idea of grace is 
slightly different from that of Willa 
Cather’s. Though he has found in 
theory that grace is in all men, he 
still cannot admit it practically. 
Mankind still continues to depress 
him. He continues to try to teach, 
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to educate men to what he has 
found, his solution of Love. For he 
feels that he, almost alone, has 
found the right way, and that such 
a discovery obliges him to express 
it to the world; but men have 
grown dull to such expression, they 
now can be saved not by the old tra- 
ditions, but by the new method 
which avoids didacticism. Willa 
Cather, however, not only admits, 
but has always recognized, that all 
men have grace in them, and that 
it is by this very grace that they 
are to be led to the truth it im- 
plies, by the old system of things; 
and that once truth is found by its 
aid, this same grace will flourish 
and increase and continue to lead 
men to an even more gracious 
truth. 

It is in this aspect that Thornton 
Wilder falls short of Willa Cather. 
He has written in his books a mag- 
nificent prelude to the grace and 
love of Christianity; but she has 
written a symphony whose first and 
last themes are grace and love. He 
has come from pagan blindness in- 
to the light, but he will not believe 
that others have seen the light while 
he was yet blind, or even when he 
himself sees; she has lived forever 
in the light and has seen all men 
moving in it, and has come more 
and more to analyze it and to re- 
joice in it. Is not Willa Cather, 
therefore, at least apart from tech- 
nique and intensity, to be consid- 
ered the greater of the two? 

And how, precisely, does the dis- 
covery of these two American writ- 
ers apply to the American scene? It 
indicates two things. First, it reit- 
erates the unthinkingness of this 
pragmatic nation—it shows how in 
the fervor of establishing the great- 
est of countries it has become cor- 
rupted into a greed and a faithless- 
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ness which have led to a false pa- 
ganism and atheism that is truly 
alarming. Second, it shows that 
wise men are at last beginning to 
realize this predicament, and to 
seek the fundamental reasons for 
its existence and the real means of 
its cure, and to teach it these ideas 
for its salvation. Thornton Wilder 
is not the only one who has recent- 
ly predicted a rebirth of faith. 
Wilder speaks for the disillusioned 
non-Catholics of America who are 
seeking anew the conviction they 
have lost. He sees the change as a 
total change, which is to spring 
from our final realization that we 
have been on the wrong road, and 
we must turn away from it entirely 
if we are to escape annihilation. 
Willa Cather speaks for the Cath- 
_olic American tradition. Having 
seen the truth clearly she is forced 
to become a teacher too; but the 
change she foresees is not the com- 
plete transformation from bad to 
good, but rather is something that 
will come freely when it is called 
for, from man’s own nature, as the 
realization of a hope that has al- 
ways lain within him, as “the flow- 
ering of a beautiful desire.” 

It is a tremendous task that each 
has assumed. But Thornton Wilder, 
despair though he always. will 
of expressing himself, has already 
made himself understood to thou- 
sands of Americans; and Willa 
Cather, capturing and interpreting 
the foremost of human qualities, has 
probably an even greater audience. 
Still there is no rivalry between 
these two attitudes, the non-Cath- 
olic and the Catholic; they work to- 
gether now for one truth; and in 
that truth lies the eventual secret 
of reconciliation between the two 
branches not only of American peo- 
ple, but of all men. There is only 
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one difficulty for both in their fu- 
ture writings. Wilder expresses it 
well: “Of all forms of genius good- 
ness has the longest awkward age.” 
Can such peace of mind be ex- 
pressed as well as war of mind? Is 
the working of grace perhaps inex- 
pressible? Shadows on the Rock 
shows an approach to failure in this 
attempt. But this slight failure 
may be merely a temporary one.? 
From now on the real test begins 
for both. Neither may finally be 
articulate in the presence of such 
silent awe—they may have to re- 
sign themselves merely to gazing on 
it and comprehending it themselves. 
But on the other hand they may 
drive ahead and produce something 
which, after four centuries of mis- 
understanding, will once more find 
inspiration in the vision of Dante, 
or something which the struggle for 
truth has possibly made clearer, 
which will even exceed Dante in the 
perception and praise of beauty. 
Such an accomplishment will re- 
form, or really, establish, an Amer- 
ican literature. It will restore 
America to its religion. But even 
more, it will make forever evident 
the bond between all art and all 
religion, between art, the seeking, 
and religion, both the seeking and 
the sought, the finding and the hav- 
ing. “To whom shall we go but to 
Thee, O eternal fountain of truth? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 





2 Since this paper was written, Miss Cather’s 
Obscure Destinies has appeared, consisting of 
three novellen, “Neighbor Rosicky,” “Old 
Mrs. Harris,” and “Two Friends.” The first 
two are in her best and most delicate manner; 
the third she should not have published, as it 
is unimportant and out of place. The stories, 
however, including even the latter to a slight 
degree, fit in with her present thesis; ““Neigh- 
bor Rosicky” does so preéminently. Since this 
book is evidently an interlude, it does not 
much disturb Miss Cather’s position at the 
crucial point of her religious-philosophical de- 
velopment. However, it is my belief that here 
we have indications that she neither will nor 
can go farther in that development. 
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Dublin, 1932 


By JoHn K. CARTWRIGHT 


VER since the Congress of 1928 
the expectation of the Catholic 
world has been concentrated upon 
the prospect of the Congress of 
1932 in Ireland. Those who went 
to Carthage in 1930 can never for- 
get the impressions made on them 
in that spot so full of poignant 
Christian memories and so blest 
with present natural loveliness. 
Yet the place and the centenary of 
1930 awakened a vivid interest in 
relatively few, while the place and 
centenary of 1932 lived intensely in 
the thought and imagination of 
many millions. To people in every 
country, as to so many in the 
United States, the name of Ireland 
is freighted with associations. It 
evokes varied and strangely blended 
emotions—love of the past, romance 
of the distant, patriotic fervor, sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, reverence 
for courage and martyrdom, and in 
general all those rich, mysterious 
feelings that are stirred by any defi- 
nite localization of the ideal. 
However great and high-strung 
these hopes and expectations, it is 
not too much to say that they were 
satisfied. Those who spent in Dub- 
lin the week of June 22d to June 
26th were witnesses of something 
certainly marvelous and possibly 
unique—something that the rest of 
the world has not, and perhaps 
could not, have supplied in our gen- 
eration. 
Merely in point of the numbers 
assembled the Congress was very 
impressive. On men’s night the 











gathering was thought to exceed a 
quarter of a million. The women’s 
night had rain, and a smaller num- 
ber was present. But at the High 
Mass on Sunday, celebrated by 
Archbishop Curley, vice the Papal 
Legate, a million and more men and 
women were computed to be pres- 
ent. There is no event religious or 
secular, customary or even probable 
in our time that could bring so 
many people into simultaneous 
physical presence as this Eucha- 
ristic celebration. Nor is even the 
Eucharistic Congress likely to gath- 
er so many at one time in any oth- 
er place than this. From the excep- 
tional character of the physical 
phenomenon it is quite right to ar- 
gue to the exceptional psychological 
force that was operative. 

The mechanical management of 
the Congress, too, was worthy of 
great praise. Those who looked 
back to the situation of six years 
ago were timid about the difficul- 
ties in a city much less provided 
with transportation facilities and 
the like. They forgot a difference, 
very simple and radical, between 
the American and the Irish people, 
namely the willingness of the lat- 
ter to put up with inconvenience, 
and particularly to walk long dis- 
tances. No system of vehicular traf- 
fic could ever have accomplished 
what this did. On each day before 
the event in the open the long flat 
stretches of Phoenix Park were pat- 
terned with moving traceries of 
trudging men and women deter- 




















mined to get to their place before 
the altar, and then, as it proved, re- 
markably willing to keep their 
place. This made the task of the 
organizing authorities rather easier. 
Yet even so it took skill and fore- 
sight to provide Dublin against 
such a human inundation. The 
week was free, not only from dis- 
aster, but from disorder as well. 

The very modern and mechanical 
suggestion of the loud-speaker de- 
tracted a trifle from the atmos- 
phere otherwise so charged with 
the mystical. But it was of real 
service in making clear to the 
throngs the order of the day. The 
crisp and peremptory instructions 
to the crowds and to the stewards 
as given by the chief of the National 
Police attracted particular com- 
ment. This was but one feature of 
the general good order. 

This phase of the Congress, by 
the way, seemed to illustrate the 
value of Ireland’s past ten years’ ex- 
perience. On closing night a dis- 
tinguished American priest thus 
commented: “Fifteen years ago the 
Irish could not have done it.” Aside 
from conceded racial ability, experi- 
ence is needed to organize a gather- 
ing of this kind. Doubtless the ex- 
perience of managing their own af- 
fairs, unassisted and unimpeded by 
outside administrators, has drawn 
to the front in Ireland the men with 
the best talent. The age-old dispute 
as to the practical capacity of the 
Irish is being settled in the age-old 
way: Solvitur ambulando. 


The effect of this great event can 
only be given by the merging of 
many slight incidents and I record 
those that made an impression on 
my mind:—the silence and mini- 
mum of movement of the men in 
the park during two sermons and 
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a benediction; the decorations of the 
houses eloquent of poverty and de- 
votion; a crowd of children re- 
turning on Saturday to Clontarf, 
their faces glowing with the happi- 
ness of a hope achieved; the sober, 
yet enthusiastic comments of two 
schoolmistresses from Dundalk met 
in a crowded restaurant; the sight 
of the opposing Irish chieftains 
kneeling before the altar; the 
throngs that gathered before Matt 
Talbot’s house when the Cardinal of 
Paris went there to pray; the people 
on their knees in the streets when 
the Benediction bell rang over the 
loud-speaker; the excited pleasure 
on the face of the gathering multi- 
tudes; the feelings of the Americans 
as of those coming from a Diaspora 
to a Pentecost; the look on the face 
of a shopwoman when a priest said: 
“God bless you” to her child; the 
efforts of the traffic police to salute 
individually the innumerable 
priests that passed them; the aloof, 
yet not unsympathetic, comments 
of two representatives of the old 
gentry — Protestants with English 
accents—on the phenomena going 
on about them; Trinity College dec- 
orated with bunting and St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral not so; the villas 
on Dun Laoghaire road, every fifth 
one or so having neglected to put 
on a wedding garment; the great, 
sleek ships lying at anchor in Scots- 
man’s Bay and paying their peculiar 
homage by interrupting their usual 
mundane transit; a stocky and bon- 
homme Englishman from Manches- 
ter united by devotional and paro- 
chial ties in strait friendship with 
a smiling Irishman come home for 
the event; groups of heavy Dutch 
girls, glorious with banners, singing 
as they marched along the dusty 
quays; German clergy in long coats 
and thick glasses attending with 
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theologically passionate interest; 
smart-looking youths in the aca- 
demic robes of the National (q. d. 
Catholic) University acting as ush- 
ers for the particular sessions; 
plain people at prayer in Dr. New- 
man’s Byzantine University Church; 
old women about railroad stations 
vending rosaries and urging people 
to buy so as “to make a sacrifice 
for the Congress”; a boy at an up- 
per window practicing Benediction 
hymns on a cornet; an idle guard 
in a room of the Municipal Gallery 
whistling “Jesus, my Lord, my God, 
my All”; the great crescent of 
kneeling thousands outside the in- 
closure on Sunday morning, reach- 
ing out towards Chapelized Forest 
and hearing Mass at a mile away. 
Two scenes will probably linger 
longest in my recollection. The 
first was on the dock of Alexandra 
Basin where I waited for flood-tide 
to bring in two big steamers from 
New York. The first, a German 
liner came in at one A. M., her decks 
filled with excited Americans. The 
second, the De Grasse, came in at 
4:00 a. M. with only the crew and 
a few of the hardier passengers on 
deck. But during all that time a 
crowd of perhaps two hundred from 
the slums of Ring’s End, who had 
ferried over the Liffey in rowboats, 
waited with a mixture of curiosity 
and fervor and sang everything 
from “O Salutaris” to “Tipperary.” 
Among them several women in 
black shawls with babies in their 
arms stood the night through in the 
cold air. But most were young men 
and girls determined to profit by an 
experience so unusual as the entry 
of five ocean liners in the Liffey and 
the coming of so many strangers 
eager to sing the sons of Sion and 
to strike the harps brought back 
from the waters of Babylon. 
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The other picture is of the eve- 
ning before the Congress began. It 
was the time of the reception at 
Dublin Castle. I happened to ar- 
rive at the Nelson Pillar just as the 
Legate was about to pass on his 
way to the Castle. O’Connell Street 
was lined with spectators, and I 
stopped by some market-stalls at 
the foot of the pillar. Some women 
fruit-vendors had mounted boxes 
and were giving expression to their 
eagerness with great insouciance. 
The cavalry in their new dress-uni- 
forms came into view and the three 
women were in an ecstasy of excite- 
ment. Suddenly they saw me stand- 
ing below, and, the deep reverence 
of their upbringing coming to the 
fore, all three dismounted to yield 
me place. I succeeded in making a 
compromise by sharing one of the 
boxes and they all were able to see 
the Cardinal as he passed. “Ah, 
there he is, God bless him”—they 
must have said it twenty times be- 
tween them, passionately, as he 
flashed by in scarlet. The intensity 
of their delight was a measure of 
their spirit of self-sacrifice and 
nothing I saw at the Congress 
moved me quite so much as this act 
of abnegation in an opportunity for 
them so rarely precious. 


At the Sunday Mass, aside from 
the purple and crimson of the prel- 
ates, the most conscipuous figure 
was that of Count McCormack. On 
the Epistle side in the front benches 
he was easily distinguished in the 
brilliant pontifical uniform he wore. 
Before the Credo he crossed, made 
a careful genuflection, and took his 
place in the Schola Cantorum. It 
was a true pleasure to watch his 
dignified and gentle face as he 
gravely waited, and it was no doubt 
to him one of the most stirring of 
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moments when, in the evening of 
his artistic life, the most famous 
Irishman of his generation sang 
Cesar Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” 
before the largest audience he had 
ever faced and in the most solemn 
presence. 


There can be no question that 
Ireland’s chief concern during these 
days, indeed her only concern as an 
entire nation, was the Congress. 
True, there was more than a sug- 
gestion that political passions were 
only at a truce, and at least one in- 
cident occurred which should have 
been avoided. Yet even this was not 
allowed into the foreground. 

In this connection Archbishop 
Glennon’s sermon on men’s night 
was a very impressive thing. It was 
beautifully written and delivered. 
Yet it was more than a literary or 
theological tour de force, more than 
the usual panegyric and expression 
of fervor. It was a pastor’s exhor- 
tation, softly worded, yet direct and 
pointed, full of a sense of authority 
and episcopal responsibility, a force- 
ful reminder of the moral obligation 
of a will to peace. 





The existence and importance of 
a Catholic Ireland beyond seas were 
notably recognized when one of the 
American hierarchy gave this im- 
portant address and when Arch- 
bishop Curley of Baltimore was 
chosen to pontificate at the Sunday 
Mass, which normally is said by the 
Cardinal Legate himself. 

What an historic moment it was, 
when, the pontificating prelate’s 
voice having just ceased, it was suc- 
ceeded by the bell of St. Patrick. 
The same bronze voice which fif- 
teen centuries ago rang for the as- 
sembling of neo-christian tribesmen 
now sounded over a million of their 
descendants who looked back to 
fifty generations of Christian herit- 
age as their best possession. The 
same chanted words expressed the 
same belief for the men of the 
present as of the past. The work of 
the old statesman-saint was still 
vigorous in this fifteenth century of 
its transmission to the people of his 
adopted land, and their children 
from every quarter of the world 
gathered as his spiritual progeny to 
bespeak the Christian hope and love 
that stir them still. 
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By J. Corson MILLER 


OW Autumn swings his lamp of occult powers, 
While mesmerismic sprites direct his hand; 
Till holocausts of color burst, like magic, 


On hill and tree and bush, and meadow-land. 
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By AILEEN Mary CLEGG 


ORSETSHIRE is one of the 
loveliest and least known of 
all the counties of England. Sea 
and downland fringe its southern 
borders, northward are hills and the 
forest country, eastward is Wilt- 
shire with the smooth contours of 
its thymy uplands, and westward is 
Devonshire, that bolder, wilder 
beauty. The heart of Dorsetshire 
is the rich pasture country of the 
Vale of Blackmore where kine 
browse knee-deep in lush grasses, 
where fragrant hedges fringe the 
little fields. 

Right in the center of this Eng- 
lish Garden of Eden is Thomas 
Hardy’s Marlott from which the 
road twists to Shaston that is really 
Shaftesbury, and the tale of Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles . . . that melan- 
choly, un-Catholic story . . . began, 
as near as may be reckoned, at the 
very same spot where my own 
story opens to-day. 

This later and very simple his- 
tory is the brief tale of another 
Wessex character who was—who 
still is—noble enough to have been 
a Hardy heroine, noble, that is to 
say, with that best and only true 
nobility which is of the soul rather 
than of the blood. Her life was an 
obscure one and it moved from the 
orbit of village life only for a mo- 
ment. Yet Heaven, that looks on 
life from the standpoint of the 
eternal, may perceive the heroic 
where we see only the humble, the 
poor. 


It was in an October of one of the 
years 


immediately following the 





European War that I first met 
Kate. I had fled into the country in 
an effort to escape from the disil- 
lusionment that had been a second- 
ary result of the peace. What the 
unbeliever calls Chance, what the 
Catholic knows to be Providence, 
led me to Dorsetshire where I found 
a house that suited me well. A 
thatched cottage faced it from the 
other side of the road, a building so 
quaint that it might have served to 
illustrate a fairy story. A closer ac- 
quaintance with its inmates and 
their manner of life depressed me. 
Soon I did not look that way un- 
less I must. 

There was the shuffling head of 
the family, always late for his work 
and drunk at every week-end as 
surely as Saturday is followed by 
Sunday. There was the coarse 
woman, his wife, always discon- 
tented, always scolding. There 
were the two slatternly young wom- 
en, their daughters, lazy helpless 
creatures, and a sullen bull-necked 
son. This last member of the fam- 
ily, so powerful, so evil-tempered, 
positively frightened me. A third 
daughter, however—or so at first I 
thought her—bore no least resem- 
blance to the rest, she was so trim 
and good-humored, a quick, clean 
creature, chestnut-haired, brown- 
eyed, with fine nose, wide sensitive 
mouth and determined chin. 

The mystery of her relationship 
was cleared up when I crossed the 
road to the cottage to try to engage 
her as maid. 

It was Mrs. Baskerville who 
opened the front door. 
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She frowned first. Then, recog- 
nizing me, her expression became 
half-servile, half-impudent. She 
did not greet me but stood there 
waiting for me to speak. 

“I'd be glad if I might talk to you 
for a moment, Mrs. Baskerville,” I 
suggested. 

She made a move at last. 

“Come into the parlor,” she said 
briefly. “Kate, bring a duster and 
put a chair for...” 

She dropped her voice, mumbling 
my name as if she found it distaste- 
ful. 

The brown-eyed girl came out of 
an inner room. She approached 
diffidently, dropped me a little 
curtsey on her way to find her 
duster and then preceded us to the 
parlor to do as she was bid. 

The parlor was unventilated. It 
smelt to me of funerals. Kate must 
have seen my anxious glance at the 
window. 

“Shall I open it, Miss?” she sug- 
gested. 

“No!” snapped her relation be- 
fore I had time to answer. “Them 
as can’t breathe the same air as us 
can do without.” 

She dumped herself down on the 
horsehair sofa, pushing the chair 
towards me with -her foot. 

The girl looked at me, smiled 
faintly, curtseyed again and went 
out, shutting the door carefully. I 
turned towards my only too ob- 
viously unwilling hostess. 

“Mrs. Baskerville, I wonder if 
you would lend me your daughter 
as temporary maid. I mean the 
one I have just seen,” I added hast- 
ily. “My own maid has to go into 
the hospital for an operation that 
will put her out of action for at 
least two months. If Kate would 


come to me instead I should be very 
glad to have her.” 
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“Would come to you!” Mrs. Bas- 
kerville mocked me. “Take it from 
me it’s not if Kate would but if ll 
let her. The only one to reckon 
with in this family is me.” 

I could well believe it. She 
looked just that sort of woman; but 
having seen Kate at close quarters 
I had made up my mind to have 
her, for I remembered now having 
passed her in the doorway of the 
Catholic church. 

“Mrs. Baskerville, let us be quite 
plain with one another. I will give 
Kate good wages and she will be 
treated well with me.” 

“Oh! as to treating her well, you 
can treat her how you like. I 
shan’t be the one to complain, I can 
promise you. But as to wages, 
that’s where you do touch me. 
Kate’s my own sister’s child and 
I’ve fed and clothed her, and every 
penny she earns belongs to me. So 
let’s hear what’s your idea of good 
wages.” 

I named a sum that I knew the 
equal of any wage paid in the 
county. Mrs. Baskerville added five 
shillings a week to it, agreed to the 
hours I should want her niece every 
day and endeavored to hide her sat- 
isfaction. She evidently thought 
the interview over for she got onto 
her feet and began moving heavily 
towards the door. I had perforce 
to follow her. 

“It only remains then .. .’ 

I was speaking to an expanse of 
shoulder supporting a purple neck 
and a mass of untidy hair... 

“It only remains to find out if 
Kate would care to come to me.” 

Mrs. Baskerville swung round. I 
could see the plates on the dresser 
to right and left of her furious face. 
Their round-eyed placidity seemed 
to be mocking her. I wanted most 
desperately to laugh. 
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“Kate will do exactly what I tell 
her, neither more nor less. D’ye 
hear, Kate?” 

“Yes, Aunt.” 

The voice came from the lean-to 
scullery where the girl was peeling 
potatoes. 

I felt in my bones it was wiser to 
leave it at that. 


Kate proved a most satisfactory 
servant. She wasn’t quick but she 
was thorough and she took a pride 
in her work. My own maid’s con- 
valescence was delaying itself un- 
conscionably; yet, truth to tell, I 
was perfectly consoled by Kate. By 
slow stages I learnt the girl’s his- 
tory, learnt to interpret the occa- 
sional reddened eyelids and a bruise 
that once disfigured her left cheek 
for a week. 

Kate Baskerville was a Catholic, 
the aunt had “lapsed,” the uncle 
was “nothing at all.” Yet the fam- 
ily, as far as Kate could tell, had 
always been Catholic, keeping their 
faith through the long persecutions 
of the penal times. Indeed, it was 
one of her ancestors who, on one 
occasion, had saved the life of the 
hunted parish priest at the cost of 
his own. He had changed clothes 
with his pastor, managed to head 
off the pursuit and had been shot 
down at last for refusing to halt at 
the word of command. So Kate 
Baskerville had good blood in her 
veins—the blood of martyrs, and 
the aunt who was not a Catholic 
should have been one by all the 
powers of heredity and grace. 

How Kate came to live with her 
aunt was in this wise... 

When she was five her father, 
who was a farm laborer, was killed 
by a cow he was leading home from 
market and the poor gored body 
was brought, with the slightest of 
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warnings, home. Kate had gone 
blackberrying with a _neighbor’s 
children but her _ grief-struck 
mother nearly went out of her 
mind. When the little girl came 
back to the house some hours later 
it was to find her mother dumb and 
distraught in the sitting-room—her 
father only a vague shape in a dark- 
ened room. 

Kate’s young soul grew up sev- 
eral years in that instant. She 
tried to climb onto her mother’s 
knee to comfort her, tried to thrust 
herself into the rigid arms; but her 
mother looked at her blankly as 
though she did not know her and 
sank again into that awful tearless 
sorrow. Kate was more terrified 
by her expressionless grief than by 
the too still body of her father. 
Perhaps, baby though she was, she 
realized that she must pray for 
them both. So she left her mother 
sitting by the fire in her voluminous 
pink cotton dress that was so inap- 
propriate to the tragic situation and 
climbed upstairs to the bed in the 
shadowy room. Crouching there at 
the foot of it—not daring to go too 
close to him—she prayed over and 
over again a prayer that he had 
taught her, a prayer whose meaning 
only dawned on her now. 

Weighed down by her sorrow, 
half-hypnotized by her endless rep- 
etitions, she had almost fallen 
asleep when she was startled broad 
awake by the sound of wild shriek- 
ing. She jumped up, horror-struck, 
her ears strained in terrible antici- 
pation. There came the sound of 
feet rushing across the sitting-room 
floor to the outer door. 

Kate fled to the window, pulled 
the blind aside, thrust her little 
white face against the glass and 
peered down into the street. A col- 
umn of fire was wavering along it 























as though blown about by the wind. 
Then it tottered and fell and the 
fire died to groups of little flames 
licking a charred bundle. Before 
the neighbors could reach a distort- 
ed form that was past all tending, 
Kate had swayed too and a merci- 
ful unconsciousness blotted out 
memory and understanding. 

She was ill for a long time. 
When at last she grew better and 
was strong enough to be useful, her 
aunt claimed her from the doctor’s 
wife who had taken her in. The 
aunt was interested in her now for 
two reasons. To begin with, Kate 
had a tiny fortune—a very tiny one 
which the aunt would take care 
of; and Kate would soon be old 
enough to earn—to more than earn 
—her keep. 

As the aunt was the only near re- 
lation the wisdom and suitability of 
the arrangement could scarcely be 
contested. 

So Kate left the doctor’s house 
where she had been greatly cher- 
ished and went to live with her 
aunt. 

Here, though she had been clam- 
ored for, she was treated as an in- 
truder. Here, though she was so 
tiny and weak, she was forced to 
work beyond her strength. If ever 
she started to play she was remind- 
ed that she was a dependent. Food 
and lodging, they told her, were 
never hers by right. The apostate 
aunt, truly miserable of soul, vent- 
ed her misery on everyone about 
her, but above all on the child who 
was a living testimony to the truth 
of the one true Faith. With brutal 
determination she compelled her to 
attend the Protestant school where 
her obstinate Catholicism made her 
an outcast, a source of suspicion; 
where the narrow-minded, half-edu- 
cated schoolmistress believed all the 
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hoary old lies about Catholics and 
lost no opportunity of inculcating 
her pupils with similar views. 

Kate protested on every occasion. 
Her hand would go up. The mis- 
tress would ignore the signal. Kate 
would continue to hold up that 
work-roughened hand. She had 
been known to hold it up without 
lowering it for thirty minutes—un- 
til in fact she slipped in a faint to 
the floor. Recovered, up went her 
little hand again. Compelled at last 
from very shame to ask her what 
she wanted the mistress would look 
her way. 

“Please, Miss, it isn’t true, what 
you said about Catholics.” 

The sequel was invariably a can- 
ing but Kate as invariably pro- 
tested. 

Kate’s fidelity to her religion was 
not forgiven her. Petty persecution 
was the salt to her daily bread. She 
told me one day a rule of her grow- 
ing years. If she went to Mass she 
went without dinner. As Kate nev- 
er missed Mass on Sundays it fol- 
lowed that on Sundays she was al- 
ways hungry. The aunt, by the 
way, by a _ refinement almost 
amounting to torture, insisted on 
Kate’s remaining in the room while 
the others ate. You may imagine 
the temptation to a growing girl 
with a healthy country hunger, es- 
pecially as Sunday dinner was the 
savory feast of the week. Nor did 
her cousins in any way pity her 
or help her. They smacked their 
lips and threw choice morsels to 
the dog. Kate stood that kind of 
torment from the age of five to the 
age of nineteen when I got to know 
her—stood it, first with bewilder- 
ment and tears, then with con- 
tempt and at last with complete pa- 
tience. To fast on Sunday became 
an integral part of her life. 
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She was utterly friendless. For- 
bidden to make friends with Cath- 
olics, she turned to the children at 
the Protestant school but there was 
none of sufficiently marked charac- 
ter to resist the pervading influence. 
The better natured were bovine. 
The majority were little toadies. 
No one cared two straws for the ar- 
dent, direct-thinking, direct-spoken 
Kate. The small children might 
have loved her—she perhaps have 
found some comfort in their affec- 
tion—but they lived in the village 
itself and Kate’s new home was a 
good two miles away. She had to 
hurry back to the day’s housework 
that was waiting for her, or to work 
in the fields when the weather was 
bad and the others shirked their 
share. 

Poor desolate little soul! In such 
conditions she grew up—with such 
lack of love and cherishing. 


One day, when she had been with 
me perhaps three months, she told 
me that a certain respectable young 
Catholic laborer had asked her per- 
mission to “walk out” with her. 
He wasn’t strong. His family were 
“chesty,” said Kate; but he was a 
good straight-living fellow and she 
liked him. She was inclined to say 
“yes” to him. He would probably 
bring her home from Mass on the 
following Sunday. 

The day came. I was, I must 
confess, interested. As my car 
passed the two of them they were 
walking slowly and sedately, arm in 
arm. 

I was wandering round my gar- 
den some twenty minutes later 
when I heard their footsteps com- 
ing down the lane. They ap- 
proached the Baskerville’s cottage. 
Suddenly there was a bellow like 
that of an angry bull. The door of 
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the cottage crashed open and Kate’s 
cousin, Samuel, appeared on the 
doorstep. 

“Here you! Get away with you! 
Get about your business! If you 
come messing round here where 
you’re not wanted, by the firma- 
ment, I'll break your sanguinary 
head!” 

There was a pause. The two 
young people whispered to one an- 
other for a moment. Then Kate’s 
lover turned back and retraced his 
steps alone. 

For the next few days Kate was 
somewhat downcast, but towards 
the end of the week she brightened 
up again. On Saturday night, as 
we were coming home from Confes- 
sion she informed me apropos of 
nothing... 

“My young man’s not frightened 
of Samuel, Miss. He’ll fetch me 
home again to-morrow, you'll see.” 

And sure enough, on the follow- 
ing morning I passed them again, 
coming along steadily in exactly the 
same manner. 

This time I was curious and more 
than a little anxious to see how 
things would go. My fears justified 
themselves. There was a _ horrid 
scene. 

Samuel was lurking in the door- 
way, waiting for them. He was on 
them before they were aware of 
him. He swung one great left- 
handed blow on to Kate’s young 
man’s jaw that laid him senseless 
in the road. Kate bent over him 
weeping. I ran for water. Be- 
tween us we carried him into my 
honeysuckle arbor and laid down 
down on a bench. Kate was as 
white as he was, except for her red- 
dened eyes, but she was far from 
fainting. 

We gave him such first aid as we 
knew and he soon came to his 














senses. He looked first weakly 
about him. Then he sat up. Poor 
thin-chested fellow! It was like 
Kate, I thought, as I mentally com- 
pared the two of them, to fall in love 
with a man she would always have 
to protect. 

“Thank you, Miss, I’m sure,” he 
whispered on fluttering breath. He 
struggled to his feet, still pretty un- 
steady. Then he turned to his 
sweetheart. 

“Don’t come back with me now, 
Kate. See you next Sunday, my 
girl.” 

He walked past the Baskerville’s 
door with head erect as he could set 
it on his rounded shoulders. Kate’s 
three cousins were leaning through 
the kitchen window. They shouted 
abusively after him, but he did not 
turn his head. 

On the third Sunday when my car 
overtook them on the homeward 
journey I stopped it. 

“Get in,” I commanded and they 
obediently climbed up behind. 

At the gate Joe—Kate’s young 
man—got down first and put up a 
respectful hand to me. Then I 
stood in my gateway to watch him 
hand down Kate. I had already 
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nodded encouragingly to the village 
policeman in convenient hiding be- 
hind my fig-tree. He was a local 
heavy-weight champion—a_ beauti- 
ful match for Samuel. 

At the same moment Samuel 
made his now almost habitual rush 
from his doorway. Joe, oblivious 
of the forces of the law at his dis- 
posal, sprang into what he doubt- 
less believed an attitude of defense. 
He hit out valiantly and wildly but 
much too soon so that it was Kate 
who received the blow intended for 
her beloved. This time there was 
much bloodshed for she cut her head 
open on the step of the car as she 
fell. But I almost laughed as I 
stanched her bleeding to see Sam- 
uel’s expression when the police- 
man arrested him. 

“In the King’s name,”  pro- 
nounced the policeman pompously. 
It was the first time he had ever ar- 
rested anybody and he was marvel- 
ously happy about it. 

Samuel had to go. 


Kate did not go back to the Bas- 
kerville household. The lovers were 
married from my house with much 
feasting a month later. 














ABOUT ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


Fuit homo missus a Deo, cui nomen erat Joannes. 


N the early years of the reign of 
Henry VIII., and precisely in the 
year 1519, there died Sir Robert 
Rede, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, a benefactor to learning in 
that he founded three public lec- 
tureships at Cambridge. The en- 
dowment was reorganized in 1858, 
when it was decreed that one lec- 
ture only should be given every year 
by a man eminent in science or lit- 
erature. To be invited to give the 
Rede lecture is a sure sign of high 
eminence, and the many alumni 
who have studied under Mr. Alli- 
son Peers, Professor of Spanish in 
the University of Liverpool, and the 
many readers of his works on Span- 
ish Mysticism, will have been glad 
to see that he was selected as Rede 
lecturer for 1932, and that he had 
chosen St. John of the Cross as his 
subject.:. That the life and doctrine 
of a post-Reformation Saint, the 
greatest and most scientific of the 
mystical theologians and one of the 
twenty-seven Doctors of the Uni- 
versal Church, should seem a fitting 
and natural subject for the Rede 
lecture, is remarkable evidence of a 
change of thought and feeling 
which has come over the present 
generation. Indeed I consider that 
it marks something like an epoch. 
Of course the difficulty of deal- 
ing, as Professor Peers says, “with- 


1 St. John of the Cross. By E. Allison Peers. 
The Rede Lecture for 1932. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

I quote throughout this article, David 
Lewis’s translation of the Works, as being 
more readily accessible to English readers. 


—John, i., 6. 


in the brief compass of an hour- 
glass,” with a subject, deep and 
difficult, and complicated by the 
great diversity of views to which it 
has given rise, is acutely great, and 
it was almost impossible for the lec- 
turer not to feel the encumbrance 
of his riches. The actual lecture 
consists of only sixty-one pages, to 
which are added some seven pages 
of short appendices all of particular 
interest. The extent of the lecture 
being thus restricted by tyrannical 
time and space, a more important 
result might have been obtained, so 
it seems to me, if the whole of the 
lecture had been devoted exclusive- 
ly to an orderly exposition of the 
Saint’s engrossing Mystical Theol- 
ogy. “The widest appeal made by 
St. John of the Cross is probably 
attributable to his poetry,” says 
Professor Peers (p. 25). I should 
have been inclined to suppose that 
St. John’s widest appeal must as- 
suredly be looked for in his mysti- 
cal teaching. “The poems on which 
depends the purely literary fame of 
St. John of the Cross are. . . three 
only,” he continues (p. 27).2 These 
three poems, it is true, are great po- 
etry, perfect in form and exquisite 
in diction, but they were not writ- 
ten as poets write poetry with the 
thought of an appeal to the world. 
They were written for himself only, 
so that he might have in compact 
and convenient form a complete 


2 The Dark Night, the Spiritual Canticle, and 
the Living Flame of Love, 
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summary of his mystical teaching. 
By themselves, the poems were to a 
very great extent unintelligible to 
anyone else without explanation. 
Subsequently, at the request of 
pious persons who had seen them, 
he wrote commentaries on the three 
poems, and by these prose exposi- 
tions he has made clear their sig- 
nificance. They could never have 
made a wide appeal but for his ex- 
planations. Who could possibly 
have divined the meaning of, for in- 
stance, the line Estando ya mi casa 
sosegada (my house being now at 
rest) but for the interpretation in 
the commentary? As it is, six out 
of the eight verses of this poem (the 
Noche Oscura) have not been com- 
mented on by the Saint, or to speak 
more exactly, his commentary on 
them has been lost or destroyed, 
and though what he has written of 
the first two verses enables us to 
understand much of the remaining 
six, the exact meaning of certain 
lines can still only be the subject of 
guesswork. In the Spiritual Can- 
ticle we should likewise have been 
at great loss to understand the love- 
ly lines without the Saint’s prose as- 
sistance. Take an extreme case, the 
40th (1st version, 39th) verse: 


“None saw it; 
Neither did Aminadab appear. 
The siege was intermitted, 
And the horsemen dismounted 
At the sight of the waters.” 


This has not a glimmer of meaning 
on the face of it. Aminadab is men- 
tioned in the Saint’s beloved Can- 
ticle of Canticles (VI., 11): we turn 
to it expectant of a clue, but get no 
light; it is only from the commen- 
tary that we could possibly have 
learnt that Aminadab here signifies 
the devil. Once, however, that we 
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learn, under the Saint’s guidance, 
the significance of each line, the 
three poems become sublime! He 
has treated his Spiritual Canticle 
just as the great commentators do 
the Canticle of Canticles. How he 
must have longed to comment on 
that remarkable book itself! Had 
he done so, he would certainly have 
been more hardly used than the di- 
vine Luis de Léon, who was se- 
cluded for four years in the prisons 
of the Inquisition for merely hav- 
ing translated it into the vernacu- 
lar. He at least manages to incor- 
porate in his own Song, with 
the modifications required by the 
exigencies of verse, more than 
twenty citations from the Song of 
Solomon. 

Professor Peers has a good many 
interesting things to say about St. 
John’s poetry in spite of pressure 
upon his time and space. He raises 
the question whether the Saint was 
a “conscious and skillful artist.” If 
by the phrase he means that St. 
John had an instinct for fine poetry 
and wrote it supremely well, then 
surely the general answer will be 
in the affirmative. But he was a 
superlative genius, and there is no 
need to suppose that he went 
through any severe prosodic studies 
to attain the perfection revealed in 
his small output. Professor Peers 
considers that he “discusses the 
meter” of a certain poem in a note 
to the Living Flame,’ and that any- 
one who should deny that the Saint 
was a “conscious artist” would need 
to explain away this note (p. 29). 
And elsewhere he calls attention to 
the Saint’s “clear interest” in “met- 
rical characteristics” of verse (p. 
72). The note to the Living Flame 
does not discuss metrics. St. John 


8 Gerardo, Obras II, 386 and 620; Silverio, 
Obras IV, 7 and 109. 
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quotes an adaptation by Sebastian 
de Cérdova of a poem by Garcilaso. 
The Saint’s only comment is: “This 
form of stanza has six lines, the 
fourth rhymes with the first, the 
fifth with the second, the sixth with 
the third.” That is all, and that 
can hardly be called a discussion 
of meter. It is no more than the 
merest elementary use of eye and 
ear. One other brief observation in 
connection with St. John’s poetry: 
“It is easy enough to understand 
that such exquisite and ardent verse 
should find an echo in the twen- 
tieth century, above all if its love 
passages may be given their most 
literal and sensuous interpretation” 
(p. 39). Surely that would be to 
suffer the letter to kill the spirit. 
Surely there is only one interpreta- 
tion to be gathered from the glow- 
ing lines of these wonderful Songs, 
and that relates only to the mystic 
life of the soul in its most rarefied 
aspects. Those who do not believe 
in the divine inspiration of Holy 
Writ, look upon the Song of Solo- 
mon as a love-song only: it is im- 
possible for anyone to take this 
view of the Spiritual Canticle; its 
author has too clearly brought out 
its purely religious significance in 
the prologue and the Commentary. 


In 1929 there appeared a strik- 
ing, clever and well written book 
which has introduced a new ele- 
ment of discussion into Juanine 
studies.* In it the figure of St. John 
appears in a guise far more attrac- 
tive to human nature and this gen- 
eration than can be gathered from 
the old biographers or from his 
works supposing them, as I do, to 
be autobiographical. I have already 
been privileged to express an opin- 


4San Juan de la Cruz, su obra cientifica y 
su obra literaria. By Fray Criségono de Jesus 
Sacramentado C. D. Madrid, 1929, 2 vols. 
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ion on this book, and to that essay 
I would refer readers interested in 
the subject, so as to avoid repeti- 
tions here.’ The book has been en- 
thusiastically welcomed by the Re- 
ligious Order to which the writer 
belongs. The Provost-General of 
the Order has spoken of it with high 
approval in a letter to its author, 
and gives his affectionate blessing 
to all who have in any way per- 
sonally helped to forward the pub- 
lication of the work.* The Analecta 
of both the old and the new Car- 
melite Order * have published laud- 
atory notices, though not without 
frank allusion to defects, and the 
recently reorganized Etudes Car- 
mélitaines have set the seal of ap- 
proval on Volume I. 

Professor Peers not unnaturally 
refers to Fray Criségono’s work, 
narrow as is the space to which his 
lecture confines him. This is good 
evidence of the popularity and im- 
portance of the book. Professor 
Peers, alone among critics as far as 
I am aware, has realized the erro- 
neous, and I fear I must add mis- 
leading, views expressed by the tal- 
ented young writer on St. John of 
the Cross “as an ecstatic nature lov- 
er.” His view on this point is de- 
scribed as “untrue to the Saint’s 
character,” and unsupported by 
“firm evidence,” and moreover he 
considers that Fray Criségono has 
in certain of his inferences “passed 
beyond the bounds of legitimate 
criticism” (p. 71). St. John’s in- 
debtedness to the landscape of 
Spain for his “nature imagery” Pro- 

5 Dublin Review, January, 1931. 

6 Printed at the head of another work of 
Fray Criségono’s La Escuela Mistica Carmeli- 
tana, Madrid, 1930. 

7 (a). Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum, Rome, 
Vol. VII. 
ath. Analecta Ord. Carm. Discalceatorum, 


Rome, Vol. IV., April-June, 1930, pp. 281-284 
on both volumes. 


P. 115 (for Vol. I.), p. 223 (for Vol. 
























fessor Peers believes to be “very 
small” (p. 37). The Saint’s use of 
nature imagery was allegorical, and 
had a religious object only. He has 
a divinely inspired model in the 
Canticle of Canticles, and he uses 
images from nature and human 
love which he says will seem like 
the effusions of folly to those who 
cannot receive them “in the sense 
in which they are uttered.” ® 

On the “influencing theory” 
which Fray Criségono has assuredly 
also carried “beyond the bounds of 
legitimate criticism,” Professor 
Peers holds sound and _ critical 
views. The Spanish writer consid- 
ers that Ruysbroeck, Tauler and 
Suso, indeed the whole of the Ger- 
man mystical school of the four- 
teenth century, have greatly influ- 
enced St. John. He does not pro- 
duce one single conclusive proof of 
the fact. Professor Peers writes: 
“Apart probably from the pseudo- 
Dionysius, I believe there is no 
proof of his [St. John’s] having 
used any other writers. . . . In the 
Taulerian sermons P. Criségono has 
found some parallels to the Dark 
Night which would be conclusive 
but for the commonness of their oc- 
currence in ascetic writers, together 
with some less striking similarities. 
... It is hardly criticism to form, 
upon such slender evidence, these 
judgments (Criségono, I., 45-6, 51): 
‘He [Tauler] is without doubt the 
author who has left the profound- 
est traces.on the spirit and works 
of the great Carmelite Doctor’; and 
‘the history of mysticism reveals no 
two mystics more alike.’” St. John 
(Ascent IIl., cap. xxi. ad fin.) 
quotes in prose two lines of Ovid 
which must have become a proverb 
almost as soon as they were 
written: 


8 Prologue to the Spiritual Canticle. 
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“Principiis obsta. Sero medicina 
paratur 
Cum mala per longas convaluere 


moras.” ® 


The author of the Jmitation quotes 
them too (I., xiii., §21), and Fray 
Crisédgono concludes that St. John 
“certainly took this from the Jmi- 
tation” (I., 39, n.). It is always 
possible, but how be certain, quite 
certain, as to the source in which a 
writer found a common proverb? 
Professor Peers points out that 
this industrious writer is only able 
to adduce three “reminiscences” of 
Ruysbroeck in St. John, and con- 
cludes: “None of them seems at all 
convincing . . . and we may surely 
agree that Ruysbroeck’s influence 
on St. John of the Cross is negligi- 
ble or non-existent” (p. 74). For 
my part I notice that St. John ac- 
tually gives his reference for one of 
these reminiscences, and his source 
is one more famous than that of the 
great Flemish mystic. He is stating 
in the Dark Night (IL. v., §3) the 
principle that the more clear and 
evident divine things are, the more 
dark and hidden are they to the soul 
naturally, and he instances the owl 
blinded by light. Ruysbroeck says 
much the same thing, but his exam- 
ple is the bat. St. John tells us 
that he is here citing “a certain 
principle of the philosopher (cierta 
doctrina del Fildsofo): the Philoso- 
pher par excellence is of course 
none other than Aristotle, and our 
enterprising and admirable David 
Lewis has hunted up the reference 
(Aristot. Metaphysic. lib. 1, prope 
finem), and has given us the text of 
the citation, a translation of which 


9 “Resist beginnings. 
All too late the cure 
When ills have gathered strength by long 
delay.” 
—Remedia Amoris, lib. i., 91. 
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taken from that of the Rev. John 
H. McMahon, M.A. (London: Geo. 
Bell. 1879. Bk. I. The Less. 
Chap. 1. 72), reads: “. . . for as 
the eyes of bats are to the light 
that follows the dawn of day, so 
also is the mind of our soul to 
those things which above all, are 
naturally the most _ splendid.” 
Ruysbroeck has been more literally 
faithful to his source in using Aris- 
totle’s example of the bat; St. John 
with more picturesque imagination 
substitutes the owl. But it is Aris- 
totle, not Ruysbroeck, who was St. 
John’s authority, and here we really 
have an instance, however unimpor- 
tant, of “influencing.” Only a mani- 
fest quotation, or the mention of a 
name, can, as a rule, properly estab- 
lish an influence of the kind. The 
protest of so competent a scholar as 
Professor Peers against methods 
which mislead the unwary and 
waste the time of the wary, is very 
welcome. He had already delivered 
himself on the subject in his fine 
book Studies of the Spanish Mys- 
tics (1., 286) in declaring that St. 
John “shows no clear trace of hav- 
ing been influenced in his ideas by 
medieval or contemporary mystics 
of whatever nation.” 


The Rede lecture would have 
been a golden opportunity for mak- 
ing known to the cultivated and 
thinking world, the stupendous 
mystical doctrine of the greatest of 
mystical writers. I admit that it is 
not altogether reasonable to expect 
that the whole of the lecture should 
have been doctrinal, and I admit 
that there is an admirable outline of 
the subject on pp. 41-50. But per- 
haps a little more might have been 
done to convey the state resultant 
upon an entire passage through the 
purifications, active and passive, of 
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both senses and faculties, that is to 
say the new supernatural aptitude 
which the natural human being 
thus acquires, the actual nature of 
his daily life in the state of trans- 
formation. Nowhere, perhaps, does 
St. John help us more clearly to un- 
derstand this state than in the 
startling first chapter of the third 
book of the Ascent, in which he 
deals with the supernaturalization 
of the memory. Great suffering, in- 
tense anguish, are experienced in 
the active stages of the forcible 
“blinding” of the memory, and the 
worst anxiety and misery of all 
must be the apparently retrograde 
nature of such a proceeding. But 
those who consider St. John of the 
Cross as the most authoritative and 
enlightened teacher of the mystical 


science, and as himself an embodi- — 


ment of its highest states—Profes- 
sor Peers justly holds that his mys- 
ticism was “experiential” (p. 65)— 
are bound to believe him when he 
says “but he who has attained to the 
habit of union does not forget... 
that which relates to moral and nat- 
ural reason; he performs in much 
greater perfection all necessary and 
befitting actions though not by 
the ministry of the forms and 
knowledge of the memory.” “In 
the state of union,” he continues, 
“which is a supernatural state, the 
memory and the other faculties fail 
altogether: as to their natural 
functions, and rise beyond their 
natural objects upwards unto God, 
who is supernatural” (Ascent, IIL. 
i., §5). And he adds that “a perfect 
man,” in spite of his suspended 
powers of recollection, is “without 


10 The word not was omitted by the first 
editor of St. John’s Works (1618) and by all 
subsequent editors till 1912, thus positively 
giving an exactly opposite meaning to an im- 
portant point of the Saint’s doctrine. 

11 Word “altogether” omitted in all the old 
editions. 
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fail” supernaturally stirred to at- 
tend to all necessary business. 
This doctrine sounds like mere fool- 
ishness, but St. John has told us in 
his trenchant way that “the bodily 
sense is as ignorant of the things of 
the spirit, as the beast of the field is 
of the things of reason” (Ascent, II., 
xi., §2). 

The teaching of St. John is full of 
hard sayings as was the teaching of 
his Master, and, no doubt, many 
who, high in hope, start to follow 
him on the Purgative Way, soon 
turn away sorrowful and follow 
him no more. But we are bound to 
believe that he believed himself to 
be supernaturally united to God, 
and those who do not believe in God 
have yet to acknowledge that he had 
at least attained to a phenomenal 
state of existence, inexplicable at 
present on any other ground. Alike 
to the Christian and to the mate- 
rialist he is a living embodiment of 
surpassing wonders. 

That this life of divine union with 
faculties that had “renounced their 
natural jurisdiction and operations” 
did not incapacitate St. John from 
doing supremely well all necessary 
practical things, is manifested to a 
very striking degree in an incident 
which appeared in print for the first 
time only last year. In this inci- 
dent he displays all the acumen of 
a consummate lawyer, and all the 
vigor and insight of an alert and 
outspoken man of business. In the 
published version of his letter to 
Mother Ana de San Alberto, the 
Prioress at Caravaca, written from 
Seville in June, 1586, it has been 
the custom hitherto to omit a para- 
graph “from motives of charity,” 
says Fray Gerardo in his Edicién 
Critica (IIL, 81, n.). But Fray Sil- 
verio, in his Critical Edition, prints 
the paragraph in full (Obras, IV., 
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257, Volume published in 1931), 
and thereby only conforms to Pope 
Leo XIII.’s command that the whole 
truth should be told in all historical 
narration. The time has gone by 
for the reservations which hitherto 
spared publicity to this incident. 
To chronicle the imperfections of 
Saints and Religious only helps us 
to understand the better their diffi- 
culties and struggles. Besides there 
is no imperfection in the Saint here: 
he does but stigmatize, pretty 
roundly it is true, the conduct of 
some Religious of another Order. 
The story of such conduct is dis- 
tressing to hear and relate, but it is 
also distressing to reflect that one- 
twelfth of the very College of the 
Apostles was base and vile. The 
following is a translation, as well as 
I can do it,—it is rather obscure in 
one place,—of the paragraph which 
it has been the custom hitherto to 
omit from the letter to the Prioress 
of Caravaca: 

“I am concerned,” writes the 
Saint, “that you did not immediate- 
ly make a written contract with the 
Fathers of the Society [of Jesus], 
for I do not regard them as people 
who will keep their word, and I 
therefore believe that they will not 
only depart to some extent from 
their undertaking, but if we delay 
they will give it up altogether if it 
suits them. For this reason con- 
sider well what I say, without say- 
ing anything to them or anybody 
else: arrange with Senor Gonzalo 
Munoz to buy the house on the other 
side and make a contract, and when 
they [the Fathers] see that they 
have a hold of the rope they will 
affect importance (ensdnchanse). 
And it is of small moment that they 
should afterwards know that we 
only bought the house to save our- 
selves from a greater loss, and thus 
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they will come to terms without too 
much disputing, and we will even 
bring them to meet our highest de- 
mands. Say little and act, for 
sometimes one can only defeat one 
ruse by resorting to another.” 
Fray Silverio explains the posi- 
tion in a note, and more fully in an 
Appendix (pp. 345-347). It is im- 
possible to enter into the subject in 
detail in a brief and crowded arti- 
cle, but it would appear that the lo- 
cal superiors of the Society took 
possession of a property (house and 
garden) which had been left to a 
Carmelite novice (unprofessed) un- 
der the will of her mother. The 
Society alleged they had a right to 
the property, apparently owing to a 
verbal promise of the novice’s moth- 
er: that, of course, could not stand 
against a legal will. The Society 
evidently approached the Prioress 
with a view to buying the property 
of which they had taken possession, 
but as will be seen St. John of the 
Cross does not trust them. Now the 
novice’s property adjoined the Car- 
melite Convent, and beyond it, with 
only one house between (apparent- 
ly), lay the Jesuit house. St. John 
suggests the purchase of the “house 
on the other side” which would 
separate the novice’s property from 
the Jesuit house, and thus prevent 
them making a single and united 
property of the two. This extreme- 
ly subtle and clever device apparent- 
ly had the desired effect, for after 
some years the Jesuits bought the 
property which they had claimed as 
theirs and had occupied, paying a 
sum of 1,560 ducats for the same. 
No doubt the “house on the other 
side” was included in the purchase. 
I doubt if St. Teresa ever realized 
what a good practical head of the 
Reform her first discalced friar 
would have made. Can one imagine 
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the leader she chose, Jerome Gra- 
cian, handling a similar position 
with anything like the same dexter- 
ity and good sense? 

Of course it must not for a mo- 
ment be assumed that St. John was 
hostile to the Society of Jesus, just 
because he found much to condemn 
in the action of the superiors of one 
Jesuit house, any more than we can 
suppose that St. Teresa condemned 
the whole Society when she says of 
the Fathers of one house: “they will 
tell lies.” Fray Silverio, in his 
monumental edition of her letters 
(Obras IX. (IIl.), p. 184) seeks to 
prove that she wrote will not tell 
lies. The argument is difficult to 
follow without a facsimile of the 
letter, but even as stated it seems 
tolerably conclusive. However the 
letter is in other respects decidedly 
condemnatory of the Jesuits of Bur- 
gos. 


As I have said, Professor Peers’s 
lecture does not embrace quite the 
whole doctrine of St. John of the 
Cross. But it is wonderful that he 
has been able to say so much in 
such a restricted space. To my re- 
gret, I cannot always agree with 
him. Surely to pray beneath trees, 
in gardens, by delightful streams 
and pleasing crags, or on the hills, 
cannot be taken as positive evidence 
of the Saint’s love of creatures (pp. 
52, 53): surely it only proves with 
certainty his love of solitude and 
quiet places. The Fathers of the 
Desert did not go into the remote 
places of Egypt because of their 
beauties, but because of their re- 
moteness from man. Even when 
St. John describes an open-air place 
suitable to prayer, he adds that 
profit can only be obtained from it 


12 St. Teresa’s Letter of May 20, 1582. Stan- 
brook Translation, IV., 316. 
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if “the will be immediately raised 
to God in forgetfulness of the place” 
(Ascent, III., xli., §1). Professor 
Peers brings his quotation to an end 
(p. 53) just short of this sentence, 
but this he may have done in reli- 
ance on Fray Criségono who has 
suppressed the crucial point in deal- 
ing with the passage (Vol. II., 85, 
n.).38 

Professor Peers says that “when 
he is writing for those of us who 
walk on lower levels, St. John of 
the Cross has no scruple in making 
full use of the creatures. In the 
clear light of perfection they may 
appear to be deformity and dark- 
ness, but to the plodding pilgrim 
who hungers for refreshment, they 
are, at the least, crumbs from the 
heavenly table” (p. 50). But St. 
John in his great ascetical and mys- 
tical treatise nowhere writes for the 
comfort of those who walk on low- 
er levels as a fixed state, but only 
for those who have entered on the 
path that leads to divine union 
upon earth. The “crumbs,” in the 
sense used by Professor Peers, the 
Saint would of course allow to the 
general run of mankind, but in the 
passage referred to in the Ascent, L., 
vi., §2, he is not speaking of such 
comfortable crumbs, for he there 
says that the “crumbs” are only 
“given to the dogs.” I am inclined 
to think that he only has in view 
here those who should be on the 
narrow road of perfection and have 
either not begun or have fallen from 
it. “Thus,” he says, “they who go 
about feeding on the creature are 
rightly called dogs.” Assuredly he 


13 See note on page 52 of the Lecture in 
which Professor Peers refers the reader for 
documentary evidence of such passages to 
Criségono, Vol. Il., pp. 81, 82; 84, 86, 88. I 
cannot help regretting the reference to page 
84 where a piece of “documentary evidence” 
has been so badly mishandled as to mislead. 
See Dublin Review of January, 1931, p. 39. 
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cannot here be speaking of the ordi- 
nary pilgrim through this universe; 
his language would be too harsh, 
his claim unreasonable. His heart 
was overflowing with love for all 
mankind, but in this great guide- 
book to the highest peaks he was 
not called upon to lay down rules 
for the plodding pilgrim, and he 
certainly has not done so. 

Professor Peers deals with a deli- 
cate and difficult point in the teach- 
ing of St. John, chiefly by means of 
one extract (Ascent, III., xxiii., §3). 
That extract certainly needs supple- 
menting by the modifications and 
explanation which the Saint devel- 
ops as he proceeds in his argument. 
It is no doubt a translation, abso- 
lutely accurate, made by the Pro- 
fessor himself, but I use Lewis 
(with a few slight changes) because 
I am lengthening the extract: 


“Whenever in hearing music, or 
other agreeable sounds, in smelling 
sweet odours, in tasting what is de- 
licious, in touching what is sooth- 
ing, a man, immediately, at the 
first movement, places this knowl- 
edge and the affections of his will 
in God, and that movement gives 
him more pleasure than the sensi- 
ble occasion which is the cause of 
it, and he has no joy in the cause 
but because of its effects, then that 
is a sign that he has profited by this 
act, and that the objects of sense 
minister unto the spirit . . . (Ob- 
serve, too, that he, in whom sensi- 
ble objects produce this purely 
spiritual effect, does not for this 
reason seek them, nor make any ac- 
count of them .. . neither is he so- 
licitous about them; and when they 
are present, the will passes instant- 
ly beyond them and abandons them, 
fixing itself upon God).” 1* 

14 Sentence within parentheses added by me. 
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This passage can only relate to a 
very rare type of aspirant. Our 
bodily sense being ignorant of the 
things of the spirit, nothing could 
be more difficult to realize than the 
man who, before he has completed 
the purgations of the Dark Night, 
should yet be able to taste “deli- 
cious food” without a touch of sen- 
sible satisfaction. The Saint in his 
wide experience, must have met 
with such cases, and he lays down 
rules for their guidance. But his 
doctrine is liable to abuse unless his 
considered judgment be also stated. 
He returns to the subject in Chap- 
ter xxv., §5 (Book III.) of the As- 
cent, closing his exposition of this 
doctrine on a warning and rather 
different note. A reference to this 
was desirable if the doctrine was to 
be touched on at all, and Fray 
Criségono, who had ample space at 
his disposal, ignores it completely. 
The Saint writes as follows (1 itali- 
cize here and there for the sake of 
emphasis) : 


“From these considerations I 
come to this conclusion, that, un- 
til we have so habituated our senses 
to this purgation from sensible joy, 
as to have obtained the benefit of 
which I have spoken, namely, that 
instant movement upwards to God, 
we still need to deny ourselves in all 
joy, that we may wean our soul 
from the life of sense. I am afraid 


that when not thoroughly spiritual- 
ized, we may gratify and invigorate 
the senses rather than the spirit, 
under the 


influence of sensible 
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things; the powers of sense still rul- 
ing over us in our conduct, where- 
by sensuality is increased, main- 
tained, and nourished. The words 
of our Saviour are: “That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.’ 
Lay this to heart, for it is the truth. 
Let him who has not mortified his 
senses in sensible things not presume 
to avail himself of the energy and 
functions of sense, thinking they 
will help him to become spiritual; 
for the strength of the soul will in- 
crease more by casting the things of 
sense aside; that is, by the quench- 
ing of joy and desire, more than by 
any employment of them that we 
can make.” 


From this it is evident that the 
man who may have the rare gift of 
drawing spiritual profit from things 
sensible is to have no joy in the 
practice, and he is to understand 
that he will the more increase the 
strength of his soul by entirely re- 
nouncing all things of sense, or any 
employment that he can make of 
them. This is a return to the old, 
clear, vigorous, Christian asceti- 
cism, and the Saint points it out as 
the better and safer way for weak 
human nature striving for divine 
union. It is, I should say, the road 
he walked himself, and the few, and 
ever fewer, souls who are called to 
perfection, are more likely to suc- 
ceed if they take heed of this warn- 
ing, and follow the hard but clearly 
marked road that was trodden by 
their master and inspirer. 
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By BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER, M.A. 


IGHER education in America 

has reached the stage of self- 
appraisal. There is keen interest 
displayed on all sides in attempting 
to evaluate the worth of innumer- 
able features of college and univer- 
sity. Moreover, the kind of criti- 
cism in vogue to-day differs essen- 
tially from that of former days, in 
that it goes deeper and questions 
what have been traditionally re- 
garded as fundamentals of univer- 
sity education. Criticism and de- 
nunciation of a sort there have al- 
ways been in university work. For 
the most part, however, such ad- 
verse judgment as has been ex- 
pressed has been concerned with 
the accidental features of higher 
education. The apathy of student 
bodies, the inadequacies of the cur- 
riculum, the paucity of significant 
results, are all very real and, per- 
haps, well-founded criticisms. But 
these and similar criticisms may 
well be made without bringing into 
question the fundamental purposes 
of university education. A _ shift 
here and a change there may be 
made to offset some of the undesir- 
able characteristics of contempo- 
rary institutions. 

In the midst of such evaluations 
one meets occasionally with an ap- 
praisal that raises issues of more 
fundamental import. Perhaps, sug- 
gest some of these theorists, our no- 
tions of democracy in education are 
ill-founded; the belief in the desira- 
bility of more education for in- 
creasingly more people may not be 
in harmony with factual evidence; 
and the pragmatic philosophy upon 





which much of university organiza- 
tion is based may be false. In brief, 
the university as such, and not 
merely this or that accidental fea- 
ture, is being scrutinized. 

It appears not to be an exaggera- 
tion to state that of all recent dis- 
cussions of university theory the 
most stimulating is that of Dr. 
Abraham Flexner.' Although the 
book appeared late in 1930, the dis- 
cussion of it has gone on apace. 
Almost a year after its publication 
the editors of the Journal of Higher 
Education considered it of sufficient 
worth to devote the whole of one 
number to reviews and evaluations 
of the work, all by men eminent in 
the realm of higher education in 
this country.?, Dr. Flexner himself 
has given a reiteration of several of 
his fundamental theses in two num- 
bers of the Atlantic Monthly.* 

For his boldness and candor, Dr. 
Flexner is to be admired. He 
slashes through the silly, unwise, 
harmful doings of some of the mod- 
ern universities without hesitation. 
And yet much of his attitude is ex- 
plainable in terms of the circum- 
stances of his life. Educated at 
Johns Hopkins, when that and Har- 
vard had the only two worth-while 
graduate schools in the country, 
and when the graduate school domi- 
nated by sheer weight of its author- 
ity and prestige the undergraduate 
department, Dr. Flexner completed 


1 Universities: American, English, German. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 


2 Journal of Higher Education, October, 1931. 


8 “Failings of Our Graduate Schools,” Atlan- 
tic Monthly, April, 1932; “The University in 
American Life,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1932. 
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his formal education by study at 
Harvard and Berlin. The advanced 
work was preceded by some teach- 
ing of the classics at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Since that time he has 
been almost constantly engaged on 
endeavors of undisputed signifi- 
cance. The Report on Medical Edu- 
cation in the United States and Can- 
ada came in 1910. Flexner, more 
than anyone else, determined the 
trends of these recommendations; 
to his penetrating insight, more 
than to that of anyone else, is due 
the re-shaping of medical education 
in this country. In 1923 appeared 
A Modern School and a Modern Col- 
lege, in stimulation and originality 
equal to his previous writing. And 
now there is brought forth in ampli- 
fied form what was originally given 
as the Rhodes Lectures at Oxford 
in 1928. 

Throughout this long career in 
higher education the influence of a 
passion for truth, an unalloyed love 
for pure scholarship, a rigorous and 
rugged self-dependence, has been 
constantly at work in shaping the 
outlook displayed in his last book. 
The German devotion to research 
has definitely shaped his point of 
view. Acknowledging no responsi- 
bilities and obligations to institu- 
tions, he has acquired a fearlessness 
in criticism that is at once bold and 
apparently sincere. 

Allowing that universities should 
vary among themselves because of 
national tradition and _ tempera- 
ment, nevertheless, ideally, wher- 
ever they might be, they should be 
conscious of four great concerns: 
the conservation of knowledge and 
ideas; the interpretation of knowl- 
edge and ideas; the search for 
truth; the training of students who 
will practice and “carry on.”* The 


4 Flexner, Op. Cit., p. 6. 
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emphasis on science and scientific 
advance the author somewhat modi- 
fies later on, to the effect that the 
university should also be concerned 
with the “pure, appreciative, hu- 
manistic spirit—the love of beauty, 
the concern for ends established by 
ideals that dare to command rather 
than to obey.”* The conservation 
of knowledge has always been and 
will always continue to be a func- 
tion of the university, but “as other 
educational agencies improve and 
as our difficulties thicken, it is des- 
tined, I think, to become incidental 
to the extension of knowledge, to 
training at a high level, and to a 
critical attempt to set a value upon 
the doings of men.”* But one 
should add this: conservation and 
interpretation are one thing in insti- 
tutions that are concerned with 
merely or chiefly that; they are a 
different thing in a university where 
fresh streams of thought are con- 
stantly playing upon the preserved 
treasures of mankind.” ? 

The modern university will have 
use for the services of various kinds 
of teachers. Although the original 
thinkers and researchers will al- 
ways be the most distinguished 
members of the faculties, neverthe- 
less the teacher who is capable of 
stimulating others or who is suc- 
cessful in organizing researches of 
others is fit material for a univer- 
sity professor. The latter, unlike 
the secondary school teacher, has no 
concern with his students as such. 
He has “an entirely objective re- 
sponsibility —— a _ responsibility to 
learning, to his subject, and not a 
psychological or parental responsi- 
bility for his students. No fear that 
he will in consequence be dehuman- 
ized. What could be more charm- 





6 Ibid., p. 8. 
8 Ibid., p. 7. 


5 Ibid., p. 20. 
7 Ibid., p. 7. 




















ing, more intimate, more personal, 
more coéperative than the relations 
between the great continental mas- 
ters and their disciples during the 
best part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury?”® The great concern felt by 
many modern universities for the 
welfare, spiritual, physical, and in- 
tellectual, of its student body is, ac- 
cording to this view, misplaced. 
Secondary schools, to be sure, may 
be interested in how their pupils 
live, but the university, dealing as it 
does (or should) with mature stu- 
dents, should acknowledge a re- 
sponsibility only for the quality of 
scholarship possessed by its facul- 
ties. 

The supreme duty of the univer- 
sity is the preparation of leaders 
who will be competent to wrestle 
with the multifarious perplexing 
problems of the modern world. 
Most of these that await intelligent 
analysis lie in the domain of the so- 
cial sciences; there has always been 
a more enthusiastic study of those 
that lie in the more exact fields by 
the universities. “The ‘great soci- 
ety’ must and wants to understand 
itself—partly as a matter of sheer 
curiosity, partly because human be- 
ings are in a muddle and cannot 
get out unless they know more than 
they now know. Towards funda- 
mental knowing the newspaper can- 
not help much; men of action— 
politicians and business men—help 
but slightly. They themselves 
know too little; they are not disin- 
terestedly concerned with finding 
out; they have usually their own 
axes to grind. Almost the only 
available agency is the university. 
The university must shelter and de- 
velop thinkers, experimenters, in- 
ventors, teachers, and _ students, 
who, without responsibility for ac- 


9 Ibid., p. 8. 
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tion, will explore the phenomena of 
social life and endeavor to under- 
stand them.” *° It is not to be ex- 
pected that original thinkers can 
fare well apart from the university. 
Flexner does not follow Newman in 
thinking that “the common sense of 
mankind has associated the search 
after truth with seclusion and 
quiet.”"* Rather, says Flexner, 
“more and more the worker needs 
co-workers and facilities such as 
the individual is not likely to pos- 
sess; he needs, also, soil in which 
to grow. However deeply the flash 
of genius may penetrate, the bulk 
of the world’s work in research and 
teaching will be done in universities 
— if universities are what they ought 
to be.” 32 

It is not the purpose of the pres- 
ent paper to extend the analysis to 
Flexner’s discussion of the several 
national universities, American, 
English, and German. Although 
such discussion constitutes the bulk 
of the book, there is enough and 
more in his opening chapter to sat- 
isfy the limits imposed in the pres- 
ent instance. And yet, it must be 
pointed out that in his discussion 
of American universities, while it is 
eminently fitting and desirable for 
him to criticize severely some of the 
absurdities of several institutions of 
higher learning, one cannot help but 
wonder if his examples are not cho- 
sen with a vengeance. In other 
words, the objective worth of a dis- 
cussion is greatly reduced if the au- 
thor begins with a thesis and then 
attempts to support it by culling 
whatever examples he can discover. 
A more impartial, and, therefore, 
more valuable, contribution would 


10 Ibid., p. 10. 
11 The Idea of a University, edited by Daniel 
M. O’Connell, S.J., Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, 1927, p. 7. 
12 Flexner, Op. Cit., p. 20. 
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be made if the author first sought 
for the facts and then made the ap- 
propriate generalizations. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Flexner is himself 
overcome by the very American 
tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of size by restricting his anal- 
ysis to primarily two universities, 
and these the largest of all. De- 
spite all the devastating things he 
has to say about American univer- 
sities, he still believes that it is pos- 
sible for a student to become well 
educated in many contemporary 
universities, even, perhaps, in those 
that are organized as big businesses, 
if he has the proper ability and de- 
sire. In this respect, he does not go 
the full length of Albert Jay Nock 
in his treatment of American edu- 
cation.** The latter considers that 
American colleges and universities 
are so organized at the present time 
that it becomes wellnigh impossible 
for a student to become educated. 
Reverting now to some of the 
earlier mentioned theses of Flexner, 
two considerations stand out in 
clear form: first, the predominance 
of the sociological interpretation of 
education; and, second, the extreme 
vocationalism of an _ aristocratic 
class education. A few words about 
each of these are in order. 
Throughout his book Flexner in- 
sists upon the sociological function 
of university education. It becomes 
critical of all existing social prac- 
tices; it is a force for remaking the 
social order. The university is the 
proper place for the development of 
sociological theories and experi- 
ments. The muddle in public af- 
fairs that confronts society is to be 
reduced, if ever, by the disinterested 
study that can be carried on only by 








18 Albert Jay Nock—The Theory of Educa- 
tion in the United States, New York, Har- 
court, Brace, 1932. 
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a body of trained and equipped in- 
dividuals who at the same time owe 
no responsibility to private or vest- 
ed interest. The universities, in 
brief, are to be the sociological lab- 
oratories of contemporary society. 
The influence of Professor Dewey’s 
teaching thus becomes _ evident 
throughout the volume. 

Now, the emphasis on the socio- 
logical aspects of education is a 
healthy and stimulating doctrine, 
especially in these days of such pro- 
found and complete confusion. No 
doubt, the attitude of the univer- 
sities, generally speaking, has been 
too passive on most questions of 
public affairs. But an injustice is 
done to education to confine it too 
exclusively to its social aspects, and 
to regard it merely as a social 
agency. The creation by society of 
schools and universities for its own 
perpetuation and betterment does 
not provide the only sanction for 
these institutions. The necessity 
for giving attention to the more 
transitory features of education 
should not lead us to forget the 
more permanent features. 

The highest stratum of Plato’s 
ideal state was composed of the phi- 
losophers, those elect endowed with 
the sixth sense of ideas. After a 
passage of time in actual adminis- 
tering of the state, they were to re- 
tire and serve as governors emeriti. 
Dr. Flexner would substitute scien- 
tists for Plato’s philosophers. He 
apparently envisions the happy 
state as that where the conduct of 
affairs is determined largely by the 
voice of the scholar, the researcher, 
the dispassionate searcher after 
truth. In the equipping of society 
with such a group, the university 
finds its chief purpose. Thus the 
attention of the university must be 
concentrated on only the limited 











few who are able and interested to 
extend the frontier of knowledge. 
A rather great reduction in univer- 
sity enrollment is thus inevitable. 
With consiant repetition of empha- 
sis on research and advanced train- 
ing, one asks himself “why should 
the university have a_ student 
body?” The student as an individ- 
ual does not exist, as far as the uni- 
versity is concerned; the university 
is interested in the student only as 
a worker. One wonders if what 
Flexner describes is not the gradu- 
ate school, or what Newman wrote 
of, in contradistinction to the uni- 
versity, as the academy, or, as we 
should say to-day, the research 
foundation. Flexner, however, goes 
to some length to show that it is not 
a research foundation that he is de- 
scribing. That is burdened with the 
weakness of dependence on only a 
worker or two. An institute is but 
a temporary affair; should its direc- 
tor sever his connection with the in- 
stitute, there is no necessity of find- 
ing a successor for him. Not so, 
the university. It has permanenee; 
there is always coming up a group 
of students to continue their ad- 
vanced training. In the final analy- 
sis, the raison d’étre of a student 
body in a university is that from it 
are recruited the workers who will 
carry on the researches begun by 
their teachers. 

It is quite obvious through all 
this that Flexner minimizes teach- 
ing as such. His university even- 
tuates into a highly specialized vo- 
cational school. For some reason 
we all shy from the word “voca- 
tional” unless we mean shop or 
manual work. In truth, any proc- 


ess of education that aims at the 
specific preparation of an individual 
for a niche in occupational life is 
vocational. 


And so Flexner’s ad- 
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vanced researchers constitute a vo- 
cational group, intent on more and 
constantly more specialization. His 
treatment of the philosophical and 
humanistic phases of university 
work are far overshadowed by his 
emphasis on scientific research. 

Now this sort of thinking would 
lead to university reorganization 
quite in the opposite direction from 
that regarded as desirable and nec- 
essary by other theorists and ad- 
ministrators. Both within the group 
of professional educators and out- 
side their number there is a very 
real belief that there may be at the 
present time not too little but too 
much specialization. What with 
integrating courses and overviews 
many universities are attempting to 
build up in their students not only 
a respect for and some proficiency 
in advanced research, but more 
than that, an outlook on the intel- 
lectual world that will unify all 
their specialized procedures and 
make them at home in the constant- 
ly more bewildering and complex 
theories and conclusions derived 
from research. As a group, the re- 
searchers will always constitute a 
minority. For the great majority, 
the university cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the in- 
tellectual life for them, and of keep- 
ing fresh and vigorous the ideal of 
liberal education. 

Stimulating though his discus- 
sion is, Dr. Flexner has spent his 
great energy in depicting not the 
university as we have known it his- 
torically, but rather one department 
of it. He describes what is essential- 
ly the graduate school, and confuses 
that with the university. Until re- 
forms are made with the whole of 
our educational order, the univer- 
sity must continue to deal with the 
majority as well as the minority. 











CHRISTIAN FOLKLORE IN BRAZIL 


By DouGias NAYLOR 


HERE is a sparkling quality 

about the humor and imagina- 
tion of Christian folklore in Brazil. 
I would compare it to old wine—if 
Americans of to-day were able to 
appreciate the simile. It has a tart- 
ness and zest typical of the best 
creative work of Brazilian writers. 
Indeed, I doubt if any “immortal” 
of their Academy of Letters ever 
wrote anything quite so poetic and 
amusing as the popular legend of 
Christ’s appearance in a frontier 
hut in order to protect the people 
from the malicious pranks of the 
Devil. 

According to the natives of 
Piauhy, a small state of the Bra- 
zilian Northeast, Christ made Him- 
self visible there, dressed in the 
cloak-like poncho of the local cow- 
boy, and played a guitar in a musi- 
cal contest with Lucifer. 

Satan had been wandering for 
many years through the region, so 
it is said, his arrival in a locality be- 
ing marked by droughts, floods, or 
pestilence. He wore a Vandyke 
beard, and was a tall lanky individ- 
ual calling himself Manoel de 
Riachao. In sketches made by Bra- 
zilian artists, he usually resembles 
Don Quixote. 

Wandering about the hinterland, 
it was his custom to challenge local 
guitar players to desafios, popular 
contests in the extemporaneous 
composition of verses that are still 
held to-day. The challenger sings 
an ingenious or funny question, the 
adversary composing a reply, and 
asking a return question. An ef- 


fort is made to trap the opponent 
with a ridiculous inquiry that de- 
mands quick thinking and an adroit 
response, as: How many blades of 
grass grow on yonder hill? The 
query is answered by saying the 
number is the same as the fish in 
the near-by lake. State-wide fame 
is won by poets who excel at think- 
ing up ingenious rimes which must 
fit into the fixed musical form of the 
desafio stanza. 

One evening the Devil appeared 
incognito at a farmhouse where 
neighbors were celebrating the fes- 
tival of St. John. The unknown 
visitor easily vanquished the three 
cleverest musicians. He was on the 
point of departure when a young 
man mysteriously appeared in the 
room. No one had noticed his en- 
try; he seemed to have taken form 
out of thin air, in some magic man- 
ner that caused a stir of astonish- 
ment. 

The stranger had an ascetic face, 
long golden hair, blue eyes, and 
wore the leather suit and poncho of 
the local cowboys. He carried a 
violao, the Brazilian guitar. Sitting 
on a bench, he sang a desafio chal- 
lenge in a clear and powerful voice. 

The Devil gulped down a glass of 
rum, boasting in song that he would 
quickly win. 

Miraculous skill in composition 
was displayed by the newcomer, but 
his demeanor was so humble at first 
that the Devil was confident of an 
easy victory. After a time, how- 
ever, the golden-haired singer aban- 
doned his meek manner and glanced 
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piercingly into the eyes of the de- 
mon, who was so disconcerted that 
he struck a false note on his guitar. 

Later, the Devil was _ startled 
when his name of Manoel de Ria- 
chao was introduced into a stanza 
by the unknown musician. Satan 
could not understand how it was 
possible for any human being to 
have recognized him. 

The contest came to an end when 
the strangely gifted visitor request- 
ed Manoel to put the Lord’s Prayer 
into a desafio stanza. The Devil 
was enraged by the fancied insult. 
He leaped to his feet, shouted he 
was not a “praying priest,” and 
madly tore the strings from his 
guitar. 

The astounded gathering then 
saw the victor float out through a 
window and ascend on a cloud into 
the sky. At the same time, a great 
hole opened in the floor into which 
the Devil leaped,—never to appear 
again in Brazil. 

Another legend bearing on Chris- 
tian history is told in a folk-song 
that is almost as popular in Brazil 
as the old plantation melodies were 
in Dixie. It announces with a lilt- 
ing catchy tune that Christ was not 
born in Bethlehem, but in Bahia, 
and that a Negress had the honor of 
being the nurse of the Holy Child. 

Brazilian folklore is rich in be- 
liefs regarding the miraculous as- 
sistance which Christian saints will 
bestow upon the faithful who ap- 
peal for help in business. I knew of 
a priest who was asked to bless the 
newly installed machinery of a 
printing plant in Sao Paulo, the edi- 
tor now fondly referring to his four 
linotypes as Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. 

Figures of Catholic saints are 
used in advertising schemes by va- 
rious small butchers, usually Portu- 
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guese, in the residential districts of 
Rio de Janeiro. These dimly light- 
ed shops appear gruesome at night. 
Through the iron-barred door one 
can see the bloody carcasses of 
freshly killed beeves hanging 
around a chopping block a yard in 
diameter, cut from the butt of a 
giant tree. In one shop was a huge 
wall picture of St. George done in 
strong red colors. On the outside 
of the building was a sign, in Portu- 
guese, announcing: 


BUTCHER SHOP OF ST. GEORGE 


Prosperous firms celebrate im- 
portant anniversaries with a special 
Mass at a cathedral, the ceremony 
resembling in spirit an American 
Thanksgiving service. Employees 
and friends attend, signing their 
names in a register after the serv- 
ice, and then going to the office of 
the company to enjoy a free lunch 
or sandwiches and meat-pastry, and 
to toast the continued success of the 
enterprise. 

Brazilian politicians sometimes 
offer special Masses in big cathe- 
drals to celebrate their birthdays, or 
their return from a vacation abroad. 
The event is advertised in the pa- 
pers, and visitors who attend sign 
their names in the register, the list 
being published by editors support- 
ing the party. One politician, upon 
his return from Europe, hired a 
brass band to play military marches 
in front of a cathedral as he en- 
tered for the special Mass. The 
populace completely blocked the 
street during the exercises, so that 
it appeared as if the whole popula- 
tion of Rio were present. 

Of course, cases of this sort in 
which the Church is asked to bless 
a business venture, or a traveler’s 
safe return to his homeland, may 
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not be justifiably classed as pure 
folklore. Recognition by the Church 
does raise these customs to the 
plane of religion. Yet I believe 
there is reasonable ground for 
treating them as folk-ways, rather 
than as true Catholicism. 

The Church, in my opinion as a 
non-Catholic, is wisely tolerant of 
such practices. I attended one Mass 
held by a leading Rio de Janeiro 
newspaper on an important anni- 
versary, and found it conducted 
with quiet reverence and imposing 
dignity. As for the homecoming of 
the politician, critical remarks may 
safely be limited to the world-wide 
weakness of politicians for public- 
ity. One might as well try to stop 
the sun from shining. 

As in business and politics, so in 
love. Romantic young women fre- 
quently call upon St. Anthony to 
arrange a happy marriage for them. 
I heard of one girl who sewed a tiny 
image of the saint in the hem of her 
skirt so that it would bump against 
her leg when she was walking. 
Every time she gave it a jolt, the 
saint was supposedly reminded of 
her wish for romance. 

Many uneducated Brazilians 
seemingly believe that all of their 
personal desires will be fulfilled by 
making the Sign of the Cross. Some 
Protestant missionaries refer to 
these practices in their attempts to 
discredit Catholicism. Such cus- 
toms are not, however, represent- 
ative of true Catholicism, but mere- 
ly form a part of the superstitious 
beliefs of people who have had their 
imagination stirred by the symbol- 
ism and ritual of the Catholic 
Church. My Protestant friends 


were forever pleading with me to 
take notice of the shocking super- 
stition of the Catholics. 
observing how 


Instead of 
superstitious the 
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Catholics were, I was always in- 
clined to marvel how Catholic the 
superstitious were! 

A bachelor friend of mine had a 
Negro cook who nailed two sticks 
together to form a Holy Cross which 
she stuck in the ground in the 
middle of the chicken yard. She 
put an empty wine bottle on each 
arm, and another upside down on 
the vertical stick. That was her 
method of stopping the spread of a 
contagious disease among the chick- 
ens. My atheist friend laughed 
when I inquired if it had worked. 
He admitted that he had not lost 
any more chickens. 

A touching “human interest” 
story was printed some time ago by 
a Rio de Janeiro newspaper in con- 
nection with a murder case. A serv- 
ant girl, who was arrested, denied 
having committed the deed. During 
the third degree an officer drew a 
crucifix from his pocket, held it be- 
fore the girl, and ordered her to 
kneel before it and swear she was 
innocent. The prisoner began to 
sob, and confessed she was guilty, 
adding that her mother had taught 
her that it was an unforgivable sin 
to tell a lie before the crucifix. 


“Infallible’” prayers, known as 
brava or forte (meaning extra 
strong), are widely circulated. 


These illicit prayers, which are 
frowned upon by Church author- 
ities, are sold secretly in medicinal- 
herb shops of the Brazilian capital, 
all showing a strong influence of 
Christianity. On some is the state- 
ment that they are “Received Di- 
rectly from Jerusalem.” 

I once showed a printed brava to 
a Negro office boy who worked for 
a Rio firm. 

“Be careful,” he cautioned me. 
“Something awful will happen to 
you if you carry that prayer in your 























pocket, because it is dangerous to 
unbelievers. The police would take 
them if they found them for sale. 
Where did you get it? Won’t you 
give it to me? I want to say that 
prayer. It will come true, because 
I have faith.” 

This “extra strong” prayer was 
too long to translate in full, but I 
wish to give a literal translation of 
the Apostles’ Creed, which was bad- 
ly garbled, and repeat enough of it 
to show the quaint and involved 
phraseology of the original. 

“Eternal life. Of the body of the 
resurrection in the remission of sin 
by the Saints of the Catholic Com- 
munion of the Holy Church in the 
Holy Spirit of the Creed, dead or 
alive, judge them of good virtue, 
powerful All Father, Jesus, who at 
the right hand is seated, and to the 
sky ascended on the third day after 
rising from among the dead, having 
descended into the sepulcher, and 
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was crucified dead by Pontius Pilate 
unto agony, Virgin Mary of whom 
was born the Holy Spirit of the 
work planned by the Lord, our Son, 
His only, Jesus Christ, in the be- 
lief of the world is from the sky, 
powerful creator of Jesus in the be- 
lief.” 

It was also necessary to swear by 
“The Three Virgin Girls, the Three 
Fathers of the Good Life, the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, the Twelve Apos- 
tles,” and then repeat the prayer of- 
fered by Christ in the Garden when 
He said, “My Father, may this chal- 
ice of wine be drunk to save the 
world, the soul, the flesh, and so let 
it be.” 


Some day, I fear, all of these 
charming legends, quaint customs 
and twisted prayers will wither and 
die. I hope it won’t be soon. May- 
be the priests will be glad, but I am 
sure the poets will be sorry. 
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By JoHn K. Ryan 


ITH the dawn of the eight- 

eenth century the Protestant 
religion was firmly established in 
England. The government was 
dedicated, completely and finally, to 
the cause of the new religion. With 
the exception of the dissenting 
groups and an almost negligible 
number of Catholics, the English 
people were at least nominal adher- 
ents of the State Church. So com- 
plete was the triumph of Protestant- 
ism that even controversy upon 
points of difference between the 
Catholic faith and Anglican doctrine 
had lost its savor. Thus it was that 
many Englishmen who were inter- 
ested in religion and the philosophy 
of religion turned to study the con- 
tent of the doctrine taught by the 
Established Church. They became 
introspective, as it were, with re- 
gard to their national theology; and 
becoming so, they became critical of 
it. Criticism, in turn, led to open 
skepticism on the part of many of 
these students of the popular reli- 
gion. Especially was this skepti- 
cism directed at the supernatural 
elements of religion. It was in this 
way that the great deistic contro- 
versy of the first half of the eight- 
eenth century began. 

There were, of course, other rea- 
sons for the rise of deism. It was 
inherent in two of the great princi- 
ples of Protestantism, the principle 
of the supremacy of the Scriptures 
alone as a rule of faith and the prin- 
ciple of private interpretation. In- 
evitably, the application of these 
principles by amateur theologians 
led to the facile rationalizing and 


convenient naturalism of deism. 
Again, deism is a natural and ex- 
pected step in the progress of Eng- 
lish philosophy. The English mind 
is impatient of abstract metaphys- 
ical theory. It finds its interest not 
in the regions of the mystical and 
transcendental, but in the fields of 
ethical problems and in the domain 
of “common sense philosophy.” It 
has accordingly expressed itself in 
the succession of positivistic think- 
ers stretching from Roger Bacon 
through William of Ockham, Fran- 
cis Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, the deists 
and their successors down to our 
own time. Moreover, the collapse 
of the medieval schools had been 
followed by the rise of newer sys- 
tems of thought, ranging from pan- 
theism to Pyrrhonism, from ex- 
treme dualism to materialistic and 
idealistic monism. The conflict of 
these newer schools provided place 
for a school of shallow eclecticism 
like that of the deists. Finally, the 
age itself was of such nature that 
this superficial manner of thinking, 
with its pretensions of depth, found 
a speedy and widespread popular- 
ity. 

Deism, like many another chap- 
ter in the history of philosophy, il- 
lustrates the old axiom, Tot homi- 
nes, quot sententiz. John Toland 
and Anthony Collins, Matthew Tin- 
dal and Thomas Chubb, Shaftes- 
bury, Thomas Morgan and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury were leaders of 
the deistic school, but they differed 
greatly in their views and in the ex- 
pression which they gave to them. 
Nevertheless, most of the deists 
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agreed, whether consciously or not, 
upon certain fundamental theses. 
They were anti-authoritarian, and 
decried the claims of all hierarch- 
ical and sacerdotal orders. They 
were naturalistic in that they held 
that the only valid and sufficient 
form of religion is that provided by 
nature. The commands of this nat- 
ural religion are few and simple, 
and the greatest of them is to be- 
lieve in God and to do one’s duty. 
Fundamentally, this is the teaching 
of the Christian religion. It, too, is 
entirely natural, although heavily 
overladen with the purely human 
and positive. Thus with regard to 
Christianity the deists were advo- 
cates—pre-Kantian advocates, it is 
worth noting—of the modern tend- 
ency to lower the religion of Jesus 
Christ from its place as a dogmatic 
religion to the level of a system of 
ethics. 

In short, the deists were purely 
naturalistic in their theology as 
well as in their philosophy. They 
cried down and attacked the super- 
natural element in religion. They 
emphasized the natural knowledge 
which men have of the existence 
and nature of God. They held that 
the true worship of God consisted 
merely in virtuous and pious ac- 
tion, but they were at least daring 
enough to admit a future life and a 
future system of rewards and pun- 
ishments. All in all, however, they 
kept closely to the things of this 
life. Deism was a philosophy that 
was of the earth earthy. It was a 
system which arose almost of neces- 
sity from its age. Shallow, showy, 
easy to grasp and easier to talk, it 
had an instant audience. It was the 
fashionable philosophy of its little 
day, and as a result every thinker 
and writer of that day felt its influ- 
ence. Less likely to escape its ap- 
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peal than almost any of his con- 
temporaries was Henry St. John, 
the brilliant and dissolute Lord 
Bolingbroke, orator, statesman, 
man of letters, guide, philosopher 
and friend of Alexander Pope. 

Through Bolingbroke deism 
flowed over and into Pope. A de- 
voted friend and almost slavish ad- 
mirer of Bolingbroke, Pope could 
not help but feel the influence of 
deism, if only through his corre- 
spondence and conversation with 
that distinguished man of the world 
and perfect product of his age. 
Moreover, in view of the character 
and talents of Alexander Pope, it 
was inevitable that he should be 
deeply impressed by the platitudes, 
the half-truths and the downright 
errors of deism, and also that he 
should give them expression in a 
didactic poem. This he did in his 
famous Essay on Man. 

Yet the conclusion cannot be 
drawn, as some have tried to do, 
that Bolingbroke alone is responsi- 
ble for the philosophical and 
pseudo-philosophical ideas of the 
Essay. It has well been said that 
the ideas of the poem were the com- 
mon property of the age. “Every- 
where, in the pulpit, in the coffee- 
houses, in every pamphlet, argu- 
ment on the origin of evil, on the 
goodness of God, and the constitu- 
tion of the world was rife. Into the 
prevailing topic of polite conversa- 
tion Bolingbroke, who _ returned 
from exile in 1723, was drawn by 
the bent of his native genius. Pope 
followed the example and impulse 
of his friend’s more powerful mind. 
Thus much there was of special 
suggestion. But the arguments or 
topics of the poem are to be traced 
to books in much vogue at the time; 
to Shaftesbury’s Characteristics 
(1711), King on the Origin of Evil 
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(1702), and particularly to Leib- 
nitz, Essais de Théodicée (1710).” 
Thus wrote Mark Pattison in his in- 
troduction to the Essay on Man in 
the Clarendon edition of Pope’s 
works. 

Whether Bolingbroke was really 
the “master of the poet and the 
song,” as Pope himself says, or 
whether the spirit moving Pope to 
write the Essay on Man was rather 
the spirit of the age, is more a mat- 
ter for the special student than for 
the general reader. We turn to-day 
to the poem and find that it can still 
be read with interest. We may tire 
of “the ticking of the couplet clock” 
as we read its four epistles. The 
thoughts that Pope believed to be 
sublime or profound may leave us 
unmoved. We may find its truths 
to be platitudes, its basic principles 
common-places at best, half-truths 
or out and out fallacies at worst. 
In spite of all this, the Essay on 
Man still exerts an attraction, still 
shows itself to be a philosophical 
poem which possesses a genuine vi- 
tality two centuries after the ova- 
tions which attended its publication. 
The very fact that the most finished 
literary artist in all the long range 
of English literature thought upon 
things philosophical and gave his 
thoughts form and utterance endows 
the work with a value that will en- 
dure. 


What are the basic principles of 
the “Essay on Man?” First of all, 
there is the characteristic deistic de- 
termination “to vindicate the ways 
of God to man.” It is the wish to 
examine nature, including human 
nature, by the light of reason alone 
and to deduce from this examina- 
tion such truths as the existence of 
God, His governance of the uni- 
verse, man’s place in the order of 
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nature, his duties to self, to fellow 
men and to God. Positive knowl- 
edge is man’s only guide in his 
search for these truths. Divine 
revelation is not to be relied upon, 
used or even adverted to. There 
seems to be no suspicion that many 
of the truths which are so confi- 
dentiy referred to reason alone are 
actually a legacy from revealed re- 
ligion. The good deist, of course, 
sets due limits to the powers of 
man’s understanding, and in view 
of this it is amusing to note how de- 
tailed and extensive is Pope’s 
knowledge of God and the universe, 
despite his protestations as to the 
weakness of the human intellect. 
Not unnaturally, in view of the 
precise and orderly nature of Pope’s 
own mind, the Essay presents a 
system of extreme teleology. “Order 
is Heaven’s first law,” and every- 
thing serves its purpose in the uni- 
versal order of things. Man may 
doubt and question as to the useful- 
ness or propriety of one thing or an- 
other in nature. 
tion man may even say that there is 
evil in nature. He may complain or 
rebel, but this is only because of the 
limitations of his own _ intellect. 
“°Tis but a part we see, and not a 
whole,” and if we could only see 
things in their universal setting, 
then we would see the justice of this 
all-pervading order. Perhaps Pope 
had heard of Spinoza’s plea that we 
look at things sub specie xternitatis. 
(Is not this an echo of the older 
question, Quid ad xternitatem?) At 
any rate, Pope is most urgent in his 
demand that his readers consider 
each thing as a link in a perfectly 
forged chain of means and ends. 
Why cavil or complain at the weak- 
ness, blindness, littleness of man? 
We might have been made still 
weaker, blinder and smaller. We 








In his presump-. 
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can find the reason for our present 
nature, however, by the simple ex- 
pedient of examining the order of 
nature and discovering that 


“Then, in the scale of reasoning 
life, *tis plain, 

There must be, somewhere, such a 
rank as man.” 


In Pope’s teleology there is no 
room for imperfection. Man is not 
really imperfect, nor is heaven in 
fault. In the “vast chain of being” 
which stretches from God down 
through “natures ethereal, human, 
angel, man” to “beast, bird, fish, in- 
sect, what no man can see,” each 
thing possesses its own degree of 
perfection. Each thing is subordi- 
nated to that which is higher; each 
serves its end and is therefore fitted 
to that end. Hence it is that our 
logic and duty lie in this: 


“Then say not man’s imperfect, 
Heaven in fault; 

Say rather, man’s as perfect as he 
ought.” 


In this perfect order man is by 
nature destined for happiness. Hap- 
piness is our end and due, and it 
can be gained through two provi- 
sions that have been made for us. 
The first of these is the fact that 
“Heav’n from all creatures hides the 
book of fate.” Brutes do not know 
what we know. The lamb which 
you have marked for the slaughter, 
“had he thy reason would he skip 
and play?” So also in the case of 
man; he is ignorant of his fate, and 
his happiness is secured by this ig- 
norance. Could we bear the burdens 
and the sorrows of this life, if we 
knew that others still worse were 
yet in store for us? This “blindness 
to the future” is kindly given, says 
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Pope. It is one provision for hu- 
man happiness; the second and 
more important provision is our 
hope of life everlasting. 

When Pope wrote his lines on im- 
mortality in the first book of the 
Essay, a new spirit seemed to in- 
form his writing, giving it a warmth 
and life found nowhere else in the 
poem. Here is no cold philosophiz- 
ing, no dry preaching on texts taken 
from an empty metaphysic. We 
sense here a yearning that is very 
real, a pathos that touches the heart 
because it comes from the heart. 
Did Pope realize the futility of his 
deeds, the emptiness of his life, the 
vanity of his achievements? Did he 
look back over his days of suffering 
and loneliness, and then hope hum- 
bly but surely for a better life to 
come? To one reader this seems to 
be the truth and the key to the 
tenderness and _ genuine poetic 
quality of these familiar lines: 


“Hope humbly then; with trembling 
pinions soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death; and 
God adore. 

What future bliss, he gives not 
thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy bless- 
ing now. : 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast; 

Man never is, but always to be 
blest. 

The soul, uneasy and confined 
from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to 
come.” 


A second basic idea which runs 
throughout the entire poem, and es- 
pecially throughout the first epistle, 
is the theory of philosophical opti- 
mism. Pope once said that he had 
never read a word of Leibnitz, but 
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that fact would not prevent him 
from being familiar with the lead- 
ing theses of the great German phi- 
losopher’s popular Essays on The- 
odicy. Optimism, as a matter of 
fact, was the natural complement of 
Pope’s teleology. However, Pope, 
eclectic that he was, was little con- 
cerned with the logical sequence of 
his doctrines. He was little con- 
cerned also with answering, or even 
proposing to himself, objections to 
the various dogmas which he so 
glibly advances. The obvious ob- 
jections to philosophical optimism 
either never arose in his mind or he 
brushed them aside. It was suffi- 
cient for Pope that the doctrine was 
in vogue at the time, that it appealed 
to him and showed at least a sur- 
face harmony with his other tenets. 
So we find him saying, “Of systems 
possible. . . . That wisdom infinite 
must form the best.” He is as in- 
sistent as Dr. Pangloss himself in 
holding that all is for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds. He 
ends the first epistle with these lines 
which sum up and repeat all that 
he has said before: 


“All nature is but art, unknown to 
thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou 
canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not under- 
stood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And spite of pride, in erring rea- 
son’s spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is 
right.” 

with this 


Along philosophical 


optimism and in harmony with it, 
but glaringly out of harmony with 
some of the other confident asser- 
tions in the first epistle, Pope intro- 
duced another tenet which was 
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popular enough in his day and is in 
our own time enjoying an even 
greater triumph. This is a state- 
ment of pantheism of the crudest 
sort, the pantheism of Giordano 
Bruno. All things, says Pope, are 
but parts of one stupendous whole, 
“Whose body nature is, and God the 
soul.” If Pope had never read a line 
of Leibnitz, he assurely had not read 
a page of Bruno or Baruch Spinoza, 
although their essential thought is 
his. It is difficult to see how Pope 
could have written these lines with 
any sort of conscience or logic, yet 
here we have them. Pantheism, like 
optimism, was in the air, and Pope, 
with a fine disdain for truth and 
logic, adapts it: to his ends, perhaps 
for no higher reason than the fact 
that the theory lent itself to his 
rhetoric. 


The second epistle of the Essay 
on Man treats “of man with respect 
to himself as an individual.” Here 
again are found conventional deistic 
opinions, and here again, as in the 
first epistle, Pope is at his best as a 
didactic poet. Having already given 
two exhaustive explanations of the 
divine nature, Pope now warns us 
of presumption in scanning the 
countenance of God. He urges a re- 
turn to the Socratic maxim, “Know 
thyself,” for “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” From this he 
goes on in one of those brilliant 
pieces of rhetoric which mark this 
epistle. This is the familiar de- 
scription of man, “a being darkly 
wise and rudely great,” “the glory, 
jest, and riddle of the world.” 

In his analysis of human nature, 
Pope finds two essential elements: 
“Self-love to urge, and reason to re- 
strain.” Each has its proper func- 
tion, each is necessary for the well- 
being of man. One serves as a 
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check upon the other: let self-love 
become too concerned with immedi- 
ate goods, and reason steps in to 
show us what the future has in store 
for us if we are not more careful. 
All the emotions, says Pope in an- 
other echo from Spinoza, are simply 
modes of self-love. Moreover, “ ’Tis 
real good, or seeming, moves them 
all.” It is interesting to note in 
passages such as these how a resi- 
due of the philosophia perennis, the 
philosophy of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen, had left its inheritance 
of sound principles to later genera- 
tions of feebler thinkers. Here in 
this part of the Essay we find some 
of them, but often so distorted, mis- 
understood or misstated that they 
are hardly recognizable. Interest- 
ing it is, also, to note the typically 
post-Renaissance and post-Reforma- 
tion sneer at Scholastic philosophy, 
the well-worn references to “subtle 
schoolmen” and their “rash dex- 
terity of wit.” The sneers are re- 
vealing in more ways than one, for 
such references to the schoolmen 
come only too often from those un- 
familiar with all philosophy worthy 
of the name as well as that of the 
Middle Ages. 

The second epistle does not reach 
the level of the first, either in mat- 
ter or in form. For all that, it con- 
tains some of the Essay’s finest 
didactic passages. Among these are 
the description of the ages of man 
and the description of vice with its 
famous couplets: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful 
mien, 

As, to be hated needs but to be 
seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her 
face, 

We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” 
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Having established the true rela- 
tions of man to God and the uni- 
verse and having considered man in 
se, Pope now proceeds in the third 
epistle to give the ultimate doctrine 
upon man as a social being. In the 
three hundred and twenty lines of 
this section of the Essay, Pope set- 
tles such questions as the state of 
nature, the part that reason and in- 
stinct play in the origin and opera- 
tion of society, the origin not only 
of society in general but also of par- 
ticular types of civil society, the 
origin, decay and restoration of true 
religion. Thrown in for good meas- 
ure are such minor contributions 
as discussions upon superstition 
and tyranny. It is not difficult to 
conclude from this partial catalogue 
of the topics treated in the third 
epistle that the charge that the Es- 
say on Man is superficial is nothing 
if not just. 

Holding fast to his doctrine of ab- 
solute and perfect order prevailing 
throughout the universe, with love 
dominating all things, Pope de- 
scribes man in the state of nature: 
“Pride then was not; nor arts, that 
pride to aid.” That was the golden 
age, the age when man was innocent 
of all sin and crime, when he walked 
in peace with the wild beast, “joint- 
tenant of the shade.” The forest 
was the first temple and there “all 
vocal beings hymn’d their equal 
God.” Only by forming the strong- 
est of contrasting images can we pic- 
ture for ourselves the differences be- 
tween our own decadent days and 
that age of innocence for all man- 
kind. 

Without explaining why nature 
did not allow our race to remain in 
this state of primitive perfection, 
Pope next tells how the voice of na- 
ture urged man to exercise his rea- 
son upon the activities of the lower 
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animals. Man did as he was in- 
structed; he saw the bee, the mole, 
the nautilus, the silkworm and 
many another member of the ani- 
mal kingdom, each performing its 
appointed task. From each of 
these he learned something, and so 
“Cities were built, societies were 
made.” The name of king was un- 
known at first, but finally common 
interest placed the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of one man, the 
patriarchal head of the community, 
“A prince, the father of his people 
made.” The patriarch was crowned 
by nature and sat as “King, priest, 
and parent of his growing state.” 

Such was the origin of civil so- 
ciety according to theories favored 
by the first man of letters two hun- 
dred years ago. Even simpler in 
Pope’s philosophy is the origin of 
religion. The patriarch was vener- 
ated as divine by his subjects, until 
they saw him die. Then they per- 
ceived that there must be a Divine 
Father, the prototype of this earthly 
father whom they had just lost. 
Strangely inconsistent with the pan- 
theism of the first epistle is the as- 
sertion that men were led by the 
light of natural reason to admit the 
existence of a Heavenly Father, dis- 
tinct from the world which is His 
work. For a long time all continued 
well in this primitive state, but 
gradually force corrupted men’s 
minds and hearts. Tyrants arose 
in the state and superstition in re- 
ligion. Both were the result of un- 
bridled self-love, but a reaction set 
in and changes were brought about. 
“The studious head or generous 
mind” arose, and took as his task 
the restoration of “the faith and 
moral Nature gave before.” 

In keeping with the facile dogmas 
of deism, Pope is properly skeptical 
as to the value of the various types 
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of government in his day and the 
several religions which claimed 
truth for their side. He is the typi- 
cal cocksure indifferentist and lati- 
tudinarian. Pragmatic arguments 
suit him and his school best, and he 
is entirely unconcerned with that 
principle of logic which tells us that 
religions and governments work 
well because they are true, rather 
than true because they succeed. 
Thus we find him asserting with 
the utmost confidence: 


“For forms of government let fools 
contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is 
best: 
For modes of faith let graceless 
zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in 
the right.” 


The fourth and final epistle of the 
Essay on Man concerns itself with 
“the nature and state of man with 
respect to happiness.” This is the 
deistic adaptation of the traditional 
Aristotelian theory of eudemonism, 
and a most prosaic and comfortable 
adaptation it is. All men are des- 
tined to be happy, but there is, of 
course, great diversity of opinion as 
to what happiness is and where it 
can be found. Moreover, we must 
always remember that the “Univer- 
sal Cause acts not by partial, but by 
general laws.” Hence we must not 
be hasty in complaining of evil and 
pain, or the loss of happiness. We 
must consider things in their larger 
meaning, remember that rank and 
power matter little in the sum of 
human bliss, that happiness is not 
found in mere externals, etc., etc., 
etc. One thing more must we re- 
member, that three things are most 
important for human happiness, 
“health, peace, and competence.” 





























And so Pope goes on with his 
theories of the nature and cause of 
human happiness. He illustrates 
his points with a wealth of refer- 
ence to men and things. He inter- 
weaves his eudemonism with 
strands of the leading doctrines 
used in the earlier parts of the poem. 
He is brilliantly epigrammatic, and 
these concluding pages of what the 
author thought to be a great philo- 
sophical poem are made memorable 
by some of the most famous lines in 
literature. The work ends with a 
splendidly phrased address to Bol- 
ingbroke, the “master of the poet 
and the song.” There is a final 
repetition of the great principle of 
optimism, “WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT,” 
placed in small capitals for empha- 
sis. Last of all, there is a bit of 
irony of which Pope was utterly un- 
conscious, the concluding line, “And 
all our knowledge is ourselves to 
know.” If this is true, how griev- 
ously false is most of the Essay on 
Man! 


To consider the Essay on Man 
seriously as a philosophical work 
would result only in smiles and irri- 
tations. In Pope’s own day devas- 
tating criticisms of the poem were 
published. In our day, when we see 
deism as completely dead as any- 
thing in the whole history of phi- 
losophy, it is even easier to perceive 
the absurd errors, the glaring con- 
tradictions, the unproved and un- 
provable assumptions of the work. 
Yet the Essay is not without value 
philosophically. The subject is one 
admirably adapted to didactic po- 
etry, and if the flaws of the poem 
are many and great, it still has its 
virtues. Individual passages, like 
the opening address to St. John, the 
“Lo, the poor Indian!” passage, the 
lines beginning “What’s fame?” 
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and many another are not only in 
conformity with objective truth, but 
they are also examples of Pope’s 
finest abilities as a literary artist. 
To say this is no slight praise to 
give to any verse. 

Pope was not an original thinker. 
Yet in the Essay on Man he has per- 
formed one task which often es- 
capes the genius of the pioneer. 
He has taken many a truth that is 
as old as the human race and the 
common property of every lan- 
guage. To them he has given in 
English the final, compact expres- 
sion which becomes accepted and 
universal. This is an extraordinary 
literary feat, but it is one which 
Pope performed over and over. 
“Virtue alone is happiness below”; 
“An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God”; “Worth makes the man, 
and want of it the fellow”; “Order 
is Heaven’s first law’; “Man never 
is, but always to be blest”; these 
and many more like them constitute 
in themselves a claim to fame. It 
is no small contribution for a think- 
er to give new and accurate terms 
to the vocabulary of any science, 
and Pope’s achievement was akin 
to this. 

Another great merit of the work 
is also more properly literary than 
philosophical. This is the almost 
unrivaled wealth of epigram that it 
contains. Pope’s genius for com- 
pact and vivid expression is shown 
nowhere to better advantage than in 
the Essay. He ranks next to Shake- 
speare as the most quoted of Eng- 
lish authors, and an embarrassment 
of riches is the only obstacle met in 
choosing examples. His description 
of Bacon, “The wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,” is a case in 
point. So also is his reference to 
“Cromwell damn’d to everlasting 
fame.” 
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“What can ennoble sots, or slaves, 
or cowards? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the 
Howards.” 


“Mark by what wretched steps their 
glory grows, 

From dirt and sea-weed as proud 
Venice rose.” 


“Honor and shame from no condi- 
tion rise; 
Act well your part, there all the 
honor lies.” 


“Strength of mind is exercise, not 
rest.” 


Lines like these may not be deep 
or original in thought, but they are 
the work of a man who had an al- 
most unparalleled genius for lan- 


guage. 


For the Catholic reader the Essay 
on Man possesses an especial inter- 
est. Pope was nominally a Cath- 
olic, but, as has been said, he had no 
real convictions on any subject ex- 
cept poetry. He was not a man of 
deep or penetrating intellect. He 
was without wide or systematic 
knowledge of philosophy or reli- 
gion. He was content to accept as 
final and definitive a bundle of dog- 
mas which had little in their favor 
except the fact that they were the 
fashion of his time. His whole- 
hearted acceptance of deism is 
something which may be explained, 
must be regretted, and cannot be 
condoned. 

Here was a man who, by his early 
training, must have had some slight 
acquaintance with the depth and 
wealth of meaning, the beauty and 
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the majesty of Catholic thought. 
Pope must have caught some hint 
of the universality and eternality 
of the Church’s doctrines. Yet like 
so many other Catholic figures in 
modern thought, like so many in 
our own day, he permitted and 
caused himself to be thoroughly sec- 
ularized, to become the type almost 
of the intellectual opportunist. He 
gave his allegiance to the philosoph- 
ic mode of the day, and sought his 
inspiration therein. He was held 
completely captive by _the time- 
spirit. He lacked altogether the 
good will and the clarity of vision 
which might have led him to lend 
his talent to the service of sounder 
and more enduring doctrines. That 
the doctrines which he did accept so 
confidently were not sound and en- 
during quickly became evident. In 
the quick collapse of the pretentious 
fabric of deism lies the best judg- 
ment of Pope’s choice. 

Yet whatever may be one’s re- 
grets at Alexander Pope’s intellec- 
tual insufficiency, at his opportu- 
nism and secularism, the Essay on 
Man can still be accepted objective- 
ly and realistically. It has lived for 
two hundred years and has taken an 
established place in English litera- 
ture. Its philosophy is purely nat- 
uralistic and eclectic. It is a strange 
hybrid, born of the union of many 
opposing theories. Inconsistent, su- 
perficial, tedious at times and at 
times marred by a cheap skepticism, 
utterly devoid of originality or con- 
structive value, the philosophy of 
the Essay on Man does not “find” 
us, as Coleridge said. Yet for all 
that, the poem abides as the almost 
flawless expression of the mind of 
its author and the spirit of his age. 




















MAXIMILIAN AND CHARLOTTE OF MEXICO 


By PrerreE CRABITES 


ERDINAND MAXIMILIAN JO- 
SEPH, Archduke of Austria 
and Emperor of Mexico, was born 
July 6, 1832. He was the second 
son of Archduke Francis Karl and 
the younger brother of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. He was a sailor by 
profession. In July, 1857, he mar- 
ried Charlotte, the daughter of King 
Leopold I. of Belgium. She was 
just seventeen when he led her to 
the altar and reputed to be the most 
beautiful princess in Europe. But 
her father was very ambitious. He 
had been a princeling and had be- 
come a ruling sovereign. He, there- 
fore, welcomed the opportunity of 
having his daughter wed a man who 
was about to be named Governor 
General of Lombardy—Venice. 
Milan was Maximilian’s capital. He 
ruled the:e from 1857 to 1859. Int 
the latter year, however, the Ital- 
ians tired of this foreign domina- 
tion and the battle of Solferino 
drove the Hapsburgs out of the city 
of the Sforzas. The deposed Resi- 
dent and his gracious bride accord- 
ingly moved to Miramar, a palace 
near Trieste. They lived there, 
bubbling over with ambition, but 
denied any chance of participating 
in the governmental life of Vienna. 
While they were in this receptive 
frame of mind things were in a fluid 
state in far away Mexico. Matters 
finally crystallized in those parts in 
a manner which was destined to 
transform an archduke of Austria 
into an archdupe of Napoleon III. 
The George Washington who won 
their independence for the Mexi- 
cans was a Benedict Arnold. His 


name was Don Agustin Iturbide. 
He was a Spaniard by birth and a 
soldier who fought valiantly in the 
army of his King. When he had 
been placed in supreme command 
of all of his Catholic Majesty’s 
troops, Iturbide went over to the 
Patriots. On February 24, 1821, 
victory definitely perched on his 
new but besmirched banner. He 
was a Monarchist at heart. He, 
therefore, sent a delegation to Eu- 
rope to endeavor to get a scion of a 
ruling dynasty to come to the New 
World and wield a scepter. But 
nothing came of all of this. The 
upshot was that Iturbide crowned 
himself and became Emperor. He 
gavé choice benefices to his friends. 
One of them was Antonio Lépez de 
Santa Anna. This favorite was 
awarded the toothsome post of the 
Governorship of Vera Cruz. He ran 
his creator out of the country. Itur- 
bide then tried to imitate Napoleon 
and to return from Elba. He was 
taken prisoner and shot. And thus 
did the first chief executive of in- 
dependent Mexico set a precedent 
as to how later rulers of that land 
may expect to enter the Hereafter. 

These upheavals were accompa- 
nied by bloodshed. Revolutions are 
apt to spell pillage. In Mexico 
they produced conditions which 
bordered on anarchy. This dis- 
turbed the equanimity of Euro- 
pean bondholders. They, there- 
fore, began to preach the gospel of 
intervention. And at the same time 
two Mexican refugees appeared 
upon the horizon who were destined 
to play prominent parts in inducing 
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Maximilian and Charlotte to give up 
Miramar for Chapultepec. The eld- 
er of them was Don José Maria 
Gutierrez de Estrada. He had a 
fluent pen, great perseverance and 
boundless ambition. He hammered 
upon the idea that the people of the 
United States were rapacious land 
grabbers whose mouths watered at 
the sight of his country’s wealth. 
Starting from this premise he la- 
bored the proposition that Mexico 
was predestined to be rent asunder 
by civil strife, largely fomented 
north of the Rio Grande, unless 
Stable government was assured by 
the reéstablishment of a monarchy. 
And from these postulates he drew 
the deduction that Europe owed it 
to Mexico to save his fatherland 
from perdition and from the United 
States by permitting Mexicans to 
have an emperor. Fate willed it 
that Gutierrez should have as his 
coadjutor in this propaganda a 
young fellow exile named Don José 
Manuel Hidalgo y Esnaurrizar. 
Both Gutierrez and Hidalgo had 
been in the diplomatic game. They, 
therefore, knew what ladies to 
court, what men to flatter, and what 
charities to support. Luckily for 
both of them—and unhappily for 
Maximilian and Charlotte — Hidal- 
go’s gracious manners had won the 
heart of the elderly Countess of 
Montijo. He had known her in 
Spain and had whispered appropri- 
ate compliments into her ears, when 
she had two beautiful daughters 
whom a less adroit diplomatist 
would perhaps not have failed to 
notice. The younger of these maid- 
ens became Eugénie, Empress of 
the French. When she was raised 
to her high station he faded momen- 
tarily out of her mind. But one day 
when she was driving from Biarritz 
to Bayonne she saw Hidalgo who 
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was waiting on a street corner for 
the diligence. The Empress imme- 
diately stopped her carriage and 
ordered her equerry to bring Hidal- 
go to her. A few brief words of 
greeting were exchanged and it was 
arranged that Hidalgo should go on 
a short yachting jaunt with Her 
Majesty and her suite. When the 
Mexican received this command he 
saw in it the hand of Providence. 
He knew of Eugénie’s political as- 
cendancy over Napoleon III. Hidal- 
go, therefore, determined to strike 
while he had the imperial ear. Be- 
fore that pleasure party ended Eu- 
génie was committed heart and soul 
to the cause of Mexico. 

And circumstances were such that 
Napoleon III. willingly followed the 
path traced for him by his consort. 
He was the most uxorious of hus- 
bands. His Empress was a woman 
of entrancing beauty, of engaging 
charm and of an endearing disposi- 
tion. He loved her, he admired her, 
and he trusted her. But a monoga- 
mist in principle he was a polyga- 
mist in practice. And Cavour, the 
wily Piedmontese statesman, knew 
this. He appealed to the patriotism 
of Countess Castiglione to have her 
get the French ruler into her 
clutches and to use this ascendancy 
so as to force France to intervene in 
Italy and drive Austria out of Lom- 
bardy and Venice. When the Em- 
peror was thus being courted by 
Venus in the interests of Mars, Hi- 
dalgo appeared upon the scene. Eu- 
génie knew of her consort’s infidel- 
ity. She did not seek to pay him 
back in kind. But she had to have 
an outlet for her imprisoned soul. 
The chess board of international 
polities was her solace. The truant 
spouse encouraged this practice for 
it assured him peace in the boudoir. 
It, therefore, came to pass that 























when the Empress spoke of Mexico, 
Countess Castiglione had her quarry 
in just the proper frame of mind to 
make him more than ready to do 
anything that Eugénie wanted. 

An audience was, accordingly, ar- 
ranged for the Mexican. It took 
place in the autumn of 1858. As 
soon as he had been presented to the 
Emperor the latter inquired: 
“what’s the news from your 
home?” Quick as a flash came the 
retort, “all’s lost unless your Maj- 
esty will deign to save us.” And in 
this reply is found the kernel of the 
policy that was used in getting Na- 
poleon III. to intervene. It was an 
appeal to his vanity. 

But it was not until September, 
1861, that an attempt was made to 
get down to business. The Amer- 
ican Civil War was then raging. It 
seemed to take the sting out of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The _ courtier- 
lobbyist saw an admirable opening 
for an Anglo-Hispano-French inter- 
vention inspired and led by Napo- 
leon. But he knew that he could 
not carry the day without a stand- 
ard bearer. It did not take him 
long to find out that neither the Em- 
peror nor the Empress had heir eye 
on anybody. He, therefore, decided 
to be his own Warwick. After scan- 
ning the field he pinned his faith 
upon Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria. 

When this decision was taken 
Providence had already stacked the 
cards. It had fashioned the ideal 
victim of a confidence man. Maxi- 
milian was predestined to be de- 
ceived. He had, it is true, a weak 
receding chin which should have 
warned him not to indulge in self- 
assurance. Those, however, were 
the days when safety razors were 
unknown. He, therefore, hid from 
his own eyes the warning which the 
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Almighty had stamped upon his 
countenance. The gossamer silk- 
ness of his soft blond beard har- 
monized so admirably with his en- 
dearing blue eyes, that he thought 
that he was an Adonis born to rule. 
The Mexicans therefore found that 
the man they wanted was not at all 
unwilling to accept the diadem that 
glittered. All that the Master of 
Miramar asked was that England 
should heartily support the proposi- 
tion and that the offer should come 
spontaneously from the heart of the 
Mexican people. 

England, Spain and France got to-¥ 
gether on October 31, 1861, and 
agreed to send a joint military ex- 
pedition to Mexico to protect the 
lives and property of their nationals 
and to safeguard the interests of 
their bondholders. Victoria landed 
800 bluejackets. Isabella a consid- 
erable force under General Prim 
and Napoleon some twenty-five hun- 
dred men. This display of arms 
angered Washington. It entered a 
formal protest but with Bull Run 
ringing in its ears it could not safely 
take on three more enemies. This 
invasion, however, strengthened the 
hands of the Mexican Liberals. 
They had found live leaders in 
Benito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, 
two full-blooded Indians. They, 
therefore, stoutly opposed the Euro- 
pean forces, or rather they laid 
their plans to do so. And then the 
Allies fell out. England and Spain 
pouted and went home and Napo- 
leon sent reénforcements and re- 
mained in the country. Porfirio 
Diaz gave these Crimean veterans a 
sound thrashing at Puebla on May 
5, 1862. The French, to wipe out 
this blow, sent further battalions 
and before they knew where they 
were they had taken on a big order. 
Weeks passed. They turned into 
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months. The best blood cf the 
South was pouring forth in a steady 
stream. Numerical superiority, 
greater wealth and courage worthy 
of such foes were gradually turning 
the scales of victory toward the 
Northern forces. England saw this. 
She did her best to steer Maximilian 
into the path of common sense. 
The throne of Greece was then va- 
cant. She offered it to him. But by 
this time he and Charlotte felt that 
it was their duty to save Mexico 
from anarchy. They were awaiting 
the results of a plebiscite, or of a 
summons of some sort. I do not 
think that they knew just what they 
were expecting or what they really 
required. They had begun by in- 
sisting upon English codperation. 
They ended by saying that they 
would be satisfied if London would 
abstain from issuing a formal veto. 
They exacted a promise from Napo- 
leon III. that he would not desert 
them. They left to his soldiers the 
delicate mission of acting as spirit- 
ual sponsors to whatever elections 
might be held to express the will of 
Mexico in regard to their accession. 
They were ready to leave when a 
delegation chosen under the protec- 
tion of French bayonets offered 
them the scepter of Montezuma. 

It was on April 14, 1864, that 
they set sail for Vera Cruz. They 
had a delightful ocean passage. 
Maximilian spent most of his time 
aboard elaborating a manual of 
court etiquette and precedence. 
But when they reached Vera Cruz 
their troubles began, or rather they 
received a welcome from that im- 
portant seaport which was ominous- 
ly calm. By the time Mexico City 
was entered the French had organ- 
ized a public demonstration that 
convinced the new rulers that they 
were the elect of the nation. 
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But the Church trouble was there 
to make their lives miserable. Na- 
poleon III. had impressed upon 
Maximilian that liberalism should 
be the watchword of his program. 
The Mexican Emperor, therefore, 
drifted towards a policy which out- 
raged the conservative party. It 
had engineered the movement 
which had brought him into being. 
Its leaders were looking for patron- 
age. They heard their champion 
proclaim that he was their Emperor 
and divorced from factional poli- 
tics. But they saw him put Liberals 
into office, flirt with Radicals and 
abstain from helping the Church. 
This incensed the faithful. It was 
bad enough, they thought, to have 
their sacred institutions spoliated 
by enemies but it was intolerable, 
they urged, to have this injustice 
perpetrated by the Empire they had 
created. They raised such a hue 
and cry that the distracted Emperor 
sought to right about face. And 
then, when this was done, the oth- 
ers protested that he was a partisan 
and not the Constitutional Sover- 
eign whom they had agreed to ac- 
cept. This, of course, caused fur- 
ther turmoil. It meant more back- 
ing and filling. It engendered a dis- 
play of vacillation, weakness and 
timidity that satisfied nobody and 
that would have displeased every- 
body if Mexicans were not constitu- 
tionally unable to agree upon any 
proposition. 

While all this was going on the 
French military authorities were 
committing one blunder after an- 
other. They wiped out the stain of 
Puebla. In doing so they made 
such a hero out of General Bazaine 
that he became insufferable. He fell 
out with everybody—in fact every- 
body down there was at odds with 
everybody else during the whole 
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time that Maximilian was in Mexico. 
The Emperor and his immediate 
group were soon at logger heads 
with the French expeditionary 
force. Its officers were all at dagger 
points and _ continually writing 
home reviling one another. And in 
the meantime the Mexican units, 
which were attached to the French 
forces, began to dislike their foreign 
companions in arms so cordially 
that a new form of civil war ap- 
peared for a moment to be immi- 
nent. It was, in a word, a case of 
unending intrigue, bad blood and 
working at cross purposes. And 
while this war was going on Juarez 
and his army were sniping the Im- 
perialists, falling back whenever the 
latter approached in numbers and 
reoccupying all towns as soon as the 
French garrisons were removed or 
reduced in number. 

The same indecision that marked 
Maximilian’s policy as regards the 
Church characterized his treatment 
of those who were in arms against 
him. He began by offering amnesty. 
This was spurned by the opposition. 
When the Emperor perceived that 
his offers of peace were rejected and 
above all when he saw that Wash- 
ington refused to recognize him and 
continued to deal with Juarez as the 
de facto and de jure ruler of Mex- 
ico he went in for reprisals. He al- 
lowed Bazaine to persuade him to 
issue an imperial ukase, dated Oc- 
tober 3, 1865, which announced that 
Liberals in arms would not be treat- 
ed as prisoners of war and that any 
soldiers who might be captured 
would be put up against a wall and 
shot. This order was issued after 
Appomattox. It was meant to be a 
defy to the United States. 

And then the Church issue en- 
tered another of its Protean phases. 
Instead of trying to.settle it in Mex- 
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ico the Emperor decided to mark 
time at home and to send an emis- 
sary to Rome to seek to solve the 
problem. But this merely served to 
enrage everybody. The outcome 
was confusion worse confounded. 

It appears that Maximilian final- 
ly learned from an authoritative 
source that Napoleon had definitely 
decided to withdraw his _ troops. 
The Emperor of Mexico knew what 
this would mean. ‘He had often 
been told that Paris had determined 
to desert him but he had refused to 
believe that his friend would betray 
him. When the brutal reality was 
now all too clear the Hapsburg 
Archduke resolved to abdicate. 
This was in July, 1866. The Em- 
press would not hear of this. She 
declared that death would be better 
than the stultification that such a 
step would involve. It was there- 
fore agreed that a trusted agent 
should be sent to Europe without 
delay in order to let the Tuileries 
know what evacuation would carry 
in its trail. 

But whom could they trust? 
Whom could they spare? And there 
was a still greater problem. He and 
she had always written such roseate 
letters both to France and Austria 
that any tale of peril set forth by an 
emissary would be belied by these 
confidential notes penned in their 
own handwriting. They had al- 
ways stressed the point that unfa- 
vorable reports were merely enemy 
propaganda. They, Maximilian and 
Charlotte, were born optimists. 
They were also inordinately proud. 
They did not want their family to 
know that their ship of state had 
been making for the rocks. They 
had even, perhaps, whistled to keep 
up their courage. Be all this as it 


may it was finally decided that 
Maximilian should not retire and 
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that Charlotte should sail at once 
for France to lay the truth before 
their friend Napoleon. 

When the Empress of Mexico 
reached Paris, Eugénie called on 
her at the Grand Hotel and told her 
that the Emperor was too ill to see 
her. He was unquestionably far 
from well but had Charlotte been 
the helpmate of a conquering hero 
the man whom Bismarck called une 
incapacité inconnue would have 
hurried to her side. As it was the 
Coburg princess simply said, “I 
shall call on His Majesty to-morrow. 
I feel that he will be able to receive 
me.” And he did. But all that she 
got out of him were regrets and an 
announcement that French public 
opinion constrained him to retire 
from Mexico and that if Maximilian 
found the situation untenable it 
would be the part of wisdom for 
him gracefully to accept the inevi- 
table. It was a blistering summer 
afternoon when the sovereigns met. 
They were alone, Eugénie, Napoleon 
and Charlotte. The latter had spo- 
ken at great length and was plead- 
ing her cause with fervor when sud- 
denly a lady in waiting sent in a 
single iced drink. She had been 
told that the Empress of Mexico al- 
ways took such beverages when the 
weather was warm. Only one glass 
came, however, because the French 
Sovereigns did not care for lemon- 
ade. But, Charlotte, when it was 
passed to her, stopped speaking, 
looked at it carefully, almost suspi- 
ciously, hesitated, took it up, put it 
aside, said nothing and finally swal- 
lowed it down in one gulp. It ap- 
pears from what she said after- 
wards that she thought that Napo- 
leon wanted to poison her. This 
was the first symptom of the mal- 
ady that followed her to the grave. 
When Maximilian’s loving consort 
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heard from the Emperor of the 
French that public opinion had 
forced his hand she determined to 
interview his Ministers and Parlia- 
mentary leaders. She saw them. 
They spoke of their constituencies 
and then of the press. She there- 
fore looked up the leading journal- 
ists. But it was all to no avail. She 
received courteous consideration and 
that was all. Her letters to Maxi- 
milian are splendid. They bespeak 
the love they bore to one another. 
Their dominant note is this: “My 
task is hopeless. All may be lost 
but our honor is imperishable. I 
shall fight to the last ditch. I shall 
not humiliate myself but I shall go 
the rounds, see everybody in Paris 
who counts and if need be make 
them all look me in the eye and lie, 
if they are determined to do so.” 
From Paris she went to Miramar 
and to Rome. The Pope was her 
final goal. But the Holy Father 
could do nothing. She left the Eter- 
nal City a helpless, hopeless mental 
wreck convinced that mankind was 
in league with the devil to poison 
her. The years passed. Her trou- 
ble changed its form. She thought 
that her dear beloved Max had be- 
come a super-Emperor who ruled 
the world from a throne beyond the 
seas. She lived until the age of 86 
the victim of an illusion which was 
far more comforting than would 
have been the truth. 

As hope springs anon in the hu- 
man breast everybody hesitated 
about advising Maximilian of the 
illness of the Empress. Moreover, 
it was an extremely hazardous thing 
for a courtier to say in black and 
white that his Sovereign had lost 
her reason. Circumstances, how- 
ever, in time left the Imperial suite 
no alternative. The truth was final- 
ly put upon paper in a form which 
































was probably a model of draftsman- 
ship. Sometime after this fateful 
word had gone forth Dr. Riedel, an 
eminent psychiatrist of Vienna, 
held out a faint ray of hope. Think- 
ing that the somber news had al- 
ready reached Mexico City and that 
this word of encouragement might 
mean volumes to their distressed 
Master a cable was sent to him 
which seems to have read as fol- 
lows: “Professor Doctor Riedel of 
Vienna has seen the Imperial Pa- 
tient and does not consider her Maj- 
esty’s ailment necessarily hopeless.” 
This was Greek to Maximilian. In- 
stead however of showing the wire 
to the Austrian physician who al- 
ways attended him, the Emperor 
merely said: “Doctor, tell me, who is 
Professor Riedel of Vienna?” The 
answer was, “Why, he’s our leading 
alienist. He’s in charge of our 
greatest Viennese Insane Asylum.” 
The loving husband turned pale and 
murmured a courteous “thank 
you.” The truth thus dawned upon 
him with sudden brutality that the 
treachery of Napoleon the Little 
had cost the most angelic of women 
her reason. 

But events were moving rapidly. 
The Juarists were gaining ground 
everywhere. Dissensions among the 
Imperialists were growing apace. 
And, of course, there was the per- 
petual quarrel with the Church 
which somebody always managed 
to bungle in a new way every month 
or so. Maximilian, therefore, again 
decided to abdicate and on Novem- 
ber 20, 1866, drafted a proclamation 
to that effect. This would have 
thrown quite a number of men out 
of office. They, therefore, got to- 
gether and persuaded the Emperor 
not to publish the decree but to keep 
it in a secret drawer. They ap- 
pealed to his honor, to his chivalry 
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and to the traditions of his race. In 
the meantime, however, the French 
were ready to leave. They began to 
move their last detachment on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1867. As soon as the red 
trousers left the curtain rose on the 
epilogue of the tragedy. 

It would serve no useful purpose 
to follow Maximilian in his vacillat- 
ing course. One moment he decid- 
ed to flee. The next he determined 
to remain. Suffice it to say that 
one by one the Republican troops 
led by Juarez, Diaz and Escobedo 
closed in upon him. He moved his 
headquarters to Queretaro. His sit- 
uation was precarious. But instead 
of straining every nerve to win the 
fight that was imminent he turned 
his entry into that city into one of 
those impossible Spanish Fiestasor 
festivals. His partisans bedecked 
the town with flags, delivered 
speeches of welcome and had a gay 
time generally. And the military 
leaders of the defense were not in 
agreement as to what should be 
done to combat the enemy. Had 
they agreed to disagree that might 
have helped things. Matters 
reached a climax during the night 
of May 15-16, 1867. The Emperor 
had not slept during its early hours. 
He had had a bad case of colic and 
his attending physician had had a 
hard time of it to relieve his pa- 
tient’s pangs. But Maximilian final- 
ly dozed. But just about the time 
when the soporific was getting in 
its work, one of the Emperor’s sup- 
porters was carrying through the 
dual treachery of introducing the 
Juarist troops into Queretaro and of 
rushing forward to advise the Em- 
peror to run for his life. Surround- 


ed by a little band of faithful fol- 
lowers he took his stand. And val- 
iantly did they hold their ground. 
Not a man faltered. Those who 
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reached that final mound had stood 
the acid test. They welcomed 
death. They knew but one fear. It 
was the dread of dishonor. Maxi- 
milian was too much of a gentleman 
to immolate upon the altar of an 
ideal such heroic blood. He, there- 
fore, after satisfying himself that 
the last die had been thrown, raised 
the flag of truce and surrendered. 
Escobedo, the opposing General, 
treated him with great courtesy. 
There was something almost Castil- 
ian in his consideration for the fall- 
en foe. The Emperor was not at 
once put under lock and key. I 
have no authority for my statement 
but I gather, from between the lines 
of what I have read, that the victo- 
rious Mexican leaders would have 
been pleased if their captive had es- 
caped. I cannot offer any other ex- 
planation of the way in which he 
moved about and in which people 
had access to him. There was noth- 
ing Mexicano in such broadminded 
humanitarianism. Everything, in 
fact, was ready for the Archduke’s 
escape. The proper men had been 
bribed. But Maximilian’s accursed 
beard cost him his life. “His blond 
beard was known all over Mexico,” 
writes Corti, the historian. “He was 
the only man who had such a beard. 
It was bound to betray him. It was 
suggested to him that he knot it at 
the nape of his neck. This he would 
not do, nor would he cut it off. It 
would be distressing, he felt, when 
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at liberty to appear without a 
beard.” 

But Europe and America wanted 
President Juarez to save the man 
who could not make up his mind to 
escape. I do not feel that I may 
properly be accused of undue par- 
tiality to Mexicans. I, however, am 
convinced that Benito Juarez did the 
only thing that he could possibly 
have done and maintained his pow- 
er when he ordered his soldiers to 
execute the decision of the court 
martial and to fire a volley into 
Maximilian. 

The date of this execution is, to 
my mind, a factor of decisive import 
in exonerating the Republican lead- 
ers of 1867. They captured their 
man on May 17, 1867. They sent 
him to his grave on June 19, 1867. 
This delay is pregnant with mean- 
ing. It must not be forgotten that 
the man who was granted this grace 
had on October 3, 1865, signed his 
own death warrant. It was then 
and there that Maximilian decreed 
that any republican soldier taken in 
arms would be shot. His troops, 
French, Belgian, Austrian and Mex- 
ican had not hesitated to pour lead 
into their military prisoners. Juarez 
was therefore face to face with con- 
ditions that had received Imperial 
sanction. He was the Indian ruler 
of a heterogeneous mass who could 
never have understood clemency— 
but who would have excused an es- 
cape. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HEN the [Anglo-Irish] Treaty 

was signed and the Irish Free 
State came into being, thousands of 
ill-informed lookers-on shook scep- 
tical heads and prophesied that 
Irishmen would speedily get their 
country into such a muddle that 
Englishmen would be wanted to 
clean the clogged wheels of the ad- 
ministrative machine and to set it 
going once more. ... Their dismal 
predictions were soon contradicted 
by events. ... Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues were able to form so com- 
petent an administration that the 
Irish Free State, for a whole decade, 
excelled every other constitutional 
country in the world, Hungary not 
excepted, by the continuity and sta- 


bility of her government. 
—The Tablet (London), July 2d. 


Today it is considered presump- 
tuous and all but indecent for any 
junior in business or politics to 
have articulate ideas on national af- 
fairs and public policy. The “yes- 
man” has been exalted and coddled. 
The production of civic morons to 
protect the political and economic 
interests of our business leaders has 
been a major feature of political ad- 
ministration in the United States 
for the past generation. And one 
must not forget that politics and 
politicians have been branded in the 
public eye as stupid, cowardly and 
corrupt; torrents of mud and vilifi- 
cation have greeted any attempt at 
leadership along any but the most 
conventional lines. As a result no 
man who values his family privacy 
or his mental serenity has dared 





light-heartedly to enter the great 
game of politics. The natural and 
inevitable result is that the Ameri- 
can electorate has been schooled to 
political apathy as a sort of civic 


virtue. 
—Jay FRANKLIN, in Current History, June. 


One of the queer things about 
Americans, which, incidentally, 
may explain the frequency of ner- 
vous breakdowns among the young- 
est of the races, is that we are 
brought up on two beliefs which are 
diametrically opposed to each other. 
... The first of these beliefs is con- 
tained in the familiar “money is the 
root of all evil” and its Biblical 
corollary which compares the diffi- 
culties of a rich man entering heav- 
en with those of a camel attempting 
to pass through the eye of a needle. 
The second is that money is synony- 
mous with success, and every boy 
worth his salt must strive to pos- 


sess it. 


—Mavupe Parker, in The Saturday Evening 
Post. 


If it is true that the Movies re- 
flect the tastes and ideas of seventy 
per cent of the population (person- 
ally I don’t believe it) then it is a 
melancholy reflection. An impar- 
tial observer viewing humanity in 
the Movie looking-glass would have 
to come to the conclusion that here 
was a race of expert technicians de- 
voting an enormous mechanical in- 
genuity to the display of the emo- 
tional antics of semi-articulate 
orang-outangs. He would discover 
a meticulous concern for technical 
accuracy and a total disregard for 
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truth, a pious insistence on trivial 
and archaic conventions and an 
abysmal unawareness of real moral- 
ity... . Science alone can guess how 
many million years it took the hu- 
man race to evolve the Talking Pic- 
ture. What the Talking Pictures 
too often portray and express must 
have been familiar to the Stone Age. 
—I. A. R. Wvuie, in Harper’s, June. 


The remarkable demonstration of 
religious fervour in Dublin [on the 
occasion of the Thirty-first Eucha- 
ristic Congress] would hardly call 
for mention, one would think, in a 
Jewish newspaper. Yet at one point 
it touched Jewish life. An Irish 
correspondent, writing to the New 
Statesman and Nation last week, 
said that “People of all religions 
have co-operated in the lighting and 
decoration of Dublin. The areas on 
the south side where nearly half the 
population is Jewish are among the 
most gay.” This is an admirable 
example of the amicable relations 
that can subsist between the adher- 
ents of the two faiths in an atmos- 
phere of religious freedom. . . . Per- 
sonal observation has convinced us 
that-it is remarkably easy for Jews 
and Roman Catholics, if left to 
themselves, to cultivate friendly re- 
lations. 

—The Jewish Chronicle (London), July 1st. 


A known dry, when he is not in 
company with one of his kind, is 
generally well shielded from the 
practices which he is known to de- 
plore. Recently a Methodist Bish- 
op, a pronounced dry of course, 
came to a town with which I am ac- 
quainted. He was met at the sta- 
tion by his dry Methodist hostess, 
taken to her consistently dry home 
where he was entertained, through 
several days, in a sumptuous but 
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strictly Volsteadian fashion by 
many of the prominent people of 
the community. And he left with- 
out coming within a stone’s throw 
of the fact that in many, I won’t 
say most, of the households whose 
heads were honoring him cocktails 
were an accepted prerequisite to the 
usual dinner party... . It is in this 
fashion that many of the dry lead- 
ers travel the length and breadth of 
the land and meet with no cocktails, 
detect no alcoholic scents, see only 
a very occasional drunk, and on the 
basis of their observations make 
perfectly unjustifiable deductions. 
The liquor education of the average 
prohibitionist, in other words, is 
simply not up to date. 


—STANLEY HGH, in Harper's, June. 


America is a society which lacks 
cultural cement. We are held to- 
gether mechanically by our means 
of production and communication. 
Our immigrant groups have dissi- 
pated their cultural inheritances, 
and there has been nothing power- 
ful enough in a decaying puritan 
tradition to take its place in their 
lives. We are merely a vast horde 
of people let loose on a continent 
with little to unify us by way of 
common cultural, moral, and reli- 
gious traditions. If any undue 
strain is, therefore, placed upon our 
body politic it may give way much 
more quickly than in any nation 
which is more deeply rooted in the 
past. Those who are impatient for 
revolutionary change in our na- 
tional life may find an advantage in 
this fact, but anyone who does not 
hold to the romantic hope that a bet- 
ter social order must inevitably 
spring out of the chaos of a ruined 
one will look into the future with 
rather dark forebodings. 

—REINHOLD Niesunr, in Harper’s, June. 
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Natural resources [in the United 
States] are being ruthlessly and 
wastefully exploited under the com- 
pulsions of technical progress. 
Closing one’s eyes, one sees a gigan- 
tic hopper, engulfing virgin forests, 
rich soils, coal seams, pools of pe- 
troleum, mineral deposits, to spew 
out, after prodigious labor, bill- 
boards, tabloids, cigar lighters, jer- 
ry-built apartment houses, subways, 
squeaking radios, hot-dog stands. 
The rusting skeletons of cars befoul 
untold miles of our country roads. 
I would soberly estimate that half 
of the natural resources torn from 
the earth in the last 100 years has 
gone to make junk and litter. Our 
children and grandchildren will 
have a bitter bill to pay. We are 
living on our economic capital 
where other ages have lived on their 


economic income. 
—Sruart CuHase, in The New Republic, 
June 29th. 


Even the richest cities in the 
world, strong in reputed super-men 
and already equipped with the ex- 
pensive apparatus of modern com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial or- 
ganization, could not beat what 
Dublin has just done [in the hold- 
ing of the Thirty-first Eucharistic 
Congress]; and yet Dublin is only 
the small capital-city of a State with 
about three million inhabitants, 
most of whom live by agriculture 
and cannot support a metropolis 
full of specialists and advanced 
technicians. On the Liffey, thou- 
sands who came to patronize have 
remained to marvel at Dublin’s up- 
to-date exploitation of everything 
worth exploiting in modern systems 
of electric illumination, radio-te- 
lephony, transport-control, ambu- 
lance-work, and crowd-manage- 


ment. 
—The Tablet (London), July 2d. 
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It is, I am convinced, not to be 
thought of that any considerable 
portion of Western mankind will 
content itself with the religion, the 
binding principle, of mechanistic 
Communism. For in another arc 
of the horizon are other dawns: a 
vision of the physical universe that 
is the reverse of mechanistic, a psy- 
chology that repudiates root and 
branch a mechanistic account of 
man’s inner processes, whether ra- 
cial or individual, and subordinates 
even the reproductive instinct to the 
instinct for survival, a simultaneous 
breaking down in physics, psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics of the suffi- 
ciency of causality as ordinarily 
conceived. Yet for the day and year 
these new visions, imperfectly 
grasped and by but a handful, seem 
only to add to the vast confusions of 
the cosmos and man has no place 
where to lay his head. 


—Lupwie LewisouHn, Expression in America. 


Revolution is not for the United 
States. Revolution requires temper, 
and the American is without tem- 
per. He turns on the radio and lis- 
tens to the mouthings of Amos ’n’ 
Andy. .. . He still scans the stock- 
market lists and wonders where he 
can borrow some money to get in on 
the present low levels. ... As simple 
as a Russian peasant in his intellec- 
tual process, he insists on an easy, 
simplified, quick scheme, summed 
up in a few words, for reconstruc- 
tion. Utterly uneducated, he is 
ready to jump to irrational conclu- 
sions. .. . Hungry, he will pull in 
his belt. Annoyed, he will vote for 
a Democrat. Angry, he will demand 
beer. Despairing, he will telephone 
his Congressman. He is what the 
Russians call a Kerenskyist—a man 


who takes it on the chin, smiling. 
—Gerorce E. Soxorsky, in Aflantic Monthly, 
August. 
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By BERTHA RADFORD SUTTON 


PART III 


T was John Marston who told Mrs. 
Carlingham and Anne the his- 
tory of the chapel and those hidden 
rooms. They were all there, Lady 
Marston quietly knitting, seated in 
the corner of a great couch, Mrs. 
Carlingham in a low chair near her, 
very upright and erect at first, but 
more moved than she had expected 
to be. Anne, very modern, very 
“cropped” both as to toilet and coif- 
fure, leaned against the carved 
chimney, flicking the ashes from 
time to time from her cigarette. 
Peter sat deep in an immense chair, 
his legs crossed, and kept his face 
out of the light. He wanted to 
watch his mother. 

Sir John had described, as his 
father had described to him, how 
the little chapel at Carlingham had 
been the gathering place of all the 
faithful scattered on the surround- 
ing moors. How, during the Stuart 
troubles, Cromwell’s soldiers had 
descended on the house, but that the 
Mrs. Carlingham of the time, in her 
husband’s absence with the King’s 
army, had gallantly defended the 
home and saved the situation—as 
well as the priest who was hidden 
in a secret place. 

After that, it had only been by 
stealth and by strategy that Mass 
could be said, and it was often the 
shepherds themselves who passed 
the word on to safe people, that on 
such a morning, before dawn, a 
priest would say Mass at the house, 
but those who came were to ap- 
proach the house by what was called 
the passage door. 





“What we call the: panel pas- 
sage?” asked Anne, interested. 

“Exactly, the door into the gar- 
den is well hidden by trees and foli- 
age, and in those days there was a 
garden wall at right angles from the 
library windows which hid the rest 
of that side of the house from the 
front approach. Once inside that 
door which was open, they disap- 
peared through a panel exactly op- 
posite, and mounted a hidden stair- 
case to the little room where Miss 
Carlingham found the treasures.” 

Mrs. Carlingham leaned forward, 
her face a little flushed. 

“A hidden staircase —and they 
came in—all these people? That 
little room Anne found could not 
hold them,” she said gently. 

“No. I expect Mass was said in 
what has been called the Haunted 
Room to give a plausible reason for 
its not being used for other pur- 
poses. The bed left there for ob- 
vious reasons. When the chapel 
could no longer be used safely, an- 
other place had to be found. It was 
that clever man—wasn’t it Nicholas 
Owen, a Welshman, who made so 
many secret places in old houses, 
for Mass to be said and for hiding 
places for priests.” 

Sir John paused, and then— 

“I remember my grandmother 
telling my mother, her daughter-in- 
law, that she had for many years 
kept a couple of old sheets which 
her forbears had used to hang, as 
if for bleaching, on certain hedges, 
as a sign to other Catholics, who 
understood that there was a priest 
































in the neighborhood and that Mass 
would be said at the big house next 
morning.” 

“Would they come—at such a 
risk?” Mrs. Carlingham spoke al- 
most fearfully. 

“There is nothing we Catholics 
wouldn’t risk—except our priest’s 
life—to participate in such a great 
act. Later on, in the penal days, it 
was at the same risk, but the French 
Revolution had sent us so many 
Catholics from France that the laws 
were relaxed. You had a very saint- 
ly man here, a Father Lefebre. He 
it was who arranged those two pic- 
tures on the inside door of the altar 
bureau and painted the delicate rib- 
bon pattern round them.” 

“How do you know all this?” 
asked Anne, and Peter broke in: 

“We've been examining the pa- 
pers in the drawers of it.” 

Then John Marston told them the 
history of that Peter Carlingham on 
whose shoulders the worst troubles 
of the penal times seemed to fall, 
adding their tragedies to the dis- 
asters already wrought by the Carl- 
ingham’s loyalty to the Stuarts. 
Which of the squires had hidden all 
the valuable treasures, was not 
known, but so many of the great 
houses were facing ruin by the fre- 
quent calls on their money and on 
their horses by one pretender or ar- 
other, that, knowing the absolute 
futility of their cause, at last, not a 
few of them had hidden their few 
remaining treasures. 

“My father used to tell me that 
away over Carling Moor there was a 
great overhanging cliff, where many 
great families hid their best horses 
when there was a sudden raid on 
them for their lost cause. It was 


not lack of fidelity—they had been 
generous to the breaking point—but 
it was run to madness at last.” 
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“I knew, of course, the old his- 
tory of this family was Catholic, but 
I had always admired the Peter 
Carlingham who became Protes- 
tant.” 

It was the Dean of Rocksbury’s 
daughter who spoke, suddenly re- 
membering her son Peter’s disturb- 
ing interest in “these things,” as she 
termed them. 

“Well, poor man—he was to be 
pitied. Five sons, and any life of 
use, shut to them. His wife, a 
Frenchwoman, died of a broken 
heart when she heard he had suc- 
cumbed. He was in London at the 
time and her last letter contained 
only the words, Résistez, Résistez, 
Résistez! But it was too late! 
When the old man died, he prayed 
his eldest son who was with him, if 
ever a better time came for Cath- 
olics, to return to the faith of his 
fathers. The youngest son did and 
became a Jesuit priest, but he died 
early. Every tradition of this house 
and family is Catholic. It has been 
robbed of its birthright, as England 
has been, by its Reformers, as they 
call themselves.” 

Sir John stood up suddenly, and 
Peter caught his mother’s eyes 
turned curiously to him. He smiled 
as he got up and stood before her. 

“Come with me, Mother,” he said 
gently, and took her arm. No one 
spoke as mother and son left the 
room. Sir John picked up a book, 
and Anne lay back in the chair 
Peter had vacated and stared at 
Lady Marston’s busy knitting 
needles. 

Peter had left the panel door in 
the little passage open, and by the 
light of a strong electric lamp he 
helped Mrs. Carlingham in. 

He wanted her to see those 
stained chalices where he had knelt 
—to tread the little hidden ways 
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that their persecuted people had 
trodden, and to realize a little what 
it was that another mistress of 
Carlingham had defended against 
Cromwell’s destroying army. 

“Yes, Peter; yes, darling,” she 
had said almost deprecatingly as he 
spoke to her of those Catholic days 
which seemed so close to them 
again. 

Then he led her up the stairs and 
through the window seat which had 
been made as easy as possible for 
her slight, slim figure. He showed 
her the altar bureau and explained 
its ingenuity, and at last she turned 
to him and touched his arm. 

“What is it you want to tell me, 
Peter? This is all to lead up to 
something, isn’t it?” 

“Well, yes, Mother, it is. You 
know how keen I am on restoring 
the place, but nothing seems worth 
while unless I restore myself first. 
Carlingham has got to be Catholic, 
you see—you do see, don’t you, 
darling?” He held her hands: he 
had seen the startled expression in 
her eyes. 

“Yes, Peter, I can see your side 
of the question. Something in me 
sees the poetic justice of Carling- 
ham’s being Catholic, but—it is go- 
ing to be—a wrench for me to lose 
you, my dear, because that is what 
it comes to, isn’t it?” 

Her voice trembled a little, and 
Peter put an arm round her. 

“You’re not going to lose me, 
Mother. Far from it. I haven’t 
seen anyone I want to marry yet, 
and though I’m going to be a Cath- 
olic, I’m going to see you have the 
happiest life it’s possible to give 
you.” 
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“You see, my dear,” his mother 
continued as she leaned against 
him, “the period of my young days 
and early life, and my bringing up 
was a period of gross ignorance 
about the Catholic faith. One was 
allowed, indeed encouraged, to be- 
lieve everything ill of it. No young 
people would believe such rubbish 
these days, nor would they hear it 
indeed. Still, my dear, I can’t shed 
all my prejudices at once—but I 
will defend all you do—like that 
other woman defended Carling- 
ham.” 

“Mother, you are a darling,” was 
all Peter said, as she drew his head 
down and kissed him. 


“Rather sporting of you to go the 
whole hog!” 

Anne hung over the banisters as 
she smiled down at Peter in the 
hall. He looked up at her. 

“Oh, you know then?” he said, 
as he lit his pipe. 

“Rather. You don’t think the 
tradition of the place will require 
me to be a nun do you? Because I 
rather fancied a married vocation,” 
she said, making a little grimace as 
he stared at her, laughing. 

“T’ll let you off that. Who’s the 
happy man?” he asked. 

“There isn’t one yet, but you nev- 
er know your luck when you're 
young and lonely like me. I only 
just wanted to make sure.” She ) 
went slowly up a few stairs, then 
turning round again, she _ said 
quickly: 

“It was I found that room! I do 
think that old Peter might have 
come to me. I had quite a lot to 
say to Our Lady of Lourdes.” 
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By RicHarp A. WELFLE, S.J. 


UP WHERE THE TEA GROWS 


OR the most part, Darjeeling is 
a picturesque little cluster of 
red roofs and glistening white walls, 
clinging to a ridge some seven thou- 
sand feet up in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, and overlooking broad, 
deep valleys, whose slopes are green 
with fields of tea. 

With this as my destination, I 
found myself one evening the sole 
occupant of a compartment on the 
“Darjeeling Mail,” traveling north 
from Calcutta. Early next morn- 
ing, I was rudely awakened by some 
one pounding on the carriage door, 
and repeatedly shouting: “Siliguri! 
Siliguri!” I peeped through the 
wooden shutters of the window, to 
behold the same word printed in 
bold letters on the station. I then 
came to with a start, for it was here 
that I had been told to change to 
the Darjeeling and Himalayan Rail- 
way, which does the climb up in the 
mountains. The train was already 
waiting just across the way, and, 
not being accustomed to travel in 
India, I thought that it behooved 
me to hurry. This, indeed, was an 
error, as I discovered later; and be- 
sides, I presently learned that there 
are other means of getting up to 
Darjeeling. For, the moment I 
stepped out on the station platform, 
I was rushed by a group of dark- 
skinned drivers, all of whom dis- 
played unsightly beetle-stained 
teeth, as they gestured to their lat- 
est models of American-made cars, 
and began to barter in chop suey 
English for the trip. One glance, 





however, at the funny specimen of 
a train across the way, was suffi- 
cient for me to cast my choice in its 
favor. Ever since I parted with the 
things of a child, and bade good-by 
to the little scenic railway in the 
park, I have never before come 
across anything that so resembled 
it. Nor could I now resist the temp- 
tation to become a child once more. 

This miniature Himalayan rail- 
way is truly a charming curiosity of 
engineering. The rails in some 
places are perhaps two and a half 
feet apart, but nowhere more. The 
coaches! I had bumped my head 
when entering the compartment, 
and had attributed this bit of ill 
luck to the rush,—this rush, by the 
way, so altogether unnecessary, 
for we were now waiting for an 
English gentleman to finish his tea 
in the station lunch room. Any- 
way, the cause of bumping my head 
was not the rush, for with a bit of 
a stretch I could fairly look over the 
top of this baby pullman. I am- 
bled up to the locomotive. It is out 
of sheer compassion that I flatter it 
with such a name. The chubby lit- 
tle dwarf was blowing off steam just 
like an honest-to-goodness engine, 
but I could not help knowing that 
it was only bluffing. I was later, 
however, to marvel more than once 
at the pluck of this sturdy little fel- 
low. 

While still waiting for the Eng- 
lish gentleman to finish his tea, my 
gaze measured out across the plains, 
blanketed beneath a shimmering 
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haze. I could see the graceful foot- 
hills, half hid in the blue gray mists 
of the morning, and above them, 
towering tier on tier, the rock- 
ribbed ridges of the higher ranges, 
rising up to meet those lofty snow- 
capped and ice-bound battlements 
which are India’s impregnable bar- 
fier on the north. The whole range 
was topped by the mighty mass of 
Kanchanjanga, which leaps up to 
the dizzy height of 28,150 feet, and 
“glitters like the eternal laughter of 
the Great God.” 

This enchanting view made me 
eager to get under way. Nor had I 
long to wait. The station master 
presently walked over to a length 
of rail, suspended from the station 
roof, and hammered it viciously 
with a small bar of iron. The deaf- 
ening metallic clang which resulted 
pained my ears, but I bore it with 
resignation, as this was the signal 
for the little toy train to start. Tak- 
ing care not to bump my head again, 
I reéntered the carriage. There was 
a slight jolt, a few lusty wheezes 
and a shrill scream from the blus- 
tering dwarf up ahead, and soon we 
were rattling across that stretch of 
fever-infested jungle, known as the 
“Terai,” which separates the plains 
from the hills. 

This dense tropical vegetation is 
still the haunt of tigers, pythons, 
elephants, and the wild boar. It is 
a riotous and luxuriant profusion of 
vines and lichens, tufts of tall pam- 
pas grass, bamboo clumps, matted 
cane brakes, and thicket of thorns 
and shrubs. The more stalwart 
trees which manage to struggle 
through the choking tangle, are 


caught in a mesh of countless tena- 
cious creepers, which squirm along 
the ground, cling to every trunk, 
and making fantastic leaps aloft, 
climb from limb to limb. 


The 
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ground is completely concealed be- 
neath great clusters of ferns, 
mosses, fallen trunks and decom- 
posing leaves. The air is hot and 
humid, and charged with the nox- 
ious breath of the fever, which 
leaves these wild wastes a play- 
ground for the jungle folk alone to 
enjoy. 

Our little scenic railway now be- 
gins the ascent, which is indeed 
abrupt, rising, in about thirty-five 
miles, from 300 feet above sea-level 
at the plains, to 7,000 feet at its ter- 
minal in Darjeeling, and passing 
through the various gradations of 
climate from tropical to sub-Alpine. 
These sudden changes are regis- 
tered in the differences of foliage, 
and furnish a variety of magnificent 
scenery, which, if we extend our 
view up to the wall of snow, runs a 
complete gamut from arctic bleak- 
ness to the tropical exuberance of 
the “Terai.” The lower spurs are 
clad in forest greenery, and the 
trees, fairly dripping with moisture, 
are festooned with orchids, stringy 
mosses and lichens, and the inevi- 
table creepers. This profusion of 
plant life is not to be wondered at, 
as this is one of the rainiest sections 
of the Himalayas. The summer 
monsoon, which blows up from the 
Bay of Bengal, has a clear sweep 
across the plains, until it reaches 
the hills, where it gives up its 
drenching burden, in some local- 
ities, to the extent of 175 inches per 
average annual rainfall. 

Twisting in and out of dark 
ravines and gorges, over crystal 
streams that come tumbling down 
over rocky ledges, and along pre- 
cipitous slopes, the little train con- 
tinues to treat one to a kaleidoscop- 
ic variety of changing scenery. 
Higher up, the hills become less 
thickly wooded, for we are now in 
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the midst of the tea gardens. Every 
available hillside has been cleared 
and worked up into small c.erraces, 
which rise like never-ending stairs 
from the rugged ravines to thou- 
sands of feet above, each terrace 
lined with trim stubby bushes of 
tea. Here and there, on some pic- 
turesque slope or ridge, the red roof 
and glistening white walls of a 
planter’s bungalow lend color to the 
landscape. Numerous zigzag paths 
squirm up through the fields of tea, 
giving the effect of a geometric 
Moorish pattern, worked on a back- 
ground of green. Groups of coolies, 
mostly women and children, may 
be seen trudging along the paths, 
with their conical-shaped baskets 
on their backs, supported by bands 
of plaited cane passed over their 
foreheads. Most of them wear 
their earnings about the neck in 
the form of necklaces made of 
eight-anna coins. And every coolie, 
regardless of age or sex, smokes. 
It is rather amusing to see small 
girls, who have not even approached 
their “teens,” lighting up with a 
practiced hand, and puffing away 
on a cigarette, just as though they 
really relished it. 

As the little train rounded the 
shoulder of a ridge, I caught a 
glimpse of the plains spread out far 
below, like a huge map. Here and 
there they were streaked with silver, 
showing where the glacier-fed 
mountain streams debouched out 
upon the yellow sands of Bengal. 
Clumps of pine now appeared 
among the dark green of the 
wooded ridges, and the graceful 
tree-fern too, with its tall slender 


stock, supporting a magnificent 
large green crown of feathery 
fronds. 


Little unsightly villages became 
numerous along the way. They 
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consisted for the most part of a line 
of rickety hovels, built of old 
boards and kerosene tins, thrown 
together in any slipshod way. Our 
little toy train showed deference 
for almost all these ramshackle set- 
tlements, by stopping for ten or fif- 
teen minutes, while it quenched its 
thirst and caught its breath for an- 
other climb. I could not complain 
of this, for the chubby little dwarf 
showed his metal. At times my 
conscience upbraided me, and told 
me that my proper place was out 
behind pushing, for the little fellow 
had to puff and wheeze, as he tugged 
along, climbing up and up, in and 
out among the hills. Several times 
he got completely stuck, but each 
time he very calmly and bravely 
backed up on a spur, and tried it all 
over again. Such pluck I have 
never witnessed before, and to the 
everlasting glory of this little toy 
train, be it known that after almost 
five hours of constant struggle, it 
brought me safely to the station at 
Darjeeling. 

Darjeeling, in season, is a flour- 
ishing little place, for it serves as a 
refuge from the intolerable heat of 
the plains; which likewise accounts 
for its population being largely Eu- 
ropean. The Governor of Bengal 
makes his residence here during the 
summer months, and other Euro- 
peans whose income allows. And, 
by the way, all whites, whether they 
hail from England, Denmark, or 
Iowa, are classed in the European 
category. In evidence are the fam- 
ilies of English government offi- 
cials, planters, missionaries, and in 
the cold season, tourists from the 
ends of the earth. 

But the interesting element of the 
population are the natives them- 
selves. They may be divided into 
the Lepchas, who are the aboriginal 
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inhabitants of these hills; the 
sturdy little Nepalese, who have mi- 
grated from their closed kingdom 
to the West; Tibetans, who have 
come through the pass high up in 
the mountains, down from the bleak 
plateaus beyond the great snowy 
wall; and finally the Bhotias, from 
Sikkim and the little kingdom of 
Bhutan to the East. All are cheer- 
ful, husky hill fellows, and all be- 
tray Mongoloid features in their 
yellow skin and slanting eyes. The 
Lepchas, it seems, are a conquered 
race, and have been characterized 
as timid, placid, somewhat indolent, 
and never so contented as when in 
their native woods. They have 
been domineered over by the more 
aggressive Nepalese, who are alert, 
essentially virile, and self-assertive. 
Although by no means mighty in 
stature, the Nepalese nevertheless 
has a big heart, which manifests it- 
self in a joyous, buoyant disposi- 
tion, and readiness to catch a joke, 
thereby affording a pleasant con- 
trast to the more somber and sullen- 
eyed Indian of the plains. 

The Tibetan too, though sluggish 
and awkward, reveals a pleasant 
temperament, if one can bear with 
his grimy, uncouth appearance, un- 
til this is discovered. They are 
tall, large-boned and deep-chested 
men and women, clad in greasy 
sheep-skins and coarse fabrics, and 
decked with ornaments and amu- 
lets, some of them so massive that 
they would make a cripple of one 
less robust. 


A LAMA MONASTERY 


Though the religion of these peo- 
ple may be said to be chiefly Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism, yet in reality 
these are but thin veneers over deep- 
rooted animistic beliefs. Demonol- 
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atry is at the base of their worship, 
which takes the form of exorcisms 
and bloody sacrifices, for protection 
against malignant gods and spirits. 
Their faith is bound up with charms 
and amulets and_ prayer-flags, 
which may be seen fluttering in the 
wind beside the streams, bridges 
and passes which the evil ones are 
most likely to infest. And while 
walking along a stream, it is not un- 
common to see blood and feathers 
on the bank, telling where a fowl 
was sacrificed to the river god. 

Buddhism, however, does appear 
in definite form, chiefly among the 
Tibetans. They may be seen squat- 
ting beside the road, or sauntering 
along, incessantly plying their 
prayer-wheels, thumbing their ro- 
saries, and mumbling over and 
over again: “Om mani padme 
hum!” (Hail to the jewel in the 
lotus!), the mystic words which are 
supposed to gain for them eternal 
bliss. 

There are likewise Lama monas- 
teries scattered throughout the 
hills. One of these I had occasion 
to visit. The Lamas, or Buddhist 
monks, received me with a cordial 
welcome, either out of pure hospi- 
tality, or perhaps they saw in me 
the prospect of an ample alms. I 
soon had reason to think it was the 
latter. At any rate, one of the 
monks immediately took me in tow, 
and manifested an unusual keen- 
ness to show me all that was to be 
seen. 

I was first escorted to a little 
shrine, apart from the temple prop- 
er. On entering, I was somewhat 
surprised to see the walls decorated 
with the usual fantastic and weird 
representations of Hindu _ gods, 
along with numerous images of 
Buddha in various postures and 
sizes,—Buddhism, it would seem, 
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has taken over much of Hinduism. 
Before the largest effigy of Buddha 
burned a small yellow vigil light, 
and from a brass brazier next to it 
rose a steady stream of incense. 
Likewise, beside the brazier, con- 
spicuously placed, was a dish par- 
tially filled with rice, in which a 
number of coins lay half buried. 
This I learned from a significant 
gesture of my Lama guide was in- 
tended to receive offerings. In one 
corner of the shrine, stood a large 
revolving cylinder, kept in constant 
motion by a devout Lama, who 
greeted me with a kindly smile, but 
never for a moment ceased from 
his task at the lever, which kept the 
large drum turning out its prayers. 
With each revolution, a small pro- 
jecting iron finger tapped a bell, in- 
dicating that one more prayer had 
gone heavenwards. 

I was next shown one of the 
Lama’s cells. And here again the 
mixture of Hinduism with Bud- 
dhism was confirmed, for on the 
wall hung a picture of Kali, the 
Hindu goddess of destruction. She 
is represented with a face of dark 
blue, wearing a hideous grin. Her 
eyes are wild and startled, and from 
her gaping mouth a long red tongue 
protrudes. Her hair is disheveled 
and streams loosely down her back. 
A chain of human skulls is around 
her neck, and a girdle of blood- 
stained dismembered limbs about 
her loins. She has four arms. In 
one hand, suspended by the hair, is 
a human head, dripping with blood 
which falls into a dish held in her 
lower left hand. The upper right 
hand is clasping a bloody dagger, 
and the lower is making a gesture 
to the human form on the ground 
from which the head has just been 
severed. There were perhaps other 
details of the picture which I 
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missed, for I was content to move 
on after having taken in this much. 

We now made for the temple. 
There is little about the exterior of 
peculiar interest, which only serves 
to heighten the effect one experi- 
ences on entering through the large 
wooden doors that lead in from the 
portico. The first thing to strike 
the eye is a huge carved figure of 
a sitting Buddha, placed against the 
wall, directly opposite the door. It 
is at least fifteen feet in height, with 
features and members proportioned, 
and in spite of such massive stature, 
not entirely shocking to look at. 
Before the idol, burned a twisted 
taper in a pot of oil, and close by, 
was a plate of rice mixed with black 
and red berries. On either side of 
this great central figure, were nu- 
merous smaller effigies of Lamastic 
saints, arranged in descending gra- 
dation and ending with little icons 
only inches high. 

Every square inch of available 
wall space and ceiling was covered 
with paintings of more gods and 
goddesses, riotously run together, 
done in garish reds and yellows, and 
so fantastically depicted, that I 
could not help marveling at the 
queer imaginations that had con- 
ceived them. The whole effect was 
a conglomeration so confusing, that 
it beggars description. However, I 
recall counting thirteen heads on 
one of the gods, and another wore a 
crown in the form of a seven-hood- 
ed cobra. Then there were gods and 
goddesses with many legs and arms; 
some with human bodies but heads 
of elephants; still others with scaly 
bodies of dragons and alligators. 
After gazing for some time at this 
gallery of deities, I was highly 
pleased when the monk showed a 
willingness to move on to where the 
sacred manuscripts were kept. 
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These were arranged in large 
pigeon holes along the wall, each 
tome in its allotted space, and 
bound in yards of red and yellow 
cloth. These two colors are sacred 
to the Buddhists; the young Lama 
novice whom I had met was clad in 
a kilt-like garment of yellow. To 
satisfy my curiosity, the monk very 
obligingly undid one of these manu- 
scripts for me. Bereft of its outer 
winding cloth, the tome consisted of 
perhaps a hundred unbound strips 
of parchment, about four inches 
wide and two feet long, stacked one 
above the other, and covered with 
writing in Tibetan characters, 
which I did not even atiempt to de- 
cipher. I regretted that my igno- 
rance of the language did not per- 
mit me to delve deeper into the 
mysteries of this sacred library. 

After this, I rewarded the monk 
for his kindness, and proceeded to 
take my departure from the temple, 
with a little Tibetan girl tagging aft- 
er me, and calling out plaintively: 
“Bakseesh! Bakseesh dijiye!’” It 
was by no means the first time I 
had heard this cry. Indeed, it rings 
in one’s ears throughout India, and, 
being interpreted, means something 
like “please give me a tip.” 


To Ticer HILi 


Were Tiger Hill in the Alps, its 
altitude of 8,500 feet would place it 
in the region of eternal snows. But 
since it is in the Himalayas, and has 
for neighbors such lofty peaks as 
Kanchanjanga, and down the range 
to the West, the Monarch, Everest, 
it is dwarfed into a mere foothill, 
only this and nothing more. 

But what Tiger Hill suffers in 
comparison with the giants, it gains 
in prominence in another way. For, 
it commands a magnificent view of 
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the snows, and has thus become a 
favorite rendezvous for tourists 
from every part of the world. 

I was lodged some ten miles from 
the foot of the zigzag trail that 
squirms its way up the wooded 
slope to the summit, and I proposed 
to do the trip on foot. By setting 
out at 1 o’clock in the morning, I 
calculated that I should be present 
on the observation tower in good 
time for the sunrise. Accordingly, 
I set my Baby Ben for midnight, 
and called it nasty names when it 
very faithfully screamed out the 
disagreeable hour. After the neces- 
sary preparations, I was out into 
the night. 

And such a night! There is al- 
ways, indeed, something enthralling 
about venturing forth at night to 
meet the dawn, but truly this was a 
night of nights. The fairies were at 
work. All the finest things in na- 
ture seemed to have conspired to 
make this a night of bewitching 
beauty. A light nippy breeze, laden 
with the sweet reek of mountain 
flowers, made my blood tingle, and 
put buoyancy in my steps. A full 
Indian moon spilled its molten gold 
down from a cloudless emerald sky, 
and with dainty elfin touch changed 
cascades and waterfalls that came 
tumbling down the mountainsides 
into wavy silvery tresses. The mica 
particles in the metaled road, which 
had pained my eyes with their glare 
in the sun, had now become mil- 
lions of glittering gems, and made 
me recall that lovely line of Alfred 
Noyes: “The road was a ribbon of 
moonlight.” I passed beneath the 
feathery mesh of a clump of pine. 
Their pungent perfume charged the 
heavy night air, and I paused to 
watch their tiny needles etching 
mystic meanings on the moon. 
From the velvety darkness of a deep 




















ravine, a lonely nightjar poured 
forth its low plaintive croon, and 
was answered by its mate from far 
down in the valley. Huge moss- 
covered bowlders cast fantastic 
phantom shapes across my path. 
And once two small fiery eyes 
flashed in the darkness, bringing 
me to an abrupt halt. I then de- 
scried the stealthy form of a jack- 
al, as it slunk along in the shadows 
before me, and off into the tangled 
undergrowth up the slope to my 
right. I had barely passed, when its 
shrill, blood-curdling cry rent the 
stillness of the night. It reminded 
me of what must be the wail of a 
lost soul, pleading for another 
chance. I likewise thought of tigers 
and panthers, and hastened my 
pace. 

I now came to a little sleeping 
village of ramshackle huts strung 
out along the road, and extending 
down the precipitous slope, like a 
colony of swallows’ nests clinging 
to a canyon wall. A perilous place 
for a home, I thought. For as I 
passed along, great bowlder-strewn 
gashes in the mountain-sides 
told where recent landslides had 
gone their destructive way. These 
rickety hovels are the homes of the 
. coolies, who moil away their lives 
for a pittance in the tea estates. 
Through the small misshapen win- 
dows, uncertain glimmerings of red 
and yellow light came flickering 
from twisted tapers that sputtered 
in little earthen pots of oil. How 
could people so stricken with pov- 
erty indulge in such extravagance! 
But then, it is the darkness of night 
that the malignant spirits love best, 
and it is no luxury to feel secure 
from their ill-bent prowlings. Be- 
side the stream that raced down 
through the village, two tall white 
prayer-flags fluttered faithfully on 
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their bamboo staffs, making inces- 
sant appeal and expiation to the riv- 
er god. On the edge of the village, 
a bullock-cart, hooded over with 
bamboo matting, stood in the road. 
As I passed, the two beasts lying by 
its side stirred and raised their 
drowsy heads in wonder. There 
was a rustle beneath the matting, 
and low, inarticulate grunts. A 
dusky form appeared, to stare in 
amazement at this strange Sahib, 
passing on foot, and at such an 
hour. 

Shortly after leaving the village, 
I found myself on an open ridge 
that fell away to the plains, spread 
out far below beneath a deep purple 
mantle. But the far horizon was 
already streaked with gray, which 
told me unmistakably that dawn 
would soon be tiptoeing out of the 
East. I lengthened my stride; I 
wanted at all costs to be on 
the summit of Tiger Hill for the 
Another fifteen minutes, 
however, brought me to the foot of 
the zigzag trail, and, as I began the 
ascent, three Bengali Babus came 
riding up on trim little hill-ponies. 
They assured me that I should be in 
good time, could I gain the top by 
5:30. I was so confident that I 
could, that I firmly refused the in- 
sistent proposals of the coolies, who 
were most eager to take me up by 
rickshaw. 

At 5:20 I made the last turn in 
the trail, and suddenly stood in full 
view of the observation tower. It 
was already crowded with expectant 
watchers of the dawn, but there was 
still room for one more. I climbed 
up, and soon had the very agreeable 
surprise of finding myself in con- 
versation with two young students 
from California University, who in- 
formed me that they were doing the 
world in a Ford. Their loud col- 
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legiate sweaters would have be- 
trayed them as Americans, even had 
they not told me as much. It was a 
pleasure to meet them away out here 
in India, and we were still engaged 
in lively conversation, when some 
one exclaimed: “There it comes!” 

I looked to the East, and was at 
once struck speechless with the 
beauty that I saw. Just above the 
depths of a billowy mass of mauve- 
tinged clouds, the rim of a blood- 
red disc was showing, and radiating 
lavish streams of crimson against a 
sky of pearly gray. I gazed across 
the fleecy floor of clouds and pro- 
truding ridges to the snows. The 
topmost peak of Kanchanjanga had 
already caught the light, and glowed 
with a delicate coral pink. Even as 
I watched, it deepened into rose, 
then scarlet, and now a livid red; 
and then, as the light crept down 
the snows, it changed into a rich 
blood-orange. Now too the lower 
peaks became inflamed, and the 
fleece of the clouds dyed red. 

I turned to glance at my compan- 
ions. All were gazing as if trans- 
fixed. Their buzzing chatter had 
changed to breathless admiration, 
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and suppressed sighs of wonder- 
ment at this miracle of enchanting 
beauty. 

As the sun scaled up the heights 
of sky, the great bubble of blood be- 
came a blazing ball of gold. The 
snowy peaks now donned soft saf- 
fron robes, and ‘he mists, amber 
tinged, began to rise from the val- 
leys below. What a glorious sight 
it was! 
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By EpmunNp BootH YouNG 


T is “alleged”—as the newspapers 
say when they must be particu- 
larly cautious—that there exists in 
Meadowville a Discussion Club for 
the upset of things in general—the 
status quo in religion and the social 
order, the amendment of the canons 
of music, the giving of a new form 
to art, or, at least, the cool-as-a-cu- 
cumber consideration of such an 
overthrow. It has—and we con- 
tinue under the egis of the word 
“alleged”—some considerable aca- 
demic support (there are some 
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the backing of the intellectually un- 
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devoted to knowledge which it 
would gain despite the obscurantist 
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truckling newspapers, and big-busi- 
ness in restraint of free inquiry and 
in support of what is. 
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cued from the bourgeois spirit of 
individualism in the economic life; 
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and in music the individual must 
be made more individualistic and 
have secured to him the widest pos- 
sible scope. Russia is very interest- 
ing to the leading minds of the 
Club, Bolshevism being such a truly 
courageous experiment and so com- 
pletely liberating. Extreme pacifism 
(which would fight to keep out of a 
fight), the New Morality, and any- 
thing and everything labeled scien- 
tific, from cosmic hypotheses to pre- 
historic jawbones left over from a 
time when a man was not a man for 
a’ that, are presented, discussed, 
and, if possible, resolved upon. 





Well, it happened—so it is said— 
that a lecture upon “Expanding Per- 
sonality” was given in the course of 
a series on the general topic, “What 
is wrong with the world?” The 
speaker, who fortunately had been 
secured, was an artist, somewhat of 
a musician, and above all a high- 
powered thinker. Mr. Hansen was 
introduced. He was tall, thin, a 
blond; he wore a soft collar with 
black bow tie, and had the general 
appearance of one who earnestly 
tried to be different. 

“I judge he is a modern,” re- 
marked the local Baptist minister 
who had drifted in. 

“Oh, yes; it is said that he is a 
cubist, a cacophonist, a realist in 
literature, and, generally, an inde- 
centist,” remarked the person in the 
next seat who evidently had some 
prejudices. 

“*The Expanding Personality’ 
will probably be pretty well dilat- 
ed,” was the former’s guess. 

The expectation was realized. 

In his introductory remarks the 
chairman said of Mr. Hansen that 
he was a promising young artist 
who in his technique and in his 
thinking had freed himself with a 
great wrench from the thralldom of 
the conventional and whose art was 
a candid interpretation, by means of 
unusual form and color shades, of 
life as life is seen without the dis- 
tortion which idealism gives. “Mr. 
Hansen calls himself an ‘Actualist’; 
he will speak to you. Mr. Hansen.” 


With a deferential bow to the ear- 
nest thinkers present, he began: 

“The old morality, which is the 
repression of self and the deadening 
of all vital impulses of life, rests 
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upon old taboos, tribal customs, in- 
heritance, and _ religious beliefs 
which have come down to us and 
become the conventions of what we 
are pleased to call our civilization. 
Our civilization is only such in 
name. In reality it is but a regu- 
lated servitude—its morality, the 
old morality is artificially restric- 
tive. A true civilization would be a 
mode of living based upon a happy 
naturalness. Restrictions imposed 
by society fetter man and hinder 
that self-expression which Nature 
prompts. We make marriage laws 
which compel two persons to live to- 
gether after they have found others 
with whom they could live more 
happily—at least for a while. In 
our supposedly enlightened age no 
recognition is given in our marriage 
legislation to the very natural and 
instinctive desire for novelty, for a 
new experience, or release from a 
partner who has become tiresome. 
Marriage ought to be for an indefi- 
nite period, but not necessarily until 
death, to terminate by consent when 
the one ceases to interest the other 
longer. Of course, the artistic tem- 
peraments might endure only the 
briefest mutual companionship. 
Where the interest lasts children 
might be admitted sparingly to the 
home. They would be born only 
when there was prospect that they 
would be as good specimens of hu- 
manity as their certified parents. 
We must prevent by wise eugenic 
regulations the multiplication of un- 
desirables of the boob type and 
must aim at securing only such off- 
spring as would be born to, well— 
such people as I see before me.” 

There was more—yes, more and 
afterward a question period. 

The Baptist minister asked if he 
might put a question. Being grant- 
ed the privilege he queried: “Do you 
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think that your advocacy of what is, 
in fact, consecutive polygamy, if not 
promiscuity, is quite free from the 
risk of certain...er...er... 
physical ills?” 

“Modern medicine is competent to 
meet the situation,” was the un- 
blushing answer. 

Thereupon the Methodist minis- 
ter—always ready on his feet— 
arose and asked: “Is it not to be ex- 
pected that the intelligence of man 
should act restrictively in him as in- 
stinct in the higher animals regu- 
lates their mating? An intelligent 
religion gives a sacred character to 
certain restraints upon emotion.” 

“To your question I would an- 
swer,” Mr. Hansen explained, “I 
would answer that man is an ani- 
mal and can trust his instincts as 
other animals do. His intelligence 
recognizes this fact and can be 
brought to bear upon the conse- 
quences of his experiments when he 
is faced by them. Life is an experi- 
ment. As for religion—it is really 
unworthy of consideration by the 
modern mind. All varieties of reli- 
gion, from Catholicism down to—or 
up to—Unitarianism, are in varying 
degrees hindrances to the free liv- 
ing of man. The Russians have ex- 
pressed it well—‘Religion is an opi- 
ate of the people.’ ” 

There was considerable applause. 
The fine handling of religion and 
the mention of the Russians, being 
so splendidly frank, touched a re- 
sponsive chord. 

Another auditor arose; a little 
man, bland and soft-spoken. The 
Baptist minister whispered to his 
Methodist brother, “That is the Uni- 
tarian minister from across the riv- 
er; he was once a Free-Will Bap- 
tist.” 

“Has he the free-will left?” asked 
the former. 
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“Oh, dear, yes, free will and free 
won't, especially free won’t.” 

“May I not suggest”. . . the Uni- 
tarian minister ventured, “that 
while we can all agree with the 
speaker who has so ably and ap- 
pealingly presented his subject, we 
may still regard with a certain awe 
the love-life of men ... in fact 
man’s life as a whole . . . and con- 
sider our sense of wonder as reli- 
gion?” 

The chairman having whispered 
to the speaker who his last ques- 
tioner was, Mr. Hansen said in re- 
ply: “You have the artist’s sense. 
There is wonder and thrill in life— 
the thrill occasioned by emotion 
and wonder as to life’s nature and 
outcome; but why talk about reli- 
gion? You, Sir, are, I believe, a Uni- 
tarian; why not surrender the word 
‘religion’ and become perfectly 
free?” Then, laughing, he added, 
“You are not hopeless as I fear some 
of my other questioners are.” 

At this point the chairman drew 
attention to a painting from which 
he had removed a covering. “This 
is Mr. Hansen’s work.” The picture 
represented a lanky female form 
drawn out of proportion and with 
marked angularities. “The thought 
of this picture,” the artist ex- 
plained, “is emancipation from the 
moronic sense of shame. You see 
in the pose that there is a frank 
avowal of freedom. In the execu- 
tion my disregard of that exactness 
which a mere anatomist would in- 
sist upon is in keeping with the idea 
of free and untrammeled selfhood. 
As I have already said, the bane of 
life to-day is the conventions, the 
commonplaces which restrict and 
hamper and finally destroy the 
vitality of existence. Laws, rules, 
and regulations, whether of state, 
society, or the Church, are deadly.” 
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The Baptist minister could not be 
kept down. “Young man,” he re- 
marked in shocked tones, “you 
think you can escape the conven- 
tions. Pardon me if I say, meaning 
no offense, that when you try to es- 
cape the conventions, you readily 
submit to others—the conventions 
of the unconventional. May I ask 
if you are married?” 

“I do not see what bearing that 
has upon my art, but I don’t mind 
telling you and all whom it may 
concern that I am now trying my 
third companionate marriage.” 

“You then do not consider your 
married estate as having any solid 
ground in permanency?” 

“Not necessarily. It may prove as 
my other two experiments weari- 
some to us both—and then we can 
part.” 

“Your experiments in self-expres- 
sion are impressive under the cir- 
cumstances,” was the preacher’s 
final word. 

But something more was left. 
The speaker of the evening, gifted 
in more ways than one, seated him- 
self at the piano, having announced 
“The Vodka Valse,” by Philupski. 
Which finished, Mr. Hansen ex- 
plained that the composer, op- 
pressed with a sense of the heavy 
tradition which overlays the old mu- 
sic, applied new effects of sound, 
new and startling pianistic con- 
trasts which the older composers 
never conceived. “The temporal con- 
ventions which prescribed form and 
style are gone far into the past. It 
is doubtful if one who has come in- 
to a world of such exciting, chal- 
lenging sound as that of Philupski’s 
music can permit himself to endure 
the shackles in music. Beethoven- 


ism for the present day is at last 
done with.” 
Then the meeting adjourned. 
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By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HE visit to this country of the 

present Maharajah of Burd- 
wan, the senior Hindu noble of 
Bengal, on a lecture tour, recalls to 
mind the curious attempted impos- 
ture of one of the Maharajah’s 
predecessors, the record of which is 
preserved in the court files of India. 
In the dust-covered records of the 
law courts of many countries there 
are to be found the transcripts of 
proceedings in numerous cases of 
imposture. The lure of large es- 
tates or vast treasures has led 
many an adventurer to impersonate 
a missing heir and take his chances 
of convincing a judge and jury that 
he was some one other than him- 
self. Not many such adventurers, 
however, have been gifted by nature 
with so close a physical resem- 
blance to the person designed to be 
impersonated, nor have many come 
so near success or obtained so large 
a popular following as the pseudo 
Rajah of Burdwan. His is one of 
the most curious and interesting of 
this type of case, with the added 
spice of an oriental flavor and per- 
vaded with the superstitions and 
mysticism of the east. The events to 
be related occurred almost exactly a 
century ago. 

The princely estate of Tej Chun- 
der, Rajah of Burdwan, one of the 
wealthiest and most important dis- 
tricts in the Anglo-Indian Empire, 
was an appropriate setting for the 
dramatic events to be narrated, and 
a fit objective for the cupidity of 
the most imaginative rogue. Situat- 
ed on the banks of the river Ganges, 
some seventy miles from Calcutta, 





it comprised thousands of acres of 
virgin forest and abounded in all 
the most valuable products of the 
east. The annual income from the 
property at the time was estimated 
to be over two hundred thousand 
pounds. The palace of the Rajah 
was on an island in the center of a 
beautiful lake and was surrounded 
by acres of gardens. 

In the year 1820 Tej Chunder, the 
Rajah, was a very old man. Know- 
ing that not many years more of 
life remained to him, he decided to 
follow an old Hindu custom, antici- 
pate his demise and invest his son, 
Pertaub Chund, with his title and 
estates. Scriveners were called in, 
the necessary documents duly pre- 
pared, executed and delivered, and 
thereupon Pertaub Chund became 
Rajah of Burdwan. 

The new Rajah was 2 handsome 
young man, with a natural dignity 
of bearing and an intelligence and 
understanding which should have 
made him an eminently capable rul- 
er. But his career was soon brought 
to a sudden and untimely end. He 
was seized with a virulent form of 
fever which, in a few weeks’ time, 
wasted his body away until he was 
little more than a skeleton. Local 
physicians were unable to diagnose 
the disease. A European doctor of 
high standing in Anglo-India, 
called in to stay, if possible, the 
progress of the malady, proncunced 
himself helpless to combat it and de- 
clared death to be inevitable. It was 
said that the young Rajah’s early 
life, which had not been exemplary, 
had left him with little power of re- 
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sistance to disease. It was common 
knowledge that he had been rather 
over-fond of wine, women and song 
and had sown an extensive crop of 
wild oats. 

The condition of Pertaub Chund 
having reached the point where all 
hope was abandoned by his attend- 
ing physicians, he was then, accord- 
ing to another Hindu custom, car- 
ried to the bank of the Ganges. 
Here he was placed on the ground, 
face down, with his toes touching 
the water, so that his spirit might 
pass into the holy river and be car- 
ried away upon its heart. During 
the night he died and in the morn- 
ing the bearers returned, picked up 
the body and placed it in a coffin 
and carried it to the funeral pyre 
where, with appropriate ceremonies, 
it was reduced to ashes. Subse- 
quently the ashes and such bones as 
were not entirely consumed were 
collected and deposited in the mor- 
tuary corridor of the palace. A 
monument was erected over them. 

In substance, the foregoing ac- 
count of the death and cremation of 


Pertaub «nd was given by several 
eyewitne s at the thrilling trial 
which place some eighteen 
years |. But before the litiga- 
tion wa: commence, two highly 


importai.. events took place. They 
were the death of the old Rajah, Tej 
Chunder, in 1835, followed by the 
accession of his adopted son, Mariab 
Chunder. The span of life of Tej 
Chunder, it appears, had far exceed- 
ed his own expectations. Mariab 
being still a minor at the time of the 
death of his foster father, the gov- 
ernment was administered, pending 
his coming of age, by his natural 
father, Praun Baboo, as regent. 
Although, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, Pertaub Chund was dead and 
his body cremated, there was a ru- 
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mor throughout the district, even 
before the death of the old Rajah, 
that the young man was. alive. 
After the death of Tej Chunder 
there arose a faction in Burdwan 
which was greatly dissatisfied with 
the regency of Praun Baboo, and 
this faction gave ready ear to any 
story which had for its object the 
discomfiture of the regent. There 
were no apparent facts to substan- 
tiate the rumor and whence its 
source no man knew, but that it was 
current and extensively believed, 
particularly among the lower and 
more superstitious classes, is cer- 
tain. 

In that land of the mysterious 
and supernatural, such a belief was 
not unusual and occasioned no 
great concern to the authorities. 
But suddenly the rumors took defi- 
nite form and substance in the per- 
son of an individual living, at the 
time, in a district adjoining Burd- 
wan, who publicly proclaimed him- 
self to be Pertaub Chund and the 
rightful Rajah of Burdwan. 

“An audacious impostor!” de- 
clared Praun Baboo, the regent, 
when the assertions of this claimant 
were reported to him. And “impos- 
tor!” echoed the best people of 
Burdwan. But among the lower 
and dissatisfied classes, and outside 
of that district, the pseudo-Pertaub 
Chund collected a loyal and vocifer- 
ous following. Crowds accompa- 
nied him wherever he went. His 
friends called him “Alack Shah,” or 
“Invisible King.” 

“What is this rascal’s origin and 
what is the account of himself with 
which he has deluded all these peo- 
ple?” was the regent’s natural and 
pertinent inquiry, and he was an- 
swered as follows: 

Pertaub Chund, the pampered 
and luxury-loving princeling, was 
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temperamental and inclined to 
spells of moodiness and depression. 
The dissipations of his earlier youth 
and certain escapades of that period 
which, to his tender conscience, 
seemed grievous sins, weighed heav- 
ily upon his mind and finally caused 
him to resolve to leave his home and 
brilliant prospects behind him and, 
in the seclusion of some distant 
land, expiate his transgressions by 
work and travail. No doubt his 
physical weakness, caused by the 
fever from which he suffered, and 
his belief in the imminence of his 
death, strengthened his resolve to 
take his departure before it was too 
late. He was grievously sick, in- 
deed, but for the carrying out of his 
purpose he pretended to be in a far 
worse condition than he actually 
was. The officiating priest, to 
whom he confided his plan and who 
consented to assist him, so arranged 
matters that when Pertaub Chund 
was laid upon the river bank, the 
assembled crowd was kept at a dis- 
tance so that he might have his last 
moments undisturbed by the dis- 
tractions of the world. He lay be- 
side the river until the darkening 
shadows of evening made it possible 
to move without being observed. 
Then, while the crowd of mourners 
still raised its lamentations to the 
skies, he glided noiselessly into the 
water and swam to a boat which 
waited near at hand. 

On the shore, where he supposed- 
ly had died, was left a large chest 
filled with shells and this was car- 
ried, at daybreak, by the mourners 
to the castle in the belief that it con- 
tained the body of the young Kajah. 
There it was cremated with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies. But while the 
funeral exercises were in progress, 
the Rajah lay secluded in the forest, 
recuperating his strength and mak- 
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ing his preparations to enter upon 
the career of a fakir. 

The holy pilgrimage of the ex- 
Rajah continued for nearly eighteen 
years, bringing him at last into the 
district of Baucoorah, adjoining the 
boundaries of the Rajah of Burd- 
wan, and here he publicly pro- 
claimed himself as Pertaub Chund, 
the rightful Rajah. 

Impostor though he was, this 
claimant to the throne possessed a 
personality which won him many 
adherents and his pretensions could 
not simply be ignored as the notions 
of a crank or fanatic. That element 
of the population of Burdwan, 
which had long been dissatisfied 
with the regency of Praun Baboo, 
were quick to seize the opportunity 
to ally themselves with the pretend- 
er. Outbreaks and disorders took 
place in both districts and in Bau- 
coorah, because of some acts of van- 
dalism perpetrated by his followers, 
the pseudo Rajah was arrested and 
brought to trial for a breach of the 
peace. This occurrence failed, how- 
ever, to lesson his popularity or dis- 
courage his supporters. He was 
considered a martyr and emerged 
from the six months’ imprisonment 
which had been his sentence, undis- 
mayed and more vociferously sup- 
ported than before. A curious fea- 
ture of his popularity, and one of 
considerable concern to the author- 
ities, was that in some manner he 
had won to himself the support of 
several Europeans of standing and 
wealth, who contributed substan- 
tial sums of money to his enter- 
prise. 

Backed by these persons, who un- 
doubtedly believed implicitly in his 
story, he commenced an action in 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta to re- 
cover the Burdwan estates. With 
the backing of two newspapers and 




















a steadily increasing following 
throughout the neighboring dis- 
tricts, he was in a fair way to ac- 
complish his design, when he com- 
mitted the serious tactical error of 
attempting to enter the district of 
Burdwan. It seems that two sisters 
of the rightful Pertaub Chund were 
living in Burdwan and were un- 
favorably disposed toward the re- 
gency. With a natural desire to 
look again upon the brother they 
had long believed dead, and realiz- 
ing that their own situation would 
be materially improved with his ele- 
vation to the seat of government, 
they sent a messenger to him urg- 
ing him to come to Burdwan. 

The would-be Rajah, confident 
that he sufficiently resembled the 
deceased Pertaub Chund to be rec- 
ognized as such by his sisters, par- 
ticularly after the lapse of all these 
years, persuaded his attorney, Mr. 
William Dalrymple Shaw, to accom- 
pany him on the expedition. The 
attorney was not convinced of the 
wisdom .of the plan, but neverthe- 
less, the pair set out for Burdwan, 
accompanied by some three hun- 
dred natives who, in spite of Mr. 
Shaw’s protests, refused to be left 
behind by their leader. This large 
party, in its undisciplined enthu- 
siasm for “Alack Shah,” made of 
the intended peaceful visit such an 
uproarious and disorderly proces- 
sion that the authorities looked 
upon it as a dangerous and threat- 
ening invasion and called upon the 
Government for protection. 

A detachment of Sepoys met and 
fired upon the invaders, several 
casualties resulting, and the pseudo 
Rajah dove into the river to escape 
the bullets. Captured as he climbed 
out again upon the bank, he was 
thrown into jail and shortly after- 
wards brought to trial in the Hoogh- 
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ly Sessions Court for a breach of the 
peace. Thus it was that the facts 
of his strange career were brought 
to light in that prosecution instead 
of in the civil action which he had 
instituted in Calcutta. 

In the trial the attorneys for the 
prosecution did not rest with prov- 
ing the death and cremation of the 
real Rajah. They went still fur- 
ther and traced the actual lineage 
of the impostor. It was well that 
they could do so, for the case made 
out for him was so plausible and so 
well substantiated, and his physical 
resemblance to the deceased Rajah 
so remarkable, that he might easily 
have succeeded otherwise. As the 
action was a criminal one, the ac- 
cused was not permitted to testify 
in his own behalf, but through the 
mouths of other witnesses his ca- 
reer was traced for him by his coun- 
sel from the time when he emerged 
from the holy river and took up his 
wandering career. 

The impostor’s chief reliance, of 
course, was his proof of personal 
identity with Pertaub Chund, and 
so many witnesses were called for 
this purpose that it is a matter of 
wonder by what means they were 
collected and hew the physical limi- 
tations of space and time could have 
been stretched to accommodate 
them all. No less than three hun- 
dred and seventy-two Hindus ap- 
pear to have sworn to his identity 
with the deceased Rajah. In addi- 
tion, eighteen Europeans, many of 
whom had known Pertaub Chund 
well before his death, took oath that 
to the best of their belief the man 
with whom they were now con- 
fronted in court was Pertaub 
Chund. A man who had spent 


twelve years in the service of the 
young Rajah identified the claimant 
as his former master. 
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A surgeon of the 37th Madras In- 
fantry testified that eighteen years 
before he had attended Pertaub 
Chund, who had long been well 
known to him, and that he had 
found the young Rajah in the grip 
of a malignant fever and had cared 
for him daily for two weeks. At the 
end of this period he had found the 
case to be a hopeless one and had 
advised the young man’s relatives 
that recovery was impossible. He 
had seen the body of his patient car- 
ried to the river bank and believed 
that he died there. Now, confronted 
with a person who claimed to be 
Pertaub Chund himself, he was at 
first skeptical and inclined to be- 
lieve such a claim preposterous. 
Requested by the Court to examine 
the claimant closely before making 
any definite statement as to his 
identity, he did so. The result was 
most gratifying to the claimant’s 
supporters. 

“This man,” said the surgeon, “is 
so identical with the Pertaub Chund 
whom I knew eighteen years ago, 
that I am amazed. Even the body 
marks, with which I am perfectly 
familiar, are the same. I am, there- 
fore, forced to the conclusion that I 
must have been mistaken in the di- 
agnosis of the case which I then 
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made and that he is indeed Pertaub 
Chund.” 

Such testimony as this it was al- 
most impossible to discredit. The 
witnesses were mistaken, of course. 
The governmert iuad its proof of the 
actual identity of the claimant so 
firmly established and so well cor- 
roborated that it could not be over- 
thrown. As the prosecution point- 
ed out, the man could not well be 
both Pertaub Chund and another. 
That he was another was certain. 
Hence all the witnesses in the world 
could not avail him. His name was 
Kisto Lali, and practically every im- 
portant step of his career was 
known from his birth. He was not 
even in the neighborhood of Burd- 
wan when the young Rajah was laid 
beside the Ganges, but was occupied 
in a distant part of Bengal. 

This was, it is clear, one of those 
cases of remarkable physical re- 
semblance which sometimes occur, 
accentuated by the claimant by arti- 
ficial devices from information con- 
veyed to him by confederates close 
to the young Rajah. As it turned 
out, it was only by the narrowest of 
margins that the rightful lord of 
one of the greatest and wealthiest 
districts of Bengal escaped the loss 
of his heritage. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NEWS ITEMS FROM PARIS 


¢e¢7 A rue Monsieur!” 
The chauffeur hesitated. 

“Proche du Boulevard des In- 
valides—” 

With the superiority of a Pari- 
sian towards all aliens, he nodded 
with sudden illumination “La rue 
Monsieur? mais certainement. Quel 
numéro?” The implication being, 
of course, that not his sagacity but 
our accent was at fault. 

“The chapel of the Benedictine 
Nuns?” As this elicited no re- 
sponse, it was our turn to be supe- 
rior. “Then take us to the rue Mon- 
sieur—we can find the convent for 
ourselves.” 

Fortunately the rue Monsieur 
proved to be only a block long so 
the boast was not vainglorious. It 
was a street of quiet gray houses 
with the inscrutable exteriors that 
French houses turn to the world. 
There was nothing suggestive of a 
chapel but an archway at the upper 
end where, through a half open 
oaken gate, a narrow passage led 
into a courtyard. It was a rather 
shabby little court, timeworn and 
walled; the portico of the chapel 
was at the right. A spacious sanc- 
tuary left space for not over a hun- 
dred people between ‘wo small side 
altars but the vaulted ceiling was 
lofty and there was a fine green 
damask dossal behind the High Al- 
tar. The more closely one studied 
the chapel the more harmonious it 
appeared. To the left of the sanc- 
tuary there was a high grille behind 


which quiet shadows were moving. 
So much I had observed when Ves- 
pers began, and when the nuns com- 
menced their chant, time and space 
seemed to halt. 

It is said that, except for the Ab- 
bey of Solesmes, the Community on 
the rue Monsieur have the purest 
Gregorian in France. I have never 
been to Solesmes but in Paris it 
seemed to me as if the heavens had 
cracked a little bit and that some 
notes from the angels’ choirs were 
floating down. So much did the 
music have of clear, detached sweet- 
ness, of a delicate but straightfor- 
ward clarity that beneath its fragile 
perfection there was an adamantine 
quality of truth. 

A clipping from a Paris paper de- 
scribes a Sunday not long ago when 
the chapel was crowded to the doors 
and the rue Monsieur was filled 
with cars and taxis. The little 
courtyard rustled with arrivals. 
Long before the appointed hour of 
half past two every chair in the 
chapel was taken and many were 
forced to stand outside the doors. 
A subscriber to the Thédtre Fran- 
cais might have recognized familiar 
faces. Had the stage suddenly 
turned devout? Be that as it may, 
a religious drama was being enacted 
in the rue Monsieur that afternoon 
in which the Comédie Francaise 
was intimately concerned; one in 
which their own pupil was playing 
the leading réle, for Mile. Yvonne 
Hautin, their former associate was 
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taking the veil. Quite a chasm 
seems ordinarily to lie between the 
career of an actress and that of a 
cloistered nun but in her search for 
ultimate beauty Yvonne Hautin 
passed over the bridge of faith. 

It was not for lack of promise of 
success that she chose to desert the 
stage. No one is admitted even as a 
student into the Comédie who can- 
not convince the Directors of dis- 
tinct talent, and during her three 
years of apprenticeship, Mlle. Hau- 
tin won the second prize for trag- 
edy. No one was more surprised 
than her associates when she an- 
nounced to them that she was leav- 
ing that vibrant life behind the foot- 
lights which to them was the whole 
world. She would never listen 
again for those three fateful raps 
which made all their hearts beat 
faster as the curtain rose. She 
would never again tingle to the mu- 
sic of applause. The romantic 
make-believe world of Cyrano and 
the Cid, of Moliére’s wit and Racine’s 
flowing verse, she would know no 
more. Perhaps there was a little 
tear in her eye when she touched 
her make-up pencils for the last 
time, when she kissed her friends 
at parting, for the fellowship of the 
stage is very close. 

For two years, the Comédie had 
heard nothing from Yvonne but a 
message at New Year, assuring them 
of her affection and her own con- 


tentment. The invitations to her 
mystical espousal were eagerly 
sought. M. Emile Fabre, Director 


of the Comédie Francaise, was there 
and the well-known actors, Sanson 
and Bertin; charming little Made- 
leine Renaud; stately Suzanne Du- 
voyod and Mme. Cécile Sorel. All 
in white as a bride, Mile. Hautin 
knelt before Mgr. Verdier, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop 
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Then, as Sceur Marie- 
Yvonne, she joined the shadows be- 


of Lourdes. 


hind the grille. But she passed to a 
world where romance and beauty 
are not make-believe. 

The story of Yvonne Hautin 
caught my fancy because the two 
places in Paris where I like most to 
be are the Comédie Francaise and 
the chapel of the Benedictine nuns 
and now they are joined by this 
delicate link. When the prayers 
rise as an ethereal spiral of song 
from the choir in the rue Monsieur 
I like to believe that among them 
there lingers a memory that will en- 
rich the theater of France. 


THE STAGE AND THE SCREEN.—AS 
a basis of contrast between stage 
and screen, Grand Hotel is most 
valuable. When Vicki Baum’s bril- 
liant novel appeared as a play the 
most usual comment was, “It’s 
more like a picture. What a won- 
derful picture it will make!” Holly- 
wood thought so too. The run of 
the play was cut short. Publicity 
blazoned the names of Greta Garbo, 
the Barrymores, Beery and Joan 
Crawford. These were names that 
are known from coast to coast and 
around the globe. Who in com- 
parison are Leontovich and Jaffe? 
And yet Grand Hotel stirred the 
public that it reached as a play 
much more than it has as a picture. 
In analyzing our own reactions we 
may discover the reason and the 
quality that made Disraeli, with Ar- 
liss in both versions, a finer piece of 
work as a film; that caused Arrow- 
smith to glow with a fire that most 
of the current plays lacked. Our 
own point of view we will endeavor 
to keep impartial, but as we never 
see any but the outstanding pic- 
tures, our judgment of the screen 
concerns only the very best. 
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We think everyone will agree 
that on the stage the distinguishing 
feature of Grand Hotel was its char- 
acterization. The action of the play 
was in a series of interrelated char- 
acter sketches in which the interre- 
lation was the cause of the final 
tragedy. Vicki Baum, as a novelist, 
knew her characters more _ thor- 
oughly than most playwrights. 
Each scene of the play developed or 
laid bare to the audience some im- 
portant factor in the lives of the 
persons they were watching. These 
influences were externalized in the 
action. In cold print, the plots of 
Macbeth and Hamlet and Mourning 
Becomes Electra sound like the 
Chronicles of Newgate. It is the 
motives underlying the sins of the 
story that provide the interest. The 
most exciting episodes soon pall un- 
less one has some personal contacts 
with them. In Grand Hotel it was 
not the jewel robbery itself that 
held the audience breathless but the 
emotions of the Baron when he 
came face to face with the dancer. 
The scene at the American Bar 
seemed full of suspense and yet it 
merely showed us the reactions of 
three men, whom we had come to 
know quite intimately, towards the 
same girl. But we were desperately 
anxious for the dying clerk to enjoy 
his savings during his last weeks. 
We wanted the disillusioned little 
dancer to find some happiness. We 
were struggling against the odds of 
life with the characters. That was 
why Grand Hotel was such a suc- 
cess. 

And that also was why Arrow- 
smith kept one so tense. We knew 
the doctor so well; we had followed 
his career since boyhood. We knew 
the most intimate details of his ro- 
mance with Mary; we knew even 
better than he did all the unselfish- 
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ness of her love; we had followed 
her down to the Laboratory after 
him in the snowstorm. We knew 
he shouldn’t leave her alone in the 
plague stricken island. But we 
were as proud of his success as she 
was and we shared in his sorrow. 
It was the same with Disraeli. His 
ambitions carried more drama with 
them on the screen because we had 
come to know him better. We were 
pleasantly familiar with his daily 
life; his house and gardens; his 
idiosyncrasies; his gallantries to- 
wards his wife. Whatever our so- 
ber judgments of history might be, 
we wanted him at that moment to 
get the best of Gladstone. The Suez 
Canal became a live question. From 
a mediocre play revolving about the 
fine acting of Arliss, Disraeli be- 
came a great historical picture. 
All of which seems to prove that 
the screen’s greatest advantage is 
the range it possesses for sure char- 
acterization. In a few flashes we 
are shown the influences which sur- 
rounded the hero in boyhood. It is 
a simple matter to interpolate the 
small detail that makes biography 
good reading. Relatively speaking, 
action on the stage is much more 
powerful than action on the screen. 
One must quicken the intensity for 
the camera. But the acute director 
realizes that this may be done in- 
directly by doubling our interest in 
the stakes; in other words by mak- 
ing us share the suspense with the 
characters. The directors of Grand 
Hotel for the cinema confused the 
values. They apparently believed 
that its chief appeal had lain in its 
story. The play seemed a ready- 
made scenario. All they had to do 
was to give it a cast of headliners 
and the gold was already mined. 
They didn’t realize that when the 
public had found the play of Grand 
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Hotel like a picture, it was not only 
because the scenes followed each 
other swiftly—they do in many 
plays—but because of its concen- 
trated character sketches—‘“close- 
ups” and groups. It was a flesh and 
blood “Talkie.” The theater had 
beaten the screen fairly at its own 
game. We are convinced that, 
barring the handicap of higher 
prices, the play of Grand Hotel 
would always be a better seller than 
the picture were they playing side 
by side. 

Except for Charlie Chaplin, few 
actors have as delicate technique on 
the screen as on the stage. Greta 
Garbo ranks next to him but Grand 
Hotel is her nearest approach to 
failure. It was physically impos- 
sible for her even to suggest the 
wistful windblown ballerina that 
Leontovich happens actually to be. 
Wallace Beery out-Teutoned the 
real Teuton in the play and Jack 
Barrymore was negligible. The 
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stenographer was no longer a soft 
little wanton but rather a hard and 
sophisticated young working wom- 
an. The greatest point of diver- 
gence lay in the dying clerk, Kringe- 
lein. With Jaffe it had been the 
groping of the child in man for all 
the affection and playtime he had 
missed. With Lionel Barrymore it 
was frustrated middle age. He was 
a likeable Kringelein but in his im- 
personation, he could afford to 
make comedy of his befuddled re- 
spectability. In fact he got a laugh 
on almost every line. On the whole, 
Grand Hotel as a picture revealed 
more of the poverty of the cinema 
than its riches. The continuity of 
action did not compensate for the 
color; the thrill of life; the lights 
and shadows of the stage. 

Except that they both have spo- 
ken dialogue, the screen seems to 
us much more closely allied to the 
novel than the drama. It is at its 
greatest as graphic biography. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. December, 1931 


THE CAT AND THE FippLeE.—The 
charming operetta of student life in 
Brussels that even summer depres- 
sion can’t subdue. It is as well act- 
ed as sung and no doubt will prove 
just as enjoyable on a second visit. 
—At the Geo. M. Cohan. 


2. February, 1932 


Or TueeE I Sinc.—The Pulitzer 
Prize winner is still selling out and 
in fact is doing better business than 
ever which is just as it should be as 
George Kaufman’s wit is echoed in 
George Gershwin’s music.—At the 
Music Boz. 





3. June 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE.—Chicago is 
now to visit the Hallams on Tues- 
day nights when the Hallam boys 
bring their wives to the reunion 
which is so trying to everyone but 
the Hallams. Anyone who ever had 
an “in-law”—and those who didn’t 
—finds sympathetic features in this 
very excellent play enriched with 
Dorothy Stickney and Glenn Anders 
as the younger Hallams. It com- 
bines comedy with emotion.—At the 
Booth. 

4. July 


SHow Boat. — Mr. Ziegfeld has 
left the best memorial of his career 



































behind him. Nothing could be bet- 
ter than his last production of Show 
Boat which has now proved itself 
an American classic. The original 
cast is there with the valuable addi- 
tion of Dennis King and Paul Robe- 
son. The prices are so reasonable 
that it is something everyone can 
enjoy without undue extravagance. 
—At the Casino. 


BripaAL WIsE.—A comedy of mar- 
ital strife and reconciliation which 
is rendered piquant by the very hu- 
man character of the objectionable 
little boy, Peter, most realistically 
portrayed. Besides Madge Ken- 
nedy there is nothing much else of 
value about the play except the 
charming settings of an old house 
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in Maryland by Joe Mielziner.—At 
the Cort. 


5. August 


THAT’s GRATITUDE.—A revival of 
the best of Frank Craven’s comedies 
with a very amusing performance 
by J. C. Nugent. That’s Gratitude 
has so much shrewd philosophy be- 
hind its laughs that it is worth see- 
ing. Taylor Holmes acquits him- 
self well in Craven’s old part al- 
though he attacks it from another 
angle. The rest of the cast are so 
good that one wonders how seats 
may be had for prices so conso- 
nant with present purses. The pub- 
lic should prove their appreciation. 
—At the Waldorf. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE DERELICT MONASTERY OF OUR LADY OF COMPASSION 


EVONSHIRE, the Shire of the 
Sea Kings, is to England, what 
Normandy is to France. A county 
of surpassing beauty, its littoral 
studded with charming watering 
places, and its interior, presenting 
every variety of English scenery 
from the rolling hills of Dartmoor 
down to the luxuriant valleys of the 
south, it is visited every year by 
thousands of wealthy Americans. 
There is probably no other English 
county which presents such extraor- 
dinary natural attractions, the brac- 
ing climate of the north contrasting 
strangely with the balmy shores of 
the south. 

To one of the many romantically 
situated spots in South Devon came 
the Trappists from the Abbey of 
Melleray, Brittany, in 1904. Wood- 
leigh, an old world village, in a 
charming district in the heart of the 
famous South Hams area, is close 
by, while Kingsbridge, an ancient 
town pleasantly situated on the 
shores of Salcombe Estuary, lies six 
miles distant. The scenery along 
the coast is broken and rugged and 


of indescribable beauty; the hill- 
sides are steep, and thickly wooded. 
The climate hereabouts is excep- 
tionally mild rivaling that of Tor- 
quay, Falmouth and Penzance. 
Even in winter, sub-tropical flowers 
and fruits thrive in the open air. 

To this delightful district came 
the French Trappists. Owing to 
pressure at the hands of the French 
Government, they were obliged to 
seek a home in other lands. French 
clergy and religious began to arrive 
on English shores as far back as 
1792, the year after the passing of 
the Relief Act legalizing the Catho- 
lic religion in England. So, the ex- 
pulsion of the Trappists was not a 
sign of new times, but rather the old 
sign that things were once more in 
a bad state on the other side of the 
Straits of Dover. 

Wood Barton, the new monas- 
tery, came markedly before the no- 
tice of the public as time went on. 
Not only was it a center of religious 
life, but the silent sons of St. Ste- 
phen Harding, St. Robert of Mo- 
lesme, and St. Bernard were great 
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agriculturists. Their domain con- 
sisted of nearly four hundred acres. 
After their early difficulties had 
been overcome, they built their own 
Monastery, and soon a thriving 
holding appeared as the result of 
their labors. They were breeders of 
every kind of animal. From their 
stock of fine horses, colts were bred, 
for tilling the land, as more and 
more of it was brought under culti- 
vation. They also kept extensive 
flocks of fine sheep, and made a 
study of bees, while their corn lands 
produced a rich crop, from which 
considerable quantities of flour 
were ground in the monastic mill 
house, and sent to different parts to 
make the altar breads for many 
churches. 

The monks at first inhabited the 
ancient Manor House of the For- 
tescues, built four centuries ago 
which, providentially, they had dis- 
covered on the estate. When their 
Monastery was completed, they re- 
stored the Manor House, which 
served the combined purpose of 
Guest House and Dairy. Was it not 
fitting that the Silent Monks should 
have settled around this historic 
home, from which sprang that old 
Catholic family, one of whose sons, 
Adrian Fortescue, was done to 
death in the Tower of London, to be 
afterwards beatified? Although the 
monks pursued an austere life 
themselves, and were strict vegeta- 
rians, they imposed no such pen- 
alty on the guests privileged to stay 
at the Guest House. 

The countryside was peopled by 
these sons of St. Stephen Harding, 
who might well have trodden the 
same lanes centuries ago, and driv- 
en their horses and cattle to the 
fields for the night in the self-same 
way. The evenings brought a beau- 
tifully quiet old-world atmosphere. 
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In the gathering gloom, one was im- 
bued with a feeling of reverent awe 
at beholding the silent shepherd, 
with hands crossed before him and 
downcast head, quietly moving be- 
hind his cattle, accompanying rath- 
er than driving them to the lonely 
fields selected for their occupation 
during the night. Then, before the 
lengthening shadows of evening had 
given away to the darkening clouds 
of night, the monks had disap- 
peared to their simple beds, and the 
visitor found himself on the still 
countryside. All was peace within 
the monastic gates! A world in it- 
self, far apart from the haunts of 
men, and from the bustle of modern 
life! A piece of old England, as it 
was centuries ago, when the monks 
of St. Bernard were “the pride and 
glory of England.” 

Times change! Men come and 
go! Dormant now lay the Monas- 
tery of Our Lady of Compassion at 
Wood Barton! Where were the 
busy monks? We looked sadly at 
the vestiges of what had been but a 
few years before a center of rural 
happiness. The Great War had 
played havoc in the ranks of the re- 
ligious both at Melleray, and at 
Wood Barton. The gaps had to be 
filled; one house had to be given 
up. So Wood Barton being the only 
house in England, and an affiliation 
of Melleray, was closed to the great 
regret not only of the people of the 
countryside, who had learned to es- 
teem and love the silent monks, but 
also to the sorrow of the inhabitants 
of Kingsbridge, and Salcombe, 
where Father John Baptist, the 
Prior, carried out the duties of Par- 
ish Priest, in the Missions he had 
established. 

Old ruins are proverbially inter- 
esting, but this is not a ruin, 
clothed with friendly ivy nor yet 
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surrounded by that poetic halo with 
which time invests each crumbling 
relic of the past. It is just an 
abandoned monastic homestead. 
The monks have departed. Some, 
simple heroes had gone contented to 
their graves, in the War. Others, 
including the Sub-Prior, Father Je- 
rome, a one-time American, lie in 
the peaceful cemetery adjoining the 
Monastery. As to the Prior, some 
years after his return to France to 
his Abbey of Melleray, he was ele- 
vated to the high office of Prior Gen- 
eral of the whole Cistercian Order. 

Somehow, the marvels the monks 
achieved in agriculture were not the 
only things by which we remem- 
bered them. The thing that held 
us, as the Avon dashed past the mo- 
nastic estate with its song of 
dreams, was the vision of the Prior 
and his white-robed monks, labor- 
ing like common laborers, and with 
the visible sign of the love of God in 
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their hearts. Of all the fine works 
man may accomplish, surely none is 
more full of the spirit of worship, 
than the building with his own 
hands a house of God. It is sig- 
nificant, in these days of rush and 
materialism, that this place of vi- 
sion should have been built in the 
quietness of peace, with the labor of 
patient hands—a labor lightened by 
adoration and brightened by hope. 
Wood Barton is still the property 
of Melleray Abbey, the Abbot of 
which occasionally visits there. The 
statue of Our Lady holding the Di- 
vine Child, and the great Crucifix- 
ion, about eight feet high, standing 
on opposite ridges of hills overlook- 
ing the monastery grounds, remain 
as silent witnesses of the past. May 
we not all pray that the Trappists 
—who were so gladly welcomed by 
Devonians in 1904—may return to 
Wood Barton, and once again shed 
blessings on the countryside? 
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SOME FAMOUS VATICAN LIBRARIANS 


I} Vatican Library is unique 

amongst all other libraries for 
its collection of priceless manu- 
scripts, its bibliographical rarities, 
its ancient documents in papyrus, 
its unsurpassed collection of first 
editions, but, above all, for its glo- 
rious traditions and for the immor- 
tal names of those who have been 
associated with it in one way or an- 
other. Illustrious Pontiffs have en- 
riched its manuscript treasures, 
great painters have embellished the 
interior of the building in which it 
is housed, and famous men have 
acted as librarians, or served in 
some other capacity this world- 
famous library. 
Pope Nicholas V. (1447-1455), il- 


lustrious for his great learning and 
his patronage of literature and art, 
made his reign notable by the con- 
stitution of the Vatican Library as a 
great public library. During his life 
he was an indefatigable collector of 
famous first editions, and original 
manuscripts. Renowned in history 
as the Pope who crowned the Em- 
peror Frederick III., his great and 
distinctive achievements on behalf 
of the Vatican Library, would alone 
confer on him an enduring fame. 
Although the form of the Vatican 
Library as we know it to-day, can 
thus be said to date from the fif- 
teenth century, its origin in reality 
goes back to the fourth century, and 
to a date not far removed from the 
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times when the Church arose from 
the Catacombs. The collection of 
papal archives is known to have 
been in operation during the reign 
of Pope Damasus I. (366-384). 
Pope Sixtus V. donated to the li- 
brary the great salon designed by 
Fontana for the purpose of housing 
the unique collection. The great 
Pontiff, Leo X., enriched the library 
with the Greek manuscript treas- 
ures which he collected. Pius IV. 
added to it a famous collection of 
Oriental manuscripts, and Pius V. 
united the Papal Archives with the 
Library. 

There are two outstanding names 
of Vatican Librarians in the nine- 
teenth century, one immortal for 
his memorable achievements in the 
realms of scholarship, the other for 
his truly marvelous powers as a 
linguist. They are Cardinal Angelo 
Mai, and Cardinal Giuseppe Mezzo- 
fanti. 

The story of the life of the re- 
nowned Cardinal Mai illustrates the 
true democracy of the Catholic 
Church at all times and in all places. 
The Church recognizes no social 
barriers, but confers the highest 
honors on those of her children who 
are gifted with notable spiritual and 
intellectual endowments. Born of 
humble parentage in the territory of 
Milan in 1782, he attended the little 
school in his native village. Here 
he attracted the attention of Father 
Mozzi, a Jesuit priest, who began to 
instruct him in Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics. In the year 1799, Fa- 
ther Mozzi took young Mai to the 
Jesuit College at Colorno, and a few 
years later the future Cardinal was 
appointed Professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Jesuit College at Na- 
ples. After teaching in this and 
other colleges, he was transferred to 
Milan, where he became Curator of 
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the Ambrosian Library. Here his 
great abilities as a classical scholar 
and antiquarian were given free 
scope, and he commenced to make 
a careful and methodical investiga- 
tion of the manuscripts in the fa- 
mous library. He devoted himself 
particularly to a scientific examina- 
tion of the Palimpsests, or re-writ- 
ten manuscripts, in the Ambrosian 
Library, and through his highly 
skilled and patient labors he pro- 
duced two volumes of fragments of 
Cicero’s Orations, some orations of 
Lysimachus and a collection of the 
correspondence and other writings 
of Cornelius Fronto, the preceptor 
of Marcus Aurelius. In the year 
1829 he was appointed Custodian- 
in-Chief of the Vatican Library. 
Shortly after his appointment he 
discovered in the course of his re- 
searches beneath a manuscript of 
St. Augustine’s Enarrationes in 
Psalmo, obliterated fragments of 
Cicero’s treatise De Republica, 
which he published in the year 1822 
with a scholarly critical commen- 
tary. This work was acclaimed by 
learned societies and individuals 
throughout Europe. The name of 
Angelo Mai was now famous, but his 
next work turned the eyes of all 
European scholars towards Rome. 
He undertook the editing of the va- 
rious unpublished manuscripts, 
both sacred and profane, in the Vat- 
ican Library. This stupendous 
project comprised ten quarto vol- 
umes published under the title of 
Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio 
e Vaticanis Codicibus edita, and 
contains fragments, previously sup- 
posed to have been lost, of more 
than half a dozen ancient historians, 
besides the various writings of the 
Fathers. In 1833 he left the Vat- 
ican Library to take up the post of 
Secretary of Propaganda, and in the 
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year 1838 he was created a Cardinal. 
His passion for scholarship, how- 
ever, did not abate, and he contin- 
ued his literary labors. In the same 
year that he was appointed Cardi- 
nal appeared his Classici Scriptores 
ex Codicis Vaticanus editi. Between 
1839 and 1844 a new collection en- 
titled Spicilegium Romanum, was 
published in ten volumes, and also 
a series entitled Nova Patrum Bibli- 
otheca, which was published be- 
tween 1845 and 1853. His death in 
September, 1854, left unfinished his 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus of 
the Scriptures, with critical disser- 
tations. The fame of Cardinal Mai 
as a scholar was world-wide, and 
his death was lamented by learned 
men everywhere, irrespective of 
creed or nation. 

When Cardinal Angelo Mai was 
transferred from the Vatican Li- 
brary he was succeeded as Custo- 
dian-in-Chief, by the no less cele- 
brated Cardinal Giuseppe Mezzo- 
fanti. This renowned linquist was 
as remarkable for his saintly char- 
acter and priestly zeal as he was for 
his great learning. Like his prede- 
cessor, he was of humble birth, 
served his apprenticeship in youth 
as a carpenter, and was ready 
throughout his great career to put 
himself to any trouble to be of help 
to the humblest student who sought 
his aid as Custodian of the world’s 
greatest library. Learned men of 
all religions, and no religion, found 
the great Cardinal the perfect model 
of a courteous librarian. 

Great and profound as were his 
scholarly abilities, his fame rests 
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chiefly on his achievements as a lin- 
guist, and, in this respect he will 
forever remain a unique and out- 
standing figure. Foreigners who 
visited the Vatican were amazed 
when they found he could converse 
with them in their own languages, 
which he spoke with all the ease and 
fecility of a native. He died at Na- 
pl.s in 1849, and at the date of his 
cath this remarkable man spoke 
and understood perfectly fifty-eight 
foreign languages. 

There is a beautiful and charac- 
teristic legend connected with his 
powers as a linguist. When a 
young priest he was cailed upon 
to confess two foreign criminals 
who were condemned to imme- 
diate execution. Nobody could be 
found who could understand their 
language. Father Mezzofanti, as 
he then was, called on them and 
after great difficulty found out the 
particular country they hailed from. 
He procured all necessary books and 
information about this country and, 
retiring to his own room, remained 
up all night learning its language. 
Next morning to the great relief and 
joy of the condemned men he was 
able to confess them and give them 
absolution. They met death with 
contrite hearts, and filled with grat- 
itude towards the young priest who 
had so marvelously helped them. 
There is a belief current amongst 
many Italians that his power as a 
linguist was a Divine Gift granted 
to him in return for his priestly zeal 
and devotion in preparing these two 
abandoned criminals to meet their 
God. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


THE very name of Architecture 
sounds ample and dignified, an- 
cient and venerable. There is also 
in it something recondite: a mathe- 
matical foundation difficult to ob- 
tain, a knowledge of unwieldy ma- 
terials which only learned tech- 
nique can conquer. Add that archi- 
tecture, quite as much as painting, 
is given up to the debates of theo- 
rists, some buildings being declared 
by a few experts to be beautiful 
while everybody else thinks them 
ugly. The result is that we regard 
architecture as the business of 
states, cities, kings or rich com- 
munities, and stand rather in awe 
of it. 

We may discuss our towns, com- 
paring them with their neighbors or 
with foreign counterparts; we may 
be able to tell why we love the cha- 
teau unexpectedly discovered from 
its ha-ha or from a clearing in the 
wood; we can set the new church 
over against the old one; but almost 
invariably we lack confidence in our 
impressions, and we leave it to the 
specialist or to the prevalent fash- 
ion to pian our house for us. 

This attitude is the legacy of the 
past. Till the fifteenth century in 
Italy, till the sixteenth in France, 
architecture did not concern private 
citizens. The homes of even the 
richest people in ancient Rome as- 
tonish us by their exiguity and un- 
pretentiousness. Feudal towers, it 
is true, were added to a few man- 
sions in Florence or Brescia, and 
there are two left in the older part 
of the Archives buildings in Paris, 


but such town-houses were excep- 
tional: medieval towns like Siena, 
Carcassonne, or Salamanca were 
entirely subordinate to their monu- 
ments or to their military defence, 
their streets did not count. To us 
the rows of houses clinging like ivy 
to the cathedral, or the timid streets 
running for protection straight up 
to the castle are deeply touching. 
Substitute modern magnitude and 
comfort for their quaintness and 
humility and you destroy the pic- 
ture. It has taken the philistinism 
of ten Paris municipalities and the 
callousness of the modern architect 
to allow in the immediate vicinity of 
Notre-Dame, round the old “close” 
where this book is being written, 
buildings which no stranger can 
pass without astonishment or deri- 
sion. But the Middle Ages were 
foreign to that sentiment: a town 
consisted of churches, monasteries, 
scholastic buildings, town hall and 
ramparts: the rest was of no conse- 
quence. 

During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the same indiffer- 
ence to mere rows of private abodes 
continued with the picturesque re- 
sults still before us, but the wealth 
or ambition of cities appeared in the 
magnificence of their squares. The 
Place Royale (now des Vosges) is a 
revelation of grandeur to many an 
unsuspecting visitor emerging into 
it from the surrounding labyrinth. 


‘The Palais-Royal garden and the 


Place Vendéme offer the same daz- 
zling contrast to their vicinity. 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard in London 
produces a similar effect, which the 
parks of modern cities seldom rival. 
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The mansions bordering those 
squares could not but be palatial: in 
fact they remained the models for 
domestic elegance until almost the 
present generation. Soon towns 
broke away from their fortifica- 
tions, the old ramparts were torn 
down, making room for magnificent 
avenues and giving the architect a 
chance for those garden-surrounded 
mansions, half town-houses, half 
chateau-like pavillons, which de- 
lighted the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century. From that mo- 
ment domestic architecture took 
precedence, with images of elegance 
and vastness as its background. In 
fact, the vision of what was to be 
the modern American city began to 
replace the medieval picture. 

People who have not visited the 
United States harbor the most 
fanciful notions about its architec- 
ture. The irregularity and com- 
monness of some downtown quar- 
ters choked up with telegraph poles 
deceive the untravelled foreigner 
who can only judge from pictures. 
But who can take his first bird’s eye 
view, not only of Chicago or Los An- 
geles, but of a score more of the 
larger towns, without admiring the 
imperial proportions of their plans? 

. . What is lacking in America, 
with a few exceptions dating at 
least a hundred years back, is the 
beauty of the street as a street. 
Downtown streets are always ordi- 
nary, while everywhere residential 
quarters have the appearance of 
parks with houses scattered over 
them. Even Park Avenue, palatial 
though it was before sky-scrapers 
began to break its stately line, 
shows more juxtaposition than con- 
tinuity. But when this much has 
been said, the truth remains that 
there are in America more beautiful 
homes than in all the rest of the 
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world together. The American 
architect had a tradition to go by. 
The dry grace of a few old streets in 
Philadelphia, the pastel elegance of 
the houses on Boston Hill, the final 
yet discreet touch on many speci- 
mens in Newport, Albany, or An- 
napolis were models, of course. But 
while the trend of architecture in 
most nations has been towards orig- 
inality, even if it had to be through 
ugliness, the American architect 
has had the wisdom to insist pri- 
marily on avoiding ugliness. He 
himself failed during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century (see the 
older apartment houses in Park 
Avenue) but he has wonderfully 
succeeded since. People used to 
make fun of his European-made 
collections of chateau-farms, lodges, 
old stairways, oval windows, tim- 
ber-gables, turrets, etc., in which he 
could find either inspiration or mo- 
tifs inviting imitations; but he loved 
these forms while their legitimate 
owners overlooked them, and by 
dint of loving them he has made 
them his own. Who can say that 
there is not an unmistakable Amer- 
ican touch on the endless but all too 
short avenue connecting Chicago 
with Lake Forest, or on the new 
Cathedral quarter in Washington? 


And never, never anything ugly. 

—From Ernest Dimnet, What We Live By. 
By permission of Simon and Schuster, pub- 
lishers. 
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THE GLory WHICH Is POETRY 


Worpsworrh asserted that in po- 
etry “forms and substances” were 
recognized “in flashes and with 
glory not their own.” The recogni- 
tion is ours; it is our capacity for 
recognizing them that is struck 
awake by the glory which is poetry. 
And the “forms and substances” 




















may very well be the images and 
principles of human existence: on 
the one side, natural objects, men 
and their works; on the other, emo- 
tions and ideas. The “glory” that 
accompanies these recognized facts 
moves our delight and satisfaction; 
we take joy in hearing even of ruin, 
death, terror, because of the com- 
pleteness with which those things 
strike us. 

But there is a difference: “the two 
great ends of liberty and power” at 
which poetry aims are not achieved 
all at once, either by the poets or by 
their readers. The Prelude, be- 
sides being an account of Words- 
worth’s personal life, and besides 
being a study of the development of 
the working poetic genius from its 
beginning to its entering into its 
fuller capacities, may also be a 
study of a reader’s development. It 
is he as well as the poet who pro- 
ceeds from a sense of unknown 
modes of being to the search for the 
hiding-places of man’s power. 
Those hiding-places are themselves 
recognized in flashes and with glory 
not their own. They are therefore 
double; they are the hiding-places 
of the power and of the glory. It is 
this double life which we all of us 
recognize in great poetry—the life 
of the “forms and substances” of 
our common concern, and of the 
glory which in poetry attends upon 
them. Yet the two are one and in- 
divisible—“it is the glory and the 
good of art.” ... 

The poetic genius desires nothing 
but its own perfection; if we ask 
anything else 


“We do it wrong, being so majes- 
tical, 
To offer it the show of violence.” 


It achieved its full perfection, per- 
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haps, only once in our literature, in 
the late style of Shakespeare. There 
only did it reach to utter essentials 
perfectly, detaching itself from all 
our approach to them; it returned 
to its own elemental nature. That 
was its extreme “liberty and pow- 
er.” But short of that, there is 
much greatness, and the poets who 
have it are those to whom, like Mil- 
ton, it is habitual, and those to 
whom, like Rossetti, it comes as a 
recognizable but impermanent gift. 
For it seems to have a will of its 
own; it appears suddenly in unex- 
pected places. Very minor poets 
will loose a line of that greatness, 
more distinguished poets will never 
quite bring it off. Hardy was a very 
distinguished poet, but I doubt if in 
the whole of his work there is a line 
of great poetry; he was, possibly, a 
greater poet than Rossetti, yet Ros- 
setti can get that other note a dozen 
times, and the echo of it still more 
often. For there is an echo as well 
as a note; the difficulty nowadays 
with English poetry is that there 
has been so much of the echo, we 
are so (unintelligently) habituated 
to it, that we can prolong it without 
necessarily striking the note. That 
is the difficulty of all traditions, and 
authentic sound occasionally passes 
unheard in the general reverbera- 
tion of the past. It is only by con- 
tinual exact attention to the centre 
that we can keep our ears and minds 
clear.... 

The Metaphysicals are sometimes 
spoken of as if they were a rare, 
almost an esoteric, school of poetry. 
But in effect they are natural to our 
genius, and many an English poet 
is related to them. To begin with a 
flea and end with God is almost the 
habit of English verse; though both 
the flea and God are sometimes—as 
in Shakespeare — given different 
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names. Certainly that great group 
closed in high philosophic poetry. 
The power which poetry now has 
is a power to search out such 
things, and to search them out in 
us. It has power to search, but hav- 
ing done this, it has power on us to 
cause what it does to be “felt in the 
blood and felt along the heart.” Ac- 
tually, of course, this way of put- 
ting it is untrue, for its power of 
searching and of communicating is 
one; it is poetry. But poetry is now 
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beginning to exist precisely in “the 
hiding-places of man’s power”; we 
find them in the poetry, and as the 
poetry fills us, we find them in our- 
selves. We understand our own 
architecture; the sense of our ca- 
pacity for a unity of experience is 
aroused, and there exists what Ar- 
nold remotely called “a criticism of 
life’—a knowledge, a judgement of 
life “with glory.” 

—From CHartes WituiaMs, The English Po- 


etic Mind. By permission of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, publishers. 

















DIFFICULTIES OF THE DAY 


Amoncst the dangers to the Cath- 
olic Church in England, not the 
least, perhaps positively the most, 
mischievous is the general sur- 
render by the English people of all 
idea of moral principles. Gradually 
but definitely this surrender has 
been made. Hence nowhere else 
than in England was the teaching of 
Professor Einstein more thoroughly 
misunderstood and welcomed, for 
the vague term “relativity” exacily 
covered the vague teaching of the 
popular English moralists, who held 
that nothing was exactly true or 
right and certainly nothing was ex- 
actly false or wrong. That a Ger- 
man professor should have been 
able to prove this by mathematics 
seemed an incredible stroke of luck. 
“So the crowds turned out to meet 
him. His portrait even entered 
Madame Tussaud’s, the purgatory 
of n<tional and international heroes, 
where they are sorted out in their 
life-time and the least harmful of 
them interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey at the end. Asa star his magni- 
tude at least rivalled that of Charlie 
Chaplin and Mahatma Gandhi for 
his theory seemed to justify the 
boldest of our dogmatic scientists 
whose deliberate judgement it was 
that Criminals merely differed in 
their opinions from law-makers and 
whose prophetic vision could dis- 
cern “crimes” of to-day becoming 


the “virtues” of to-morrow. All 
was flux and relativity. Nothing 
was absolute. Only unceasing 


change would abide. 


Foreign Periodicals 





Bow much of this is the attitude 
of the clerical intelligentsia of the 
Church of England and her step- 
sisters, can be gauged by reading 
the more popular writings of Bish- 
op Gore. It was one of. his many- 
times-repeated phrases that he 
“profoundly distrusted logic.” 
Though, at first, this dispirited the 
reader, yet when he came on it for 
the third time in any book of the 
Bishop’s he was relieved by it, for 
he realized that if the Bishop had 
not distrusted logic, had indeed 
been logical, much of his Chris- 
tianity would have gone. Happily 
his devotion saved both his faith 
and his good works, for quite as 
much as Bishop Gore distrusted 
logic, did logic distrust Bishop Gore. 
Again the “Very Reverend Pontifex 
Cardo” (his writings should be fol- 
lowed by any student of English life 
to-day who does not wish to read 
more than one set of writings of the 
noisy type of popular religionists) 
has the same hearty dislike for rea- 
soning as had his more philosoph- 
ic brother. For very different rea- 
sons well he might. He had become 
like Punch a national institution; 
like Punch he is an admirable re- 
fiex of the prejudices of the middle 
class. It is not therefore a dislike 
of faith that makes him incessantly 
denounce the Catholic Church, but 
a dislike of reason. Faith he has in 
abundance, in superabundance; he 
believes in far too many things, in 
his ancestors for instance who were 
Colonial bishops and therefore cited 
to us as proof of the eugenic value 
of himself as the heir of these sages. 
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His child-like faith is touching, he 
believes in all his many prejudices. 
No one could deny his faith. 

But these “bad masters” while 
preaching faith in all sorts of things 
and people have steadily denounced 
and derided reason, not always by 
name but in effect. And the result 
of this wild gospel is the substitu- 
tion of prejudice for principle. Ifthe 
reason be an untrustworthy instru- 
ment there can be no first princi- 
ples; consequently, in order that 
argument can be possible, the alter- 
native basis of debate must be feel- 
ing or pre-judgements. These peo- 
ple must talk and write: so, since 
other ground be denied them by 
their own ordinance, it is only from 
prejudice that they can begin. 

Side by side with this degrading 
of the reason by the intellectuals 
and the destruction therefore of the 
notion of a principle, has come an 
over-stimulation of feelings by a 
sensation-loving press. Where so 
much depends (as it does in news- 
paper-editing here) on exploiting 
the interest of the reader, most 
prominence is given to that which is 
likely to arrest attention; or else 
what is really important must be 
decked out with particularly stir- 
ring head-lines. Without these it 
will not be noticed in the blare and 
noise of the rest. These Lord 
Heave-a-bricks have to encourage 
(beside their own party views) a 
large sale of their papers. Some- 
times a sensational head-line alone 
will enable them to achieve both 
their desires. Now the result of 
thirty years of sensational journal- 
ism is already apparent, people are 
now more emotional and subject to 
panic than they were. They do not 
reason; they listen and believe or 
disbelieve. In France where the 
newspapers are smaller, more 
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prominence is given to reasoned 
argument than in England. Com- 
pared with French journalism our 
English brand looks cheap. But 
then the French boy already at 
school has been taught logic and 
elementary philosophy; are English 
boys, even in Catholic schools, ever 
taught these things? 

It should, however, be stated, to 
satisfy those whose national patri- 
otism has been hurt by the above 
paragraph that the print and paper 
of the English newspaper are vastly 
superior to those of the French. 
Neither the Temps nor the Journal 
des Debats is as useful as The Times 
when it comes to needing paper in 
which to wrap up one’s boots. 

The point, however, really to be 
made is that most of our troubles 
have come from this despising of 
the human reason. Divine faith, no 
doubt, has suffered under the as- 
saults made on it, but it would be 
unwise to ignore what is a plainer 
fact. It is plain that what is the 
matter with the world is not so 
much that it has lost the power of 
believing as the power of reasoning, 
or again that it is no longer contem- 
plative but active, busy without 
thinking, intellectual without an ob- 
ject for its intelligence, clever but 
not wise. 

The scientist, for instance, does 
not turn to philosophy to establish 
the truth of his hypotheses, but in- 
stead weaves imaginative fancies 
and pretends at last even to himself 
that these fancies are facts. ... The 
scientist cannot really have any op- 
position to faith, though he may 
have sometimes to the Christian 
faith: his whole science is based 
upon believing. Indeed, it often 
rests upon “make-believe.” So 
again the judge oftentimes will not 
reason but disclaim; he is moved 





























not by argument but by emotion. 
Principles do not interest him, he 
gives way to sentimental sympa- 
thies. Without knowledge of the 
scientific analysis of morality, he 
will deliver himself of moral judge- 
ments and exploit the serious posi- 
tion he holds and the intelligent ap- 
pearance his wig gives him to lay 
down a law without reasoned foun- 
dation, touched as perhaps he 
should be by a woman’s tears. 
Doctors, detective-story-writers, 
novelists in general, and Members 
of Parliament in particular without 
pretending to a knowledge of moral 
science will solemnly deliver mes- 
sages to the nation and a code to 
their people with far less hesitancy 
than they would show in selecting 
England’s cricket eleven or naming 
the winner of the next Derby. They 
show more modesty in the expres- 
sion of their opinion as to the 
proper way to dispose of old razor- 
blades than of mentally defectives. 
In ordinary life they are cautious, 
lovers of freedom, in matters deal- 
ing with morality they imprudent- 
ly vote for imprisoning freedom. 
They do not reason over moral prin- 
ciples but dream over hard cases 
and, still under the influence of 
their nightmares, urge panic legisla- 
tion. They cannot correct their im- 
pulses by principles, for they will 
hardly accept any consistent prin- 
ciples at all. Generous impulses, 
often unwise and unreasonable, rule 
their ideas. This sentimentality of 
the world about us is developed 
even amongst us by some Catholic 
journalism, amongst us also more 
often by our ecclesiastical art, by 
our church music, by the religious 
decorations that surround and ob- 
scure our Churches. In these mat- 


ters we priests are not free from 
blame. 


The development of ba- 
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zaars, of stunt-appeals and services, 
of our parochial activities, has a 
tendency to sensationalism and 
therefore to a lack of reason. The 
appeal is less and less to the mind 
and more and more to the heart, 
and even to more shallow emotions 
than are found in a heart. Our pa- 
pers seem to believe in advertise- 
ment of preachers not so much that 
all may hear their message as that 
all may know what they look like; 
a friendly gossiping spirit, leading 
to the discussions of things and 
people, but not of truth. 

Similarly the tendency of parish 
life, the easy tendency, is to build 
up guilds by tea-parties instead of 
hard work, and to gather peopie in- 
to unity by “socials,” instead of let- 
ting “socials” follow from the peo- 
ple’s unity. These are spoken of 
rather as means to, than a result of, 
parish unity. Is not this to begin at 
the wrong end? Is not the great 
means of parish unity the parish 
Mass? 

Everywhere the most alarming 
symptom is the substitution of 
mere emotionalism for the deeper 
forces of life, whether artistic, liter- 
ary, athletic or religious. Not that 
the Catholic Church stoops to that, 
but only that we, her ministers, if 
we be not careful, very easily may 
fall to the level of the tendencies 
about us, not in what is wrong so 
much as what is unwise. How 
often do we not hear quoted in de- 
fense of some secular activity in a 
parish, “well, if we don’t provide 
them with it, our people will go 
elsewhere for it,” as though the 
priest’s business was to provide his 
people with everything that they 
could want, however secular, even if 
they could already obtain it else- 
where. If they can go elsewhere to 
get what they want, they should go 
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elsewhere for it. The real obliga- 
tion of the priest is to provide his 
people with what they cannot get 
elsewhere . . . In the Middle Ages 
the Church provided everything for 
the people because there was no one 
else to provide them with what they 
lacked. But now when every other 
agency is providing them to the 
fullest of their desires, she has 
rather the work of training them to 
choose well what is set before them, 
to put their own impress on what 
else will be pagan, to correct, modi- 
fy, and sublimate what is openly 
worldly and lacking the spirit of 
Christ. ... 

We have indeed a very difficult 
environment to deal with. Natural- 
ly, there are some amongst us who 
would throw over the existing or- 
ganization of society and would sub- 
stitute for it a new world. But 
Pope Pius XI. has lately shown this 
to be a false policy. It has not been 
after this drastic fashion that the 
Church has acted in the past. Mod- 
ern conditions are a slavery? The 
modern state a servile state? Well, 
even so, let it be remembered that 
the Church began by softening the 
incidence of slavery before she went 
on to forbid it to her children. It 
is not quite clear that slavery is for- 
bidden yet. 

Nevertheless it is apparent that if 
we would fight the world about us 
we must be careful not to use its 
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own weapons; the weapons them- 
selves are poisoned and double- 
edged. Because the secular Press 
has substituted sensationalism for 
reason and produced a panic-ridden 
public, our Press needs to be care- 
ful to fall into no such corrupt fol- 
lowing; because again the world is 
ruled by slogans and finds them its 
means to victory, we should be most 
careful to lay them aside. These 
are the cheap fashions which de- 
bauch the mind. We can easily 
succumb to the temptation of using 
the ill-ways of the world about us; 
if we do, we shall hurt ourselves 
most. We must not attempt to pay 
the world back in its own coin; for 
that coinage is bad. We should an- 
swer them not according to their 
folly but according to God’s high 
wisdom. Only so shall we save 
them and save ourselves. We must 
answer them only by faith and rea- 
son, else we shall be overwhelmed 
by their verbiage, weakened by their 
sentiment, deafened with their sob- 
stuff, drowned in their tears. But 
if we steadfastly refuse to descend 
to their methods, we shall be able 
to hand on to the generation that 
comes after us an untainted herit- 
age. It shall see the end of this en- 
feebling system, have its golden op- 
portunity and share its faith with 
the people already questing for it, 


wistful, forlorn. 
—Very Rev. Beve Jannetr, O.P., in The Clergy 
Review (London), July, 1932. 




















Editorial Comment 


PEAKING of J. W. N. Sullivan’s 
But for the Grace of God, “A 
Story of One Man’s Life,” the Eng- 
lish critic, J. C. Squire, declares “a 
man of our time has exposed him- 
self as frankly as any man has ever 
exposed himself.” Such self-expo- 
sure must needs be extreme, for this 
age is beyond all others one of 
merciless and shameless self-exhibi- 
tion. Nowadays, every man who 
picks up a pen or pokes at a type- 
writer seems bent upon revealing 
himself. But in some degree it was 
always thus: the cave man who cut 
a picture on the wall with a clumsy 
chisel has left through these many 
millenniums evidence of what man- 
ner of man he was. The primitive 
Christians who scratched the graffiti 
upon the soft tufa of the catacombs 
made a record of what they were 
thinking, and hoping, and suffering. 
Every artist, poet, sculptor, novel- 
ist, musician, philosopher inevita- 
bly writes himself upon paper or 
parchment or canvas or stone. He 
may or may not reveal also some- 
thing else, but inevitably he reveals 
himself. A certain cynic said that 
language is used to conceal thought. 
But even that apothegm is a revela- 
tion of the man who wrote it. 
There is no escape: all forms of lit- 
erary or artistic expression are 
autobiographical. Oddly enough 
the man who confesses a deliberate 
intention of writing his own life, 
often tells less of himself than if he 
were pretending to write fiction, or 
fancy or romance. The unconscious 
revelation is usually the more au- 
thentic. 


ELIEVING these things to be so, 
I confess that I am predisposed 
to be skeptical when I pick up a vol- 
ume labeled “Autobiography.” And 
if the blurb on the jacket tells me 
that in this autobiography the au- 
thor has “exposed himself” with 
extraordinary frankness, my doubt 
increases. But this time, for once, 
the phrase borrowed from the critic 
by the publisher to help sell the 
book is no mere blurb. Sullivan’s 
But for the Grace of God rings true. 
He really tries to describe himself 
honestly and succeeds. On one page 
it is true he makes a flimsy little 
pretense that the biography is not 
his own. He speaks of his father 
as “Mr. Shaughnessy.” But for the 
remainder of the volume he neglects 
or forgets to keep up that slight 
fiction. 

J. W. N. Sullivan is now 65 or 66 
years old. At an early age he be- 
came absorbed in mathematics and 
physics. He was self-taught until 
he went to London University. He 
used mathematics to 
gain a living, not “One Man’s 
by teaching, which Life” 
bores him, but by 
working for technical electrical 
firms. He wrote some scientific 
articles which attracted attention 
and therefore he abandoned tech- 
nical work and gave himself entire- 
ly to writing. At the close of the 
World War he became Science Edi- 
tor of the London Atheneum. He 
can write about science or about 
love, but he prefers the former be- 
cause he knows more about science 
than about love. The reader will 
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find, however, that Mr. Sullivan has 
had plenty of experience with 
“love.” In the present book at 
least he succeeds in writing with 
extraordinary vividness and phe- 
nomenal frankness about the love 
episodes in his life. “Episodes” is 
the wrong word. At least two of 
his love affairs influenced him so 
profoundly as to be the chief events 
in his life. 


OWEVER, it is not Mr. Sulli- 
van’s emotional experiences 
that interest me, but the incidental 
philosophy and psychology that drop 
from his pen and make the small 
volume (it contains only 220 pages) 
unusual and important. In fact it 
seems to me on the whole a most 
striking exemplification of St. Au- 
gustine’s life philosophy: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself and our 
hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee.” I need scarcely say 
that the author is unaware of the 
fact that his brief 


A Later autobiography is a 
and Lesser confirmation of that 
Augustine profound psycholog- 


ical and theological 
truth. He never mentions Augus- 
tine. He seems not to have read 
The Confessions. He could hard- 
ly have read it and refrained from 
quoting it, for his chief problem 
is the same that so vexed St. Au- 
gustine—the problem of evil. On 
a score or two of Mr. Sullivan’s 
pages there are expressions that in- 
fallibly recall the thoughts and ex- 
periences of the great penitent-saint 
who suffered so much anguish, con- 
fronted and solved (for himself at 
least) so many psychological and 
moral problems. There are of 


course endless differences between 
Augustine of Hippo and Sullivan of 
the Athenzum. But the essential 
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difference is that Augustine dug 
deeper and fought harder. Digging 
deeper he discovered the Truth 
which still, fifteen centuries later, 
evades his modern brother. He 
fought harder, agonized more, and 
sweat the bloody sweat which seems 
a necessary prelude to angelic vis- 
itation and consolation. 


R. SULLIVAN sees the problem 
plainly and feels it deeply. 
There are aspects of life, he says, 
which we not only cannot under- 
stand but which we dare not face. 
And here—let us halt to say—is the 
first difference between the man 
who cannot read the riddle of life 
and the man who did read it. As 
Charles Bigg says, in his incompa- 
rably illuminating Introduction to 
The Confessions: “Augustine went 
down into the very depths and came 
face to face with the dragon that 
dwells there.” With him “there was 


a moral struggle: 

that is the great fact Only 

of The Confessions.” _ Fighters 
But with the modern Win Peace 


man — at least with 

this particular modern man—there 
is no evidence of a great moral 
struggle. Intellectual struggle? 
Yes. Psychological probing? Yes. 
But no terrific interior moral battle. 
His sex experiences, like Augus- 
tine’s, caused him great anguish, 
but the anguish, unlike Augustine’s, 
came from wounded feelings, dis- 
appointment, disillusion and not 
from a sense of sin. On one occa- 
sion indeed he does say, “I was op- 
pressed by a sense of sin.” But im- 
mediately he explains that the sin 
was the softening and degenerat- 
ing incidental to an aimless life, 
wandering about lazily in Paris, in 
Florence and on the French Riviera 
with a woman whom he loved but 
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had not married. There is a world 
of difference between that ~ _. 
self-detestation and the hai 
moral struggle that went on 
heart of Augustine. One cai 
conquer sin unless one recogniz 
sin. The battle must be waged be- 
fore it can be won. Great moral tri- 
umphs do not occur casually or ac- 
cidentally. 









F Mr. Sullivan does not detect the 
true nature of the inner conflict, 

at least he has a clear vision of the 
wickedness of the world and of 
man. He mentions “the immeasur- 
ably evil depths that lurk in human 
nature,” but as if these moral enor- 
mities were too terrible to contem- 
plate, he passes quickly on to speak 
of merely physical evils, disease, 
tragic accidents on land and sea, 
hideous things that one sees or 
shrinks from seeing in hospitals 
and other asylums of misery. As 
far as Mr. Sullivan can make out, 
these horrors have no explanation 
or justification whatever; “they are 
completely gratuitous,” “outrages 
utterly merciless.” In the face of 
incomprehensibly cruel Nature, all 
that man can do is 


“Build a to recognize that he 
Cozy is an alien in this 
Corner”? universe, and “build 


for himself a cozy 
corner of warmth and light in the 
midst of an infinite darkness.” 
This cozy-corner philosophy of 
course will not do. Even if it were 
possible, it would be cowardly and 
hence immoral. But it is not pos- 
sible. Mr. Sullivan, being a man of 
excellent intelligence, sees that. 
One cannot, he says, live perma- 
nently with the conclusion that evil 
in the universe has no explanation, 
and that the universe itself has no 
meaning. We may hold that idea 
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as an intellectual theory, but we 
cannot coerce our feelings to con- 
form with that philosophy. 

Here again, though it may sur- 
prise the modern thinker, he is at 
one with St. Augustine, who could 
not look upon life and all the evils 
of life like an armchair philosopher 
secure in a cozy corner. “There are 
some,” says Mr. Bigg, “who appear 
never to have had this experience [a 
fierce inner moral struggle] and 
they find it possible, to their own 
great loss, to view religion merely 
as the most interesting of specula- 
tive problems. But Augustine could 
not take this cool scientific view. 
He was in the torrent, not watching 
it from the shore.” Mr. Sullivan 
too is driven by his own intelli- 
gence to believe that there must be 
a purpose for the evil in life. He 
declares it “merely idiotic” to repre- 
sent nature as a stern nurse, who 
trains us by castigating us. But, 
though that be not the explanation 
of the existence of evil, there must 
be some explanation. “We have to 
believe,” he says, “that the evil in 
life, the malignancy of circum- 
stance, is an aspect of something we 
do not understand. Although we 
cannot see how a harmony is pos- 
sible, we have to believe that a har- 
mony nevertheless exists. We can- 
not believe that we are isolated in 
the universe, that the whole human 
adventure is purposeless.” 


HERE lies the pathos of this 
“Story of One Man’s Life.” He 

has not been able to see—what he 
knows he should see—the solution 
of the problem of evil. The appar- 
ent disharmony—the “outrage”—of 
a merciless universe as the dwelling 
place of poor pitiable helpless man 
has tortured the mind of many an- 
other thinker. Newman, for in- 
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stance, tells us in one of the most 
moving passages in the Apologia 
that face to face with the evil in the 
world, he had to choose between re- 
jection of God and the acceptance of 
the doctrine of some huge aborig- 
inal calamity that had deranged the 
universe. He could not deny the 
existence of God any more than he 
could deny his own existence. So 
he came to accept, partly by reason 
and partly by grace, the truth of 
original sin, with its corollary that 
man is a penitent and a sufferer on 
this earth and that he is fighting to 
win back a lost Paradise. If a man 
doesn’t reach that conclusion from 
a study of his own life and of the 
lives of other men, he reaches no 
conclusion. He “gets nowhere.” He 
lives and dies with all his great 
problems unsolved. And there is 
Mr. Sullivan’s tragedy. 


OT that he has been remiss in 
seeking a solution of the tor- 
turesome riddle. He has tried many 
experiments. He loves the sciences, 
particularly mathematics and phys- 
ics, and in them he has sought sol- 
ace, and to a degree has found it. 
Solace but not satisfaction. Any- 
thing like a complete explanation of 
the world and of life, he sees, is 
quite beyond science. He has found 
very few scientists who were not 
“exceptionally incomplete” as hu- 
man beings. He says, “Of ecstasy 
and despair they know nothing.” 
They have not mas- 


Science tered the problems 
Nota of life, because they 
Solution have never fairly 

encountered these 
problems. Science, then, doesn’t 


satisfy even the scientist, especially 
if he be also somewhat of a philoso- 
pher or an artist or a poet. Since 
the typical scientist is impervious 
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to art, he is an incomplete human 
being. He may pass through life 
with apparent contentment. He 
may seem to have achieved har- 
mony. But in truth he has only 
reached a modus vivendi, not a so- 
lution of the great problems that 
have always teased the minds of 
men who are completely human. 


USIC, more than anything else, 
seems to comfort the soul of 

this living, suffering man. Music, 
he says, is his substitute for the 
mystic vision. Through music he 
caught his first glimpse of “those 
activities of the human spirit which 
are the justification of life and in 
which the meaning 
of life is to be 
found.” The first 
hearing of Bach’s 
great organ Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor was a 
“cardinal experience” in his life and 
“completely overwhelming.” He 
asks, “Can anyone mistake the com- 
plete experience and understanding 
that informs the Arietta of Bee- 
thoven’s last piano sonata?” To 
reach that degree of understanding 
is, he thinks, the purpose of life, 
and in consequence he idolizes Bee- 
thoven as a seer and the prophet of 
a sublime revelation. He cites Bee- 
thoven repeatedly, not so much as a 
musician who had mastered the 
technique of expression, but as the 
first explorer of worlds of thought 
and feeling. Close to Beethoven he 
places Bach and exclaims with un- 
feigned fervor: “The incredible, the 
ungraspable imagination and force 
of Beethoven! The immense mas- 
terliness of Bach!” But after all he 
admits that neither Beethoven nor 
any other great artist has done any- 
thing to solve the enigma of life. 
But, he thinks, “they do in their 


Music in 
Place of the 
Mystic Vision 
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own persons justify it.” Precisely 
what the author means by justify- 
ing life, I cannot be sure that I com- 
prehend. At any rate “justifica- 
tion” without solution does not 
bring peace to his troubled heart. 
For he continues to speak of his 
“torture” and “anguish” and “bore- 
dom,” restlessness and continual 
disillusion. Half way through his 
story he exclaims, “I was, in short, 
pretty well disorganized.” And so 
he seems to be even at the end of 
the book. He has not achieved hap- 
piness. That might perhaps be too 
much to expect. But he has not 
even achieved contentment, a lesser 
boon than happiness. He com- 
mences and continues and con- 
cludes upon a note of bewilderment 
and pain. Even for the ardent mu- 
sic lover, music has not served the 
purpose of a religion. 


HILE on the subject of noble 
music, it may be well to add 

that the author is to be thanked for 
a particularly telling attack upon 
low music. In his boyhood he says 
he used to tolerate poor music with- 
out especial distress. He accepted 
it “as one accepts London fogs, 
flayed carcasses in the butchershops 
and horse filth in 


Back to the the streets.” But 
Slime once he had been in- 
troduced, through 


the good offices of a devotee of mu- 
sic, to Bach and Beethoven he came 
to see that not all bad music of the 
contemporary type is to be ex- 
plained or excused as due to mere 
imbecility. The latest type of pop- 
ular music, he says (and with all 
possible vigor I declare him right), 
is something deliberately evil. It is 
not “vulgar by inadvertence: it is 
propaganda for vulgarity.” “Its 
popularity,” he adds, “testifies to a 
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widespread nostalgie de la boue.” 
Speaking my own convictions I 
would go further. I believe that in 
much modern jazz, especially of the 
orgiastic type, there is propaganda 
not only for vulgarity but for vice. 
The worst kind of “jazz” is wel- 
comed by multitudes, not because 
they are “homesick for the slime,” 
but because they are decadent. 
When a presumably civilized people 
take their music from the jungle, 
adding to it a note of sophisticated 
evil of which the naked savage is 
unconscious, it is time for moralists 
to wake up and realize that jazz is 
not a harmless idiocy but a sign of 
degeneracy. And what is that but 
the slopping over of civilization? 


‘DUT to return: music, even heav- 
enly music, which Mr. Sullivan 
calls a substitute for the mystic vi- 
sion, doesn’t produce permanent 
harmony between his heart and 
mind. Neither does literature. He 
has a vast admiration for Dostoiev- 
sky. He realizes that “revelation is 
the essential function of all litera- 
ture” and it seems to him that the 
writings of Dostoievsky “constitute 
one of the major revelations that 
any man canexperience.” It was not 
until his maturity 
that he came to un- Literature: 
derstand the en- Solace but Still 
lightenment and in- No Solution 
spiration that can 
be had in great literature. What he 
had seen of great books in his 
youth had been mere glimpses. In 
those earlier days, however, his 
spiritual needs had been few. But 
now his soul was expanding and his 
sorrows had multiplied. He sought 
in consequence more abundant life, 
and it seemed to him that he had 
found it partly through contacts 
with men and women, and partly 
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from great books. In fact he held 
the opinion that books and people 
not only satisfied the more abun- 
dant life that he felt within him but 
created it. Through books partic- 
ularly his life became richer and 
more varied and—he uses the word 
—subtilized. He fell in with a high- 
ly talented journalist who helped 
broaden his vision. He had conver- 
sations about books with his new- 
found friend, not the usual ram- 
bling, dilatory conversations, but 
talk that was hard work. Also he 
had conversations with women, “all 
writers, musicians, painters or 
something of the sort.” The impor- 
tant fact about these talks with 
women, was that they did not con- 
sist merely of an exchange of ideas, 
but that “something else, unspoken 
but sensed was going on.” He had 
a feeling that a “current” from oth- 
er “centres” was trying to establish 
itself. 

At this time he went to work on 
a paper edited by the powerful 
mind with whom conversation was 
hard mental labor. The journal 
was owned by one who was rather a 
visionary; its purpose was to con- 
duct “a crusade for the restoration 
of truthfulness and ordinary decent 
feelings, things which were in dan- 
ger of perishing altogether from the 
human race.” This was shortly aft- 
er the War. The apostle of truth 
and decency had been horrified at 
the discovery that human beings in 
general and “patriots” in particular 
were such “scum.” The War had 
been to him above all other things 
a revelation of the baseness of hu- 
man beings. He had come to de- 
spise not only the common man and 
the patriot, but scientific men also 
who “had proved themselves willing 
to prostitute truth to the service of 
the basest passion.” 
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‘DUT neither the newly discovered 

power of literature to enlighten 
and improve, nor the journalistic at- 
tempt to propagate truth and de- 
cency seems to have had the slight- 
est effect of soothing the tortures of 
this one man’s heart. Literature 
was a revelation, but a revelation of 
what? He could not be certain. It 
is to be sure, a poor revelation that 
leaves a man with all his deeper 
questions unanswered and all his 
heartaches unsolaced. 


O he plunged into love — two 
great loves and an unmentioned 
number of lesser loves. The pages 
that tell the story of his affection 
for Marjorie who, in the end jilted 
him, and for Sibyl who, though 
married went away with him, are 
written frankly but decently and 
even beautifully. They make a 
rather important 
contribution to the Love: The 
study of love and of Last Resort? 
the feminine tem- 
perament. Into that matter it may 
be as well not now to enter, beyond 
saying that the second half of the 
volume is more concerned with love 
than with philosophy. Incidentally 
a strong light is thrown upon con- 
temporary ethics. No one in the 
book seems to be at all concerned 
about the sin of adultery. The in- 
sufficiently sophisticated reader 
must gasp at times at the reve- 
lation of how little commotion is 
caused in households of the more 
modern type when a third per- 
son enters and makes himself at 
home. The lover visits the lady 
habitually. The nature of their re- 
lationship is obvious. The husband 
appears unexpectedly. But there is 
no “scene,” no shooting, no fist 
fighting, no high words. All that 
sort of thing seems to be outmoded, 
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perhaps as hopelessly bourgeois. 
On the husband’s part there is only 
an appearance of indifference, bore- 


dom and unspoken sympathy for~ 


the lover who cannot understand at 
all what the husband understands 
quite well, that the lady is one of 
those attractive but restless crea- 
tures whom neither husband nor 
lover can make happy. 

However, the husband is willing 
to let them try. The two gentlemen 
walk and talk together. A plan is 
concocted and a Parisian divorce is 
arranged. “France is more civilized 
than England in some respects,” 


says the husband, 
The Non- now in the presence 
chalant of the wife. “I’ve 
“Triangle” been looking up the 


French divorce laws. 
How much more sensible they are 
than our own. Here if both sides 
want a divorce—collusion—it is not 
granted. In France it is. So much 
less silly, don’t you think?” “Quite,” 
says the lover. 

So that’s that. The husband lies 
like a gentleman about a liaison 
that does not exist. The wife is 
freed. She and the lover go off on 
the aimless wandering about Eu- 
rope, with no formality about mar- 
riage. This doubtless will interest 
many readers of Mr. Sullivan’s auto- 
biography and perhaps shock a few. 
But it is not the important part of 
the book, and to emphasize it would 
be to lead us away from the main 
idea—of which he himself by the 
way seems to remain unaware—the 
idea that he is a man looking here 
and there, in science, and music and 
literature, in journalism and phi- 
landering, in adventures intellectual 
and amatory and to the end unsatis- 
fied because somehow he never quite 
catches hold of the only means of 
happiness. 
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Not that he has no intimations of 
religion. He is, in a vague way, re- 
ligious-minded. He tried at one 
time “to become a fanatical believer 
in materialism” and to develop the 
crusading glow of the apostles of 
Free Thought. But he couldn’t 
manage it. He felt that “life was a 
mystery that was not even ap- 
proached by rationalistic methods.” 

Nor did he fall victim to the com- 
mon fallacy that science will do in 
place of religion. He says that sci- 
ence, though indeed marvelous, “is 
less wonderful than man, its creator. 
It illustrates certain powers pos- 
sessed by the mind that created it.” 
But “its chief effect is to make one 
wonder what other regions of the 
mind remain to be explored, what 
secret powers are yet unrevealed.” 
And he thinks that the realization 
of the insufficiency of science won 
Pascal and Newton to mysticism. 

He even has some attrait for mys- 
ticism himself. He confesses that 
he is sensitive to states of conscious- 
ness quite outside his normal range, 
and he is dimly aware that there 
may be adventures of the spirit of 
which he has never dreamed. In 
literature and music and art what 
matters most is this dimly realized 
consciousness of something beyond 
the normal. So he refuses to dis- 
miss the mystic vision as an abnor- 
mality without significance, al- 
though he confesses that he has 
never experienced it. 

At one time he even wondered 
whether he could become a Roman 
Catholic, not so much as a means 
of solving his spiritual perplexities 
(he even says he has no such per- 
plexities), but with the idea of find- 
ing a cause that would interest him 
and “give significance to every one 
of his actions and to every moment 
of his life.” 
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After reading a history of the 
Church he feels that she cannot be 
regarded as a “vehicle of a divine 
revelation.” One must wonder 
which history he read and also why 
he seeks a divine revelation if he 
have no spiritual perplexities. 


O in the end, with all his experi- 
ments in art and music and 
love he remains discontented and 
essentially an unhappy man. His 
last page contains one of the most 
despondent statements I have ever 
read. He says, “there is not much 
essential difference between the dif- 
ferent things that I might do.” 
That, it seems to me, is the ultima 
thule of hopelessness. And yet one 
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must confess that to those who do 
not find God, the conclusion is in- 
evitable. If there be no God, then 
good and bad, right and wrong, true 
and false, honor and dishonor are 
pretty much the same. If man does 
not apprehend God, life has no 
meaning. Nothing is different from 
anything else. Where there is no 
faith there can be no hope. 

It is well, for the sake of honesty 
as well as of the integrity of art, 
that Mr. Sullivan did not ruin the 
entire credibility of his book by 
concocting a happy ending. What 
happy ending can there be if one 
achieves neither faith nor hope? 
“Our heart is restless until it rests 
in Thee.” 
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STATUE OF CARDINAL GIBBONS 
UNVEILED IN WASHINGTON 


A BRONZE Statue of the late Car- 
dinal Gibbons representing him 
seated on an archiepiscopal throne 
with his right hand slightly raised 
in blessing, was unveiled in Wash- 
ington with elaborate ceremonies on 
the afternoon of Sunday, August 
14th. President Hoover formally ac- 
cepted the statue and made a short 
address recalling his own personal 
association with the Cardinal dur- 
ing the World War and after. He 
lauded the distinguished Church- 
man for “the radiant sweetness of 
his spirit and the kindliness of his 
wisdom.” 

“Cardinal Gibbons,” continued 
the President, “carried his religion 
into the daily toil and complexities 
of life. He bore an active part in all 
the public concerns of his place and 
time. Movements for social better- 
ment found in him an unfailing 
friend and practical counselor. He 
championed the cause of labor in 
moments of crisis. His interest in 
the welfare of the Negro race found 
practical expression in the institute 
erected by him at Ridge, Md., for 
their instruction in the practical 
arts. Cardinal Gibbons truly loved 
human beings as he found them, in 
all their variety and with all their 
imperfections. He loved God, and 
to a degree that is seldom equalled, 
he succeeded in carrying into the 
minds of other people the feeling 
that the truths of religion are really 
their primary aids in solving the 
perplexities of every day living.” 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. 


Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, delivered the invoca- 
tion and pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The principal address was de- 
livered by the Most Rev. John M. 
McNamara, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Baltimore. Bishop McNamara 
asserted that “the annals of the na- 
tion reveal the name of no other 
man in whom there was a happier 
blending of churchman and citizen, 
priest and patriot.” The Bishop 
spoke of the Cardinal as a man of 
action. “He maintained,” he said, 
“that every citizen should take part 
in all that contributes to the prog- 
ress of the commonwealth. ‘No 
man liveth to himself alone,’ ‘nor 
can any man shirk his responsibil- 
ities.” In order to emphasize his 
teachings that ‘no one should be a 
drone in the social beehive,’ he en- 
tered into every public movement 
that had for its purpose the com- 
mon good. Where the happiness of 
the people was at stake he counted 
no effort and refused no sacrifice. 
His public utterances, charged with 
wisdom and love for his country, 
were quoted by the press of every 
state in the union and with the 
passing years his name became a 
household word throughout the 
land.” 

Bishop McNamara emphasized 
the Cardinal’s insistence that noth- 
ing in the Catholic faith was alien 
to America and its institutions, re- 
peating the Cardinal’s words: “I 
fear no enemy from without. The 
enemy I fear is he who, forgetting 
human nature and the history of 
Europe, would raise the question of 
another’s religious belief and intro- 
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duce strife and discord into the life 
of our country.” 

The statue, which is the work of 
Leo Lentelli of New York, stands 
upon a small triangle in front of the 
beautiful Church of the Sacred 
Heart and faces down Sixteenth 
Street, one of the finest thorough- 
fares of the Capital. It was pre- 
sented to the Government by Martin 
J. Carmody, Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, who had 
erected it as a part of the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Order. Miss 
Margaret Gibbons Burke of New Or- 
leans, a grandniece of the Cardinal, 
unveiled the statue. The entire cere- 
mony was broadcast to the nation 
over the chains of the National 
Broadcasting and the Columbia sys- 
tems. 


<i 
_ 





MONSIGNOR IGNAZ SEIPEL 


“AustTria’s strong man” died at 
the beginning of August in a sani- 
tarium near Vienna. Twice Chan- 
cellor of Austria since the World 
War, Mgr. Seipel saved his coun- 
try from financial ruin; at the time 
of his death he held a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Mgr. Seipel was only fifty- 
six, but he had been in poor health 
for several years, and this condition 
was aggravated by a bullet never 
removed from his lung after an at- 
tempted assassination in 1924. 

Mgr. Seipel was ordained in 
1899 and in 1908 became profes- 
sor of moral theology and social 
science at the University of Vienna. 
His fame as a teacher caused the 
Emperor Karl to appoint him Min- 
ister of Social Welfare. After the 


fall of the Empire he held the Chris- 
tian Social Party together and was 
elected to the National Constituent 
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Assembly in 1919. Three years lat- 
er he became Chancellor and found 
his country practically bankrupt, 
and its population of 6,000,000 fac- 
ing starvation. It was then he 
made his famous tour of the Euro- 
pean capitals and finally appeared 
before the League of Nations. The 
priest-statesman in this way was 
able to negotiate a loan that saved 
Austria. After the attempt upon his 
life in 1924, Mgr. Seipel was forced 
to retire, but in 1926 he resumed 
the Chancellorship. He resigned in 
1929 because of serious differences 
of opinion within his own party and 
among his followers in other groups. 
President Miklas requested him to 
form a Cabinet in 1931 but he was 
unsuccessful. The New York Times 
said of him editorially: “The late 
Chancellor Seipel was the ablest po- 
litical leader produced by post-war 
Austria. Though his name is con- 
nected with a party and a special in- 
terest—he was the organizer and 
leader of the peasant element 
against the Socialist influence domi- 
nant in ‘Red’ Vienna—he served his 
country faithfully and well. He 
had to his credit one of the finest 
single performances in the field of 
contemporary statesmanship. This 
was the salvaging of the desperate 
financial situation in the year 1922.” 
May his soul rest in peace! 


in 
—_— 





CHANGES AMONG AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


WITHIN a few days of each other 
occurred the appointment of one 
new American Bishop and the death 
of another. The Right Rev. Mgr. 
Francis J. Spellman, the first Amer- 
ican priest to be attached to the 
Papal Secretariate of State, was ap- 
pointed Titular Bishop of Sila and 














Auxiliary to His Eminence, William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, at the end of July. The 
Bishop-elect is a priest of that Arch- 
diocese. He was educated at Ford- 
ham University, New York, and in 
Rome, where he was ordained in 
1916. Following his ordination Fa- 
ther Spellman was engaged in paro- 
chial work, in the Chancery Office, 
and as Director of Catholic Litera- 
ture for the Archdiocese. In 1925 
Mgr. Spellman received his ap- 
pointment to the Papal Secretariate 
of State. It was he who was chosen 
to read the English translation of 
the Holy Father’s radio address to 
the world when the Vatican City 
radio station was opened a few 
years ago. At the Dublin Eucha- 
ristic Congress this summer Mgr. 
Spellman was a member of the suite 
of the Papal Legate, Laurenzo Car- 
dinal Lauri. It is announced that 
the Bishop-elect will be consecrated 
in Rome on September 8th, by His 
Eminence, Eugenio Cardinal Pacel- 
li, Papal Secretary of State. Ad 
multos annos! 

On the third day of August the 
Most Rev. Daniel J. Curley, D.D., 
Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y., died. He 
had been a priest of the Archdiocese 
of New York, in which city he was 
born sixty-three years ago. He was 
ordained in 1894, and after eight 
years in parochial work became 
secretary to Archbishop Corrigan. 
In 1902 Father Curley was appoint- 
ed by Cardinal Farley to found the 
new parish of Our Lady of Solace 
in the upper part of the city of New 
York. It was from this parish that 
Bishop Curley went in 1923 to gov- 
ern the Diocese of Syracuse which 
comprises seven counties in New 
York State. The Most Rev. John J. 


Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, was the celebrant of the 
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Mass of Requiem, and the Most Rev. 
Edmond F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop of 
Albany, N. Y., preached the eulogy. 

Another American Bishop died 
later in August,~the Most Rev. 
George J. Finnigan, C.S.C., D.D., 
Bishop of Helena, Montana. Bishop 
Finnigan was a native of New York 
State. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame and joined 
the Fathers of the Holy Cross. He 
held degrees from the Gregorian 
University in Rome and from Laval 
University in Quebec. For three 
years following his ordination in 
1915 he was engaged in missionary 
work. Father Finnigan served as 
a Chaplain during the War and then 
became Rector of the Seminary of 
the Holy Cross Fathers. He was 
successively Vice-President of Notre 
Dame University and Provincial Su- 
perior of his Congregation. On 
August 1, 1927, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Helena. 

May the souls of these devoted 
Bishops rest in peace! 


inn, 
ae 





RENE Bazin DIES 


“A GREAT Catholic and a great 
artist, one of the glories of modern 
French literature, has disappeared,” 
wrote The Tablet (London), in re- 
cording the death of M. René Bazin 
late in July. He was in his eighti- 
eth year and had been ill a long 
time. At first a Professor of Law, 
M. Bazin turned to writing and dur- 


ing his long life produced up- 
wards of forty novels, travel 
sketches and biographies. René 


Bazin was elected to the French 
Academy in 1904; he was also an 
officer of the Legion of Honor and 
a Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great. Among 
his works known to English readers 
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are Children of Alsace, The Nun, 
The Barrier, Those of His Own 
Household, and Davidée Birot, with 
the biographies of Pope Pius X. and 
Pére Charles de Foucauld, the Af- 
rican missionary, and a study of 
modern Italy, entitled The Italians 
of To-day. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


in 
an 





PROGRESS OF CATHOLICISM IN 
CANADA 


Tue Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics recently published the results of 
the census taken last year and a 
study of the figures discloses a re- 
markable growth of the Catholic 
Church in Canada. The number of 
Catholics is given as 4,098,546, con- 
stituting 39.5 of the population. The 
remaining 60.5 per cent is divided 
among 26 religious bodies; and al- 
lowance must be made for those 
who hold no religious affiliations. 
There was a slight loss since 1921 in 
Prince Edward Island and in the 
Yukon, but large gains in Quebec, 
Ontario, and the Western Provinces. 
Second to the Catholics are the ad- 
herents of the United Church, which 
embraces Methodists, Congregation- 
alists and many Presbyterians who 
entered into a union in 1925. They 
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number 2,016,897, and the Angli- 
cans come next with 1,635,321. 
There are 155,606 Jews. The Cath- 
olic growth in the last ten years was 
greater than that of any other reli- 
gious group. 


<i 
a 





CLOISTERED BRANCH OF THE MAry- 
KNOLL SISTERS 


TWELVE years ago the Foreign 
Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, bet- 
ter known as the Maryknoll Sisters, 
were founded by Mother Mary Jo- 
seph Rogers to assist in the mis- 
sionary activities of the Maryknoll 
Fathers. A few years after their 
foundation they were enrolled as 
Dominican Tertiaries. They num- 
ber nearly five hundred Sisters at 
present. It has just been announced 
that a group of them will form 
themselves into a cloistered branch 
living according to the rule of the 
Second Order of St. Dominic. Tem- 
porarily they will occupy an enclo- 
sure on the grounds of the Mother- 
house at Maryknoll, N. Y. Their 
plan is to have Perpetual Adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament with per- 
petual prayer for all missioners, es- 
pecially those of Maryknoll, priests, 
Brothers and Sisters, laboring in 
this country and in the Far East. 























AFTER reading the maturely dis- 
criminating study of “Phases of 
American Religion” given us by a 
new contributor, RoBert McNa- 
MARA, We were surprised to learn 
that the author is a young man only 
recently graduated from George- 
town University. He lives in his 
native Corning, N. Y., edited the 
Georgetown College Journal last 
year and is a member of the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society of America. Mr. 
McNamara intends.to go to Harvard 
University next month for advanced 
work in English Literature. We 
wonder, will our readers concur in 
his final estimate of Willa Cather? 


WE turned to a former contrib- 
utor absent too long from our pages, 
Rev. JoHN K. CARTWRIGHT, D.D., to 
tell us something of the recent Con- 
gress in Dublin. His seeing eye and 
facile pen have given us something 
different from the many reports 
that event inspired (“Some Impres- 
sions of the Eucharistic Congress’’). 
Dr. Cartwright has now returned to 
Washington where he is attached to 
St. Patrick’s Church. 


J. Corson MILLER (“Aladdin”) in 
a few lines tells us much of the 
beauty nature has in store for us 
throughout the coming months. 


THouGH she has not written for 
us before, AILEEN Mary (Mrs. 
Puitip HaGREEN) CiecG (“Dorset- 
shire Kate”) is well known to our 
readers through her book on 
Lourdes, where she lived for eight 
years and through her writings for 
the Catholic Truth Society and for 
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many English and American peri- 
odicals. Born in England, Mrs. 
Hagreen studied at London Univer- 
sity where she won a scholarship in 
sociology and a First Class Honor 
degree in philosophy. At present 
she lives at Ditchling, Eng., a mem- 
ber of that group of Catholic writ- 
ers, artists and craftsmen wh 
main endeavor is to apply Cath¢ 
principles to everyday life, 
whose way of life was describe 
our Ball and the Cross Depart 
last month. 






MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL i% in 
his own particular field in wrpting 
“About St. John of the Cross.” He 
commands our confidence as wll as 
our interest as he writes wit’ the 
scholar’s sureness and balancg and 
the artist’s insight and ees 
Again we are happy in the pr®spect 
of more work from his pen. . 


WE have given much me our 
various Departments to Dr, Abra- © 
ham Flexner’s educational @ vries. 
His book on Universities is @ir sub- 
ject once again, though Ild@#ked at 
from a somewhat different Hoint of 
view. BERNARD J. KOHIRENNER 
(“Dr. Flexner’s University”), who 
now discusses it, has taug,. in the 
Department of Educatio§ of the 
University of Notre Dam@ for the 
past three years. He hold#his M.A. 
from Syracuse University,aas writ- 
ten on education for thé Catholic 
Educational Review, the Catholic 
School Journal, etc., and is at pres- 
ent engaged in writing a history of 
Catholic education in the United 
States. 
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WE refer our readers to our June 
number for data concerning Dovuc- 
LAS NaAytor (“Christian Folklore in 
Brazil”). He was introduced to 
them in that issue, writing of “Ca- 
tholicism in Brazil.” We recom- 
mend him as a corrective for some 
of the current opinions of the 
Church in South America. 


Rev. Joun K. Ryan (“Philosophy 
and Mr. Pope”) has evidently made 
an intensive study of his subject. He 
is a member of the faculty of the 
Catholic University of America, 
teaching in the Department of Phi- 
losophy, was educated in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and is a con- 
tributor of articles on philosophical 
and literary subjects to The Com- 
monweal, The Placidian, Columbia, 
The New Scholasticism, etc. 


PreRRE CrasBitEs, M.A., LL.B. 
(“Maximilian and Charlotte of Mex- 
ico”), American judge on the Mixed 
Tribunal in Cairo, Egypt, since 
1911, is at home in all the byways 
of European history. Judge Crabités 
writes for the leading periodicals 
here and abroad. 


“SHEPHERD Stock” (Part III.) 
comes to the happy conclusion we 
anticipated, since its author, BERTHA 
RapFrorpD SuTToN, placed the dénoue- 
ment in the hands of our Lady of 
Lourdes. Mrs. Sutton expects to 
spend most of the year in her be- 
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loved Lourdes, returning there after 
passing the Christmas holidays in 
England. 


ANOTHER new contributor this 
month is RicHarp A. WELFLE, S.J., 
who has been a member of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, Chicago Province, since 
1920. He went to India three years 
ago to join the American Jesuits 
working in Patna Mission in the 
north of India, and is at present 
pursuing his theological studies at 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, “In 
the Foothills of the Himalayas,” 
about which he writes so charming- 
ly. Mr. Welfle contributes articles 
and verse to The Magnificat, The 
Sign, Jesuit Missions, etc., and is 
about to publish a book of adven- 
ture called The Ruined Temple. 


EpMUND BootnH Younc (“Ex- 
pressing the Unspeakable”), whom 
we are glad to welcome to our 
pages, is a recent convert to the 
Faith from the Unitarian Ministry. 
He has an able pen which he has al- 
ready put at the service of the Cath- 
olic press in the columns of The 
Commonweal. Mr. Young makes 
his home in Northampton, Mass. 


JAMES OwEN Tryon (“Almost a 
Rajah”) has an inexhaustible store 
of the facts that are stranger than 
fiction, many of which he has pre- 
sented to our readers. Mr. Tryon 
makes his home in Athens, N. Y. 
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—Pamphlet Publications. 


On Being Creative and Other Essays. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

In Expression in America, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn points out that “the 
discussion between Babbitt and 
More has brought us into deep wa- 
ters, has made us face ultimate is- 
sues.” This volume reveals the 
same high seriousness enlivened 
with saber-thrusts of satire, as the 
author goes about his mission of de- 
fining and defending the positive 
and critical humanism associated 
with his name. Not without need— 
because of current confusions of 
thought—the author recapitulates 
his previous arguments before un- 
dertaking the chief aim of this 
group of studies—the isolation of 
the primitivistic elements of Ro- 
manticism as illustrated in Words- 
worth, the indication of the réle of 
the imagination in creative art and 
literature. In his essay on the rela- 
tion of criticism to American life, 
the worm’s-eye views of Mencken 
and his school are efficiently dealt 
with—‘superior intellectual vaude- 
ville,” he terms the pseudo criticism 
of Menckenism. With Socratic in- 
sistence Professor Babbitt calls for 


a show of definitions, espetially urg- 
ing that reality and imagination 
should be re-defined sing##the maul- 
ing and manhandling tBE¥ have re- 
ceived has defaced them almost be- 
yond recognition. Through the im- 
mense range of his scholarship, 
through his grasp of the authentic, 
the intellectual, the moral issues in- 
volved in the problems he states, 
Professor Babbitt establishes vital 
contact with some of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of modern culture. 
It might be superfluous to say about 
any writing of Professor Babbitt’s 
that it abounds in fine distinctions. 
He cleaves cleanly between modern 
and modernist, divides learning 
from judgment, and in his dis- 
crimination between form—involv- 
ing the inner life and the codpera- 
tion of reason with imagination— 
and technique—a matter of exter- 
nalities, of rule-mastery—he throws 
light on the spiritual and emotional 
poverty of most modernist music, so 
brilliant as technique. The existing 
confusion between spiritual and 
zsthetic perception prevails not 
only amongst art critics and philos- 
ophers but in Protestant pulpits and 
in the sectarian press. 
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Yet in spite of great learning, a 
luminous intellect and wide mental 
horizons, Professor Babbitt is under 
the delusion that the world may be 
saved by psychology. He quotes St. 
Bonaventura—“the soul knows God 
without the support of the outer 
senses”—and then suggests that the 
truths of the inner life taught by the 
saint—and the Catholic Church— 
might be worked out on a basis of 
psychology alone, and offered to 
those who are unable to accept tra- 
ditional authority, but who see the 
perils of the naturalistic confusion. 
A homeopathic remedy! Or to 
change the metaphor—a tincture of 
the drug for a desperately ill patient 
who needs the quintessential ex- 
tract. The author returns to this 
theory more than once, at times, 
limiting its function to establishing 
dualism in literature. If the prin- 
ciple of control is to be a precipitate 
from man’s psychology, he will con- 
tinue stuck fast in the nature 
where, according to Stuart Sher- 
man, nineteenth century thinkers 
worked so hard to place him. “The 
task of twentieth century thinkers,” 
added Sherman, “is to get him out 
again.” But the fulcrum of that 
lever must be poised elsewhere than 
in man’s psychology—in the Invisi- 
ble, in the Infinite—‘“far from the 
sphere of our sorrow” which can of- 
fer in the true sense 


“Neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help 
for pain.” 
M. C. M. 


We Begin. By Helen Grace Carlisle. 
New York: Harrison Smith, Inc. 
$2.50. 

Helen Carlisle knows her New 

England well—-and not less her his- 

tory. She gives us a carefully de- 
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tailed story of the Pilgrims—their 
forlorn position in the England of 
1607, the rising hope of freedom be- 
yond the seas, the voyage, the land- 
ing at the Rock, and then in quick 
succession hardships, disappoint- 
ments, losing struggles with hunger, 
cold, disease and death, complica- 
tions from creditors at home, rival 
colonists, distrustful savages, un- 
welcome newcomers of a baser sort. 
All this set dramatically against 
splendid tenacity and the final 
achievement, makes up a great 
heroic story, beginnings of which 
America may well be proud. 

One gets a vivid image of the ter- 
rain and a feeling of the colony’s 
spirit, although no individual char- 
acter stands out. The author does 
not attain greatness in any spiritual, 
romantic, or tragic crisis, perhaps 
mainly for lack of reticence. Eleazar 
might possibly be justified as an im- 
pressionistic sketch of part of a man 
and that part distorted for empha- 
sis. The long drawn love scene be- 
tween David and Purity in the tiny 
gorge will, we fear, be “flat” to the 
older generation and “terrible” to 
the younger. And the story reaches 
perilously near to an anticlimax 
when the heroine walks slowly out 
on the shelving beach to drown her- 
self, shedding her garments grad- 
ually as she goes—‘She carefully 
undid the pewter buttons and 
slipped the dress down. . . . She un- 
fastened the strings that held her 
skirts around her waist and freed 
herself, watching them float away, 
the white linen and the yellowing 
flannel. Then without thought she 
took off her shift and stood at last 
naked in the sea, her small breasts 
floating on the surface of the water 
that rose to touch them with infinite 
kindness and mercy.” Then she 
wept; and then she walked further 

















out; and then she began to worry 
lest her small pupils should get an 
arithmetic problem wrong; and 
then she went on again and “hardly 
felt at all the last wrench when her 


heart broke quite entirely.” 
J. McS. 


Bret Harte. Argonaut and Exile. 
By George B. Stewart, Jr. New 
York and Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $5.00. 

Quite fitting is it that a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
California should have written this 
rather too amplified volume, for 
Bret Harte and the California fron- 
tier shared the same limelight. In 
fact, with the exception of his Con- 
densed Novels, Bret Harte had no 
fortune with his stories when writ- 
ten against any other background. 
The grandson of an English Jew 
and one of the Bretts of Kingston, 
N. Y., Francis Bret was taken out to 
California by his widowed mother 
in 1854. The boy of eighteen was 
successively school teacher, miner, 
apothecary, expressman and print- 
er’s devil, from which inky calling, 
he rose to be editor of the Overland 
Monthly. One day he dashed off 
some idle verses as a parody of 
Swinburne’s meters and, copy run- 
ning short, inserted them in the 
magazine. Probably no other jingle 
ever achieved such sensational and 
international glory. “The Heathen 
Chinee” crossed the Rockies and the 
Atlantic. It girdled the Pacific. A 
tidal wave of popularity rushed Bret 
Harte up to the peak of Parnassus 
from which too exalted elevation, he 
spent the rest of his life slipping 
down. 

He was offered ten thousand dol- 
lars for the exclusive publication of 
his stories for a year by the Atlantic 
Monthly. He accepted this contract 
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—the highest ever offered up to that 
period—but it was never renewed 
for he failed to deliver the minimum 
specified. He failed also as a novel- 
ist, as a lecturer and a playwright 
and Hay and Seward rescued him 
from destitution by appointing him 
Consul of an obscure German town 
named Crefeld near Dusseldorf. 
That was in 1878. For fifteen years 
Bret Harte waited for his wife and 
children to join him. But the fam- 
ily was never reunited. Harte spent 
his last days in London where both 
his ultra dapper appearance and his 
wit were well known. He died in 
1902 of cancer of the throat while 
sitting at his desk, still trying to 
overtake the premature fame that 
had proved so ephemeral. The pres- 
ent biography is more adulatory 
than important. E. VR. W. 


The Kingdom in the Sky. By Alice 
Brown. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Captain Archer’s Daughter. By Mar- 
garet Deland. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50. 

To draw back that mysterious 
curtain between this world and the 
next is a perennial temptation of 
novelist and dramatist as well as 
poet: is it not, indeed, an immortal 
longing of mortal humanity? But 
the experience of the ages has made 
it all too clear that lacking direct 
revelation, and even sometimes with 
direct revelation—a degree of inspi- 
ration amounting to sheer genius is 
necessary to create a vision credible 
to other human beings. Paul Clau- 
del, almost alone among contempo- 
rary authors, created a credible 
vestibule of Heaven in his miracle 
play, Christmas Eve, 1914. Alice 


Brown has not for a moment made 
her Kingdom in the Sky—where 
souls are welcomed by Julius Czsar 
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and his gracious post-mortem mate, 
Cintra—either credible or desirable; 
but she disarms criticism by beg- 
ging patience for an entirely per- 
sonal vision of “some not too re- 
mote and kindly refuge after death” 
where those not yet ready for the 
“burning lustre” of Eternity may 
have time to grow. Her vision 
would roughly correspond, there- 
fore, to the Catholic idea of Purga- 
tory—and while very far from Cath- 
olic, this tarrying-place of the little 
group plunged suddenly across the 
frontier of death has at least the 
merit of many humanly tender 
touches and of an insistence on im- 
mortality. 

A good idea of the immense con- 
trasts of contemporary fiction may 
be suggested by reviewing next in 
order the newest work of another 
veteran American novelist, Mar- 
garet Deland. Mrs. Deland is past- 
mistress of her craft, and she tells 
the story of Captain Archer and his 
daughter and her son with so facile 
and sure a sense of drama that it 
seems predestined for stage or 
screen—or both. There is nothing 
particularly original in the theme of 
the much-inhibited New England 
spinster “dreaming through the 
cold goodness of her twenties,” then 
almost overnight swept into elope- 
ment with a fickle but fascinating 
sea-captain who deserts her before 
their child is born. Nor is there 
anything especially novel in the 
study of this young boy who never 
quite “belongs” in the Maine village 
of his up-bringing, and who in his 
search for love hesitates long—but 
happily not too long—between the 
daughter of the sophisticated sum- 
mer colony and the daughter of the 
humble but marvelously under- 
standing Irish fisher folk. Yet these 
two tales are worked together with 
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such vigor of narrative and charac- 
terization, and so wholesomely hap- 
py a solution, that the net result is 
one of the pleasantest novels of the 
season. K. B. 


Pigeon Irish. By Francis Stuart. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Francis Stuart’s unusual book, 
the title recalling an allegory of 
doves in flight, has for its motif the 
old splendid dream of Ireland as 


the last stronghold of spiritual 
ideals in an age of triumphant 
materialism. 


The action of the story takes 
place in an Ireland of the future, 
the long fought for Republic having 
been won. All Europe appears to 
be involved in a dimly visualized 
war in which Ireland is making a 
last stand for her ideals. Frank 
Allen, a young Irishman of a type 
familiar to us, has lived in harmony 
with his wife Brigid and has found 
comfort in her purely personal love 
until the war brings Catherine 
Arigho into their lives. This half- 
mystic, half-fanatic awakens in him 
a latent passion for renunciation. 
Sufficiently inspired in conception 
and interwoven with passages of 
sheer breath-taking beauty, the 
book falls short of greatness be- 
cause in it the author’s own pecul- 
iar genius is subordinated to his 
admiration for an inferior artist. 
The influence of Hemingway im- 
plicit in his style is obvious in his 
judgments for we are asked to be- 
lieve in Catherine Arigho, a con- 
cept of “Kathleen Ni Houlihan” col- 
ored by an alien mind incapable of 
realizing her as the vision for which 
the young men of Ireland have 
counted no sacrifice too dear. It is 
through the failure of this main 
character to achieve credibility that 

















the book loses its significance, and 
leaves us with a tantalizing sense of 
unfulfillment. Ss. 


The Thundering Abbot. By Henri 
Bremond. Translated by F. J. 
Sheed. London: Sheed and Ward. 
7s.6d. 


The Real De Rancé. By Ailbe J. 
Luddy, O.Cist. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. 


A most inadequate notion of the 
famous father of the modern Trap- 
pists would be gathered from the 
rather colorless account of an ency- 
clopedia. Serious study would show 
De Rancé as an extraordinary per- 
sonality, whose career was not 
merely exciting but enriched with 
heroic and enduring deeds, even 
though controversies about his own 
spiritual rating have been both fre- 
quent and acrimonious. A renewal 
of old quarrels has been provoked 
by that smiling sower of discord, the 
profoundly learned and imperturb- 
ably cheerful Abbé Bremond. Some- 
thing over a year ago Mr. Sheed 
translated the book in which M. 
Bremond presents a_ picturesque 
and not too edifying sketch of the 
Reformer of La Trappe. 

If a biographer may be described 
as at once merciless and sympathet- 
ic, then the phrase would be applica- 
ble here. He says much in admira- 
tion, much more in criticism. Is 
aught set down in malice? That he 
would—perhaps laughingly—deny. 
But the scholarly author of the 
History of Religious Thought in 
France seems to have the faculty of 
“setting people by the ears.” His 
family crest is probably a stormy 
petrel; and one almost suspects 
that he feels his exhausting labors 
justify him in seeking an occasional 
row by way of relaxation. 


The youthful worldliness, the 
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friendship for Mme. Montbazon, the 
kinship with Port Royal, the dis- 
pute with the “non-reformed Cister- 
cians,” the appeal to Rome and then 
to Louis XIV., the inauguration and 
the incredibly severe administra- 
tion of a reform at La Trappe, the 
quarrels with Jansenists, Jesuits, 
Benedictines and Carthusians, the 
attack upon Fénelon, the external 
surrender of authority, and the se- 
cret submission to a layman’s in- 
fluence—these are the high lights 
in a story told with the skill, the 
wit, the learning, that everybody 
now associates with the name of M. 
Bremond. That he knows the facts, 
that he has gone carefully through 
all the available material could safe- 
ly be assumed, even had he not indi- 
cated his sources. Nevertheless 
much that he says is matter of in- 
ference, rather than of evidence. 
And, in brief, the De Rancé of his 
portrait, although magnificent from 
one point of view, is insufferable 
from another. 

As might have been anticipated, 
a Cistercian has come forward in 
defense of the first Abbot of the Re- 
form of La Trappe. Father Luddy 
goes again over the ground sur- 
veyed by M. Bremond, comments, 
criticizes, denies, charges prejudice, 
offers supplementary data. The im- 
partial reader will conclude that 
certain points must always remain 
open to dispute; he will also con- 
clude that some of M. Bremond’s 
shadows are too dark, some of his 
lines too heavy. Out of it all, how- 
ever, there does emerge an amazing 
figure of heroic stature and the rec- 
ord of a unique achievement. Per- 
haps M. Bremond will gaily claim 
to have deserved well of La Trappe 
for having aroused new interest in 
De Rancé, and with characteristic 
serenity will submit that at most he 
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has been guilty of only “a happy 
fault,” for which, by the bye, he re- 


mains profoundly impenitent. 
J. McS. 


Dear Prue’s Husband and Other Peo- 
ple. By Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

In this group of essays, critical 
and biographical, several of which 
have appeared in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.p, Dr. Reilly has 
gathered together a goodly com- 
pany of poets, essayists, biographers 
and novelists. The gathering con- 
sists chiefly of nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century writers — including 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Christina Rossetti, Newman, Gals- 
worthy, Belloc and Alice Meynell; 
but the eighteenth century has its 
representatives in “Dear Prue’s 
Husband,” Dick Steele—that would- 
be Christian hero with his unheroic 
frailties—and Walpole, lover of gos- 
sip and pseudo-gothic. The ancient 
favorites are here, and one or two 
less familiar but engaging person- 
alities. Even the possessor of a 
wishing-ring could not summon a 
more delectable group than that 
presented to us by the author. 

Seldom does criticism combine 
scholarly accuracy, breadth of view 
and vivacity of style. But Dr. Reilly 
has discovered the happy formula 
which translates the inert data of 
literary knowledge into animate 
criticism. Not a trace of the musty 
odor of research clings to these es- 
says: they offer a vintage rich in 
personality and literary flavor, en- 
livened by “beaded bubbles” of wit 
and of spontaneous enthusiasm. 
But though the essays are apprecia- 
tive in tone, the author’s taste is 
fastidious and impl-es sound train- 
ing in the canons of literary art—as 
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was demonstrated in his invaluable 
study of Newman as a Man of Let- 
ters. A discriminating sense of 
moral values is no less a part of his 
equipment. It is indeed this grasp 
of literary and moral principles 
which enables him to recognize in 
Galsworthy the “greatest living 
master of prose style in English fic- 
tion,” and yet to detect the canker 
of sentimentalism which saps the 
vigor of his art. It is to this double 
capacity, too, that the reader owes 
the illuminating study of Belloc as 
biographer, and the subtle analysis 
of Bazin and Hardy, novelists whose 


similarity of method contrasts 
strangely with their divergent phi- 
losophy. 


The reader surfeited with “sum- 
mer fiction,” the student of litera- 
ture who has spent laborious days 
in the dustier byways of study will 
both find refreshment and invigora- 
tion in this stimulating collection. 


E. D. 
The Trial of Jeanne d@’Arc. Trans- 
lated by W. P. Barrett. With an 


Essay on the Trial of Jeanne 

d’Are and Dramatis Persone by 

Pierre Champion. New York: 

Gotham House, Inc. $4.00. 

This notable and copious work 
(544 pages) demands our attention 
on the ground that it offers the first 
complete transcript of the Trial of 
Jeanne d’Arc to be published in 
English or indeed in any language. 
The fact of this publication, ardu- 
ous, exhaustive and minute, signal- 
izes the wonderful vitality of the 
legend of Jeanne, the Maid of 
France, which is ever, as it would 
seem, putting forth fresh facets of 
attraction. To the careful student 
of this spontaneous and ever-flow- 
ing literature it need not be pre- 
tended that there is much that is 

















new or hitherto unknown in the 
present work, and such a claim is 
not made by the authors and trans- 
lators. What we have in far the 
greater part of the volume is simply 
the record of Jeanne’s trial and con- 
demnation which the reader is free 
to study and judge for himself—a 
great privilege at this distance of 
five centuries from the most cele- 
brated trial in history. 

To readers of a more critical 
spirit and more deeply versed in 
Jeanne d’Arc literature, the most 
valuable part of the work will ap- 
pear to be Pierre Champion’s Com- 
mentary in the concluding section. 
This is the highest mark that 
French scholarship has registered 
in this so often obscure and diffi- 
cult province since the inspired ef- 
forts of Gabriel Hanotaux. M. 
Champion’s picture of the ancient 
University of Paris, the Sorbonne, 
with its hungry students and hard- 
bitten clerics—avid of purses and 
preferment—the University of 
Paris, the wolf-mother of Cauchon 
and his pitiless confréres, is a real 
evocation, such as we might expect 
only from the literary genius of 
France. Finally we are indebted to 
this keen student of history for 
making it clearer than ever it was 
before that the Pope (Eugene IV.) 
to whom Jeanne wished to appeal, 
was actually without power to de- 
termine her fate. That was in the 
hands of the Parliament of Paris 
dominating the General Council of 
the Church; back of these doughty 
powers stood the armed might and 
influence of England. Cauchon and 
his masters did their work well: 
perhaps it did not occur to any of 
them that they were laboring at 
their own condemnation. 

An equally full and accurate ver- 
sion of the Rehabilitation or post- 
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humous trial vindicating the life, 
character and motives of Jeanne 
d’Arc, has been made by Pierre 
Champion and will doubtless ap- 
pear in due course. It will be wel- 
comed by all who are capable of do- 
ing justice to the present magistral 
work, 

The artistic format of this first 
publication of Gotham House, Inc., 
is worthy of its literary importance. 
Frank P. Rennie has done twelve 
full-page illustrations in black-and- 
white. Maps showing the France of 
Jeanne’s day, with her banners and 
standards, occupy the inside cover- 
pages. Lastly, the typography is ex- 
ceptionally clean, although a few 
misprinted French words are to be 
noted. M. M. 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. 
By Warden Lewis E. Lawes. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $3.00. 

“The quickest way to get out of 
Sing Sing is to come in as Warden” 
was a popular joke in 1920. The 
average term of office in this polit- 
ical job for over twenty years had 
been about eleven months. The 
fact that Warden Lawes has re- 
mained at his post since January, 
1920, is proof positive that he has 
fully measured up to his difficult 
task. 

His training lasted fourteen years 
as guard in Dannemora, Auburn 
and Elmira, and as Superintendent 
of the New York City Reformatory 
at Hart’s Island. His superb mas- 
tery of five hundred young crim- 
inals both at Hart’s Island and at 
New Hampton won general approv- 
al throughout the State, and led to 
his appointment as Warden of New 
York’s greatest prison. 

From the beginning of his career 
he had regarded with contempt the 
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silent system of Auburn with its 
dark cells, its water diet, its drastic 
and cruel discipline enforced with 
clubs and guns. He studied the 
criminal systems of this country 
and Europe, read the works of Bec- 
caria, Lombroso, Howard and Eliz- 
abeth Frey, and, profiting by his 
own experience, wrote himself a 
new chapter in prison reform. His 
aim has been to arouse in his 
charges a sense of responsibility 
and of fair play; to treat them as 
men, not machines or beasts. The 
prison library, school and hospital 
were given special care; work was 
provided according to individual 
taste and capacity, and due recrea- 
tion given as an incentive to merit. 
He tells many an interesting story 
of humor, pathos and tragedy, and 
gives plenty of good advice to 
judges and legislators about the un- 
regulated sale and manufacture of 
firearms, the complicated nature of 
our penal laws, the parole system, 
the increase of crime due to prohi- 
bition. All will not agree with his 
indictment of capital punishment, 
but he makes out a fairly good case. 
B. L. C. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Matthew 
Josephson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $5.00. 

No more bizarre character pre- 
sents himself in literature than this 
same Jean Jacques—the paranoiac 
whose genius expanded with his 
madness; whose writings seemed to 
gain in lucidity as he became more 
tormented with manias; whose pri- 
vate life was full of ugliness but 
whose novels made virtue fashion- 
able. One is spared no detail of 
Rousseau’s mental or physical ab- 
normalities by Mr. Josephson. Re- 


pellent as this becomes, one can 
understand at the close of his book 
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the admiration felt by Jean 
Jacques’s contemporaries for the 
soul encased in a diseased body who 
hungered for the beauty of the 
Heavens and kept stumbling in the 
mud of the world. Rousseau’s life 
story reads like a nightmare; con- 
fused, repetitious, mutable. From 
the age of sixteen, when he ran 
away from the Genevese engraver to 
whom his uncle had apprenticed 
him, he searched continuously for 
the peace and permanent haven 
that he was never to find. 

It was walking along the dusty 
road to Vincennes to see Diderot in 
prison, that Jean Jacques had the 
vision that inspired his political and 
social theories. In his Discourse on 
Art and Sciences, he pleaded for a 
return to Nature and denounced 
civilization and culture as a curse. 
Paris buzzed with argument. Rous- 
seau had provided a new topic of 
conversation. He was famous. An- 
other Discourse followed—a preface 
to his Social Contract in which the 
present inequality of mankind was 
proved to be the source of all evils. 
A few years later Rousseau dashed 
off La Nouvelle Héloise which inau- 
gurated the Romantic Novel. Do- 
mesticity, simplicity and chastity 
were aureoled. Pure love and mus- 
lins flourished. Even great ladies 
developed maternal instincts. The 
Maréchal de Montmorency Luxem- 
bourg begged Jean Jacques to ac- 
cept for a lodging the Petit Chateau 
in his magnificent Park. Here Jean 
Jacques lived until forced into exile, 
his theories too radical for a totter- 
ing monarchy. He was finally given 
a pavilion in the Park of Ermenon- 
ville but he went there to die. It 
was Jean Jacques who revealed to 
his century the beauties of nature 
and of ordinary mankind. It was 
also Jean Jacques who publicly re- 




















buked Saint Lambert for his irrev- 
erence. “If it is cowardly to speak 
ill of an absent friend, it is a crime 
to speak ill of one’s God Who is 


Present. I believe in God.” 
E. VR. W. 
College Shakespeare. By William 


John Tucker. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 

The traducers of contemporary 
Catholic scholarship in this coun- 
try might well be asked to make a 
study of this excellent piece of 
work by the Professor of English in 
the University of Arizona. Profes- 
sor Tucker has written a book 
which may well revolutionize the 
teaching and appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s plays in our schools and 
colleges if only it be given the re- 
ception which it deserves. One 
could wish that such a volume had 
been in the hands of the many stu- 
dents of past generations to whom 
Shakespeare, like Cicero and Vergil, 
has been made unattractive, even 
repellent, by dreary and lifeless 
teaching. 

To summarize the author’s meth- 
od in a few words—it consists in 
getting away from the accumulated 
stores of textual criticism, historical 
grammar, and the minutiz of re- 
search and returning to the plays 
themselves. In this way Professor 
Tucker has been able to revive for 
his readers the sense of the deep, 
rich humanity of Shakespeare’s 
plays and we realize again, as 
though it were a new revelation, 
why the Elizabethan dramatist has 
retained his hold on our English- 
speaking world for over three cen- 
turies. 

The author deals in turn with all 
of Shakespeare’s plays, even those 
of doubtful attribution, at greater 
or lesser length according to their 
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value and importance. A number 
of interesting aspects of the drama- 
tist’s thought are treated in the 
course of the book. One especially 
may be noted—the question of 
Shakespeare’s religious beliefs. Of 
the dramatist’s intimate and accu- 
rate knowledge, at the very least, of 
the doctrines and practices of Ca- 
tholicism the author leaves us in no 
doubt. In view of the transitional 
and—from the religious point of 
view—chaotic nature of the age in 
which he lived, and the paucity of 
personal details surviving, the ques- 
tion of Shakespeare’s own religion 
cannot be more than an academic 
one. However, it is an engrossing 
bit of speculation and Professor 
Tuckér is a competent guide to it. 
G. D. M. 


Rome and the Romans. By Grant 
Showerman, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. School 
edition, $2.40. 

Professor Showerman subtitles 
his fascinating book “A Survey and 
Interpretation,” — very aptly it 
seems, for within its six hundred 
pages, with their well chosen and 
well printed illustrations, he has 
contrived to give us a complete and 
intensely vivid picture of the whole 
complex of Roman life and institu- 
tions. In the best sense of the 
word, he is a realist. Here, in his 
habit as he lived, is the real Roman, 
with his virtues and his vices, his 
materialism and his ethical ideals, 
his sense of patriotism and his ap- 
palling political graft, his perennial 
achievement along certain lines and 
his dismal failure along others. 
Practical teachers of the Latin clas- 
sics and of ancient history will in- 
voke blessings upon Dr. Shower- 
man, for the reading of his book by 
their pupils ought to do wonders in 
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clothing with flesh what are too 
often the dry bones of our Latin 
lessons. 

Even comparatively immature 
students should be able to appreci- 
ate the thoroughness and honesty 
of this work. No longer are we con- 
fronted merely with heroic Romans 
—as inhuman and unattractive in 
their way as the saints of too much 
hagiography. In the fabric of Ro- 
man life, both public and private, 
as it is here depicted we see both 
the abiding features of the great- 
ness which has influenced and 
molded our own society and the in- 
herent weaknesses which brought 
Roman society to its fall and which 
threaten us in these perilous times. 

To all of which we must add that 
for all its learning and thorough- 
ness, Rome and the Romans is more 
thrilling than any recent novel. 


G. D. M. 
Hitler. By Emil Lengyel. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh-The 
Dial Press. $3.00. 


Lengyel’s portrait of Adolph Hit- 
ler is not a flattering one. He pic- 
tures him as a conceited, empty- 
headed political opportunist, who 
with the glib tongue appeals to the 
prejudices of a defeated Germany 
with the view of being her dictator 
and savior. He is a bitter anti- 
Semite, blaming Jewish “financial 
capitalism” for all Germany’s trou- 
bles, and at the same time asking 
for the support of “industrial cap- 
italism” against the socialists and 
the trade unions. He is bitterly 
anti-French, denouncing every Ger- 
man statesman—Erzberger, Rathe- 
nau, Stresemann, Bruening — who 
spoke for peace, and tried honestly 
to meet Germany’s after-war obli- 
gations. A defender of nationalism 


naked and unashamed, he asks his 
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army of Nazis not to allow France 
to keep their country permanently 
weak and disarmed. 

For the last ten years the Nation- 
al Socialists have had parliamen- 
tary representation, but only two 
Nazi laws relating to economic 
questions have been accepted by the 
Reichstag. One provided that on 
Christmas Eve shops must close at 
5 P. M.; a second imposed a special 
tax on department stores. Their 
political record consisted for the 
most part in denouncing the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Locarno 
treaties. 

“Hitler,” concludes our author, 
“may yet have a place in the Ger- 
man government, and if the Reich’s 
desperate financial situation con- 
tinues, he may have an opportunity 
of being the head of the govern- 
ment. In power he will have to fol- 
low his lights to help ‘Aryan’ Ger- 
many, and he will be disappointed. 
Men of his caliber are not of the 
statesmen type. His program can 
hold out no hope to Germany.” 

Bt C 


The Periodicals of American Tran- 
scendentalism. By Clarence L. 
Gohdes. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press. $3.00. 
Transcendentalism has been 

loosely defined as “New England 

Calvinism modified by European 

romanticism, French and German,” 

but according to the author of this 
new study of the subject “It was 
not primarily a philosophy or a re- 
form movement: it was a mental 
and spiritual attitude. Essentially 
it sought to find a source of all 
truth within the nature of man... 
indeed transcendentalism in_ the 
narrower sense might be defined as 

Unitarianism in the process of get- 

ting religion.” 














—— 








The story of the movement so 
ably surveyed by Dr. Gohdes in this 
excellent book is familiar to all 
who have studied the files of THE 
CATHOLIC Wor.tp. Father Hecker, 
Orestes Brownson, Sophia Riply, 
among others followed transcenden- 
talism to a logical conclusion by ac- 
cepting Catholicism. The only al- 
ternative for minds equally logical 
seemed to be to embrace the pure 
rationalism that Dr. Gohdes points 
out was the inevitable swing of the 
pendulum once Kantianism had 
been undermined by nineteenth 
century science. 

In assembling his material Dr. 
Gohdes has, in part, drawn upon 
the files of THE CaTHoLIc WorLp 
and Brownson’s Quarterly Review 
and he has done a signal service to 
American Catholicism as well as to 
the world of scholarship by helping 
to rehabilitate the reputation of Dr. 
Brownson, who together with Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker command- 
ed the widest interest among the 
American theorists of the Golden 
Day. 

That Orestes Brownson has been 
slighted by numerous chroniclers of 
the transcendental movement is evi- 
dent. Dr. Gohdes attributes this 
“not to his proverbial exuberance or 
his inordinate lack of intellectual 
restraint” but to the fact that “in 
1844 he joined the Catholic Church 
and immediately began to subject 
his erstwhile associates along with 
himself, to criticism of the most 
acrid character.” 

Because of their interest in Dr. 
Brownson, Catholic students will 
probably find the chapters of the 
Boston Quarterly Review as signifi- 
cant as any included in the book. 
Others however dealing with such 
Transcendental periodicals as the 
Western Messenger, The Dial, The 
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Harbinger, and the Spirit of the Age, 
are excellent examples of scholarly 
research in that they unearth many 
facts bound to stimulate new view- 
points regarding Emerson and some 
of his neglected contemporaries. 

All in all, Periodicals of Amer- 
ican Transcendentalism is an excel- 
lent example of unbiased literary 
history. The book cannot fail to 
correct many false assumptions that 
have become fixed opinions among 
students of American literature, due 
to the dominance of the New Eng- 
land school of filial piety in biogra- 
phy, which too frequently has sup- 
pressed facts that might alter pre- 
conceived opinions of that section’s 
literary saints and idols. 

W. V. G. 


The Correspondence of Pope Gregory 
VII. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Ephraim Emerton. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $3.50. 

As the author of this work says 
in his Introduction, the twelve 
years’ reign of Pope Gregory VII. 
covers one of the most momentous 
periods of European history. The 
Christian world at his accession 
was in a most deplorable state, due 
to the anarchy that ensued after the 
breaking up of the Carlovingian 
Empire, and the sad legacy of cler- 
ical wickedness, which made Baro- 
nius state that during the tenth cen- 
tury Christ was asleep in the bark 
of Peter. 

The 150 letters in this volume 
have been translated from the lat- 
est edition of Pope Gregory’s Regis- 
trum, published by Professor Erich 
Caspar of the University of Frei- 
burg in 1923. They give a good 
picture of one of the Church’s great- 
est Popes, who indeed “loved jus- 
tice and hated iniquity,” as he said 
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upon his deathbed, an exile in Sa- 
lerno. We see him calling the hypo- 
critical Henry IV. to account, and 
bringing him to his knees at Canos- 
sa, sending legates everywhere to 
depose immoral and _ simoniacal 
clerics, defending the rights of ob- 
scure parish priests and small mon- 
asteries against unjust bishops, 
claiming suzerainty over Sweden, 
Norway, England, Hungary and 
Spain, asking Matilda of Tuscany 
to support him in his conflict with 
the Bishops of Lombardy, urging a 
crusade against the Seljuk Turks 
who were persecuting the Eastern 
Christians, granting dispensations 
and marriage annulments, excom- 
municating kings, princes and bish- 
ops, refusing Bohemia’s request for 
a vernacular liturgy, etc., etc. 
Emerton in his _ Introduction 
writes the usual controversial clap- 
trap about celibacy, which he in- 
anely ascribes to Augustinian the- 
ology, and to Manichzism. Again 
he makes the Pope a heretic, assert- 
ing that “he defended the doctrine 
that the right to administer priestly 
functions was dependent upon the 
personal character of the priest.” 
Had Emerton studied the facts more 
carefully he would have seen that 
while Gregory decreed “that all who 
were guilty of incontinences should 
cease to exercise their sacred min- 
istry,” he made that law in one of 
his Roman synods to bring about 
an effective reform. He never held 
the heretical thesis of Wycliffe, as 
Emerton implies. B. L. C. 


Radio to Daedalus. By Virginia 
Taylor McCormick. Norfolk, Va.: 
Atlantic Coast Printing Co. $2.00. 

Charcoal and Chalk. Same author, 
publisher and price. 

Radio to Daedalus, Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s third collection of poems, 
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marks a distinct advance upon her 
earlier books, both in variety of 
subjects and of forms. The author 
has traveled widely in recent years 
and many of her lyrics have their 
sources in her actual experience. 
Among the poems of foreign lands, 
“Listening Swan (Loch Leven)” is 
outstanding. It is written in free 
rimed measures—a very difficult 
medium, yet the author has suc- 
ceeded in making it one of the most 
musical of all her poems, instinct 
with the wild loneliness of the Scots 
countryside. In the lyric, “Nostal- 
gia,” she tells us charmingly of the 
names of the English towns, that 
there are those that “sing like 
blackbirds or crow like chanti- 
cleers.” In Cornwall she still hears 
“King Arthur’s winding horn” and 
the “laughter of gold Guinevere.” 

There are also poems of Pales- 
tine: “Going to Jerusalem,” where 
the poppies make even Golgotha 
beautiful: “Legend,” a lyric of old 
Judea where the poet still sees Ruth 
busy at her gleaning: “Bethlehem,” 
where through the leaves of the lit- 
tle twisted olive trees is seen even 
now “a thorn-crowned head.” We 
wish that the poet had not called 
the leaves of the olive trees whim- 
pering leaves. The adjective seems 
to us unworthy of the dignity of 
such sorrow as is implicit in the 
poem. And while we are finding 
fault with a word here or a line 
there, let us admit that Mrs. McCor- 
mick takes liberties with her ac- 
cents which at times make difficul- 
ties for us with the scansion. 

But in the sequence, “Sonnets of 
an Old Farm,” we discover no rough 
places. The sonnets move with 
dignity and a fine rhythmic meas- 
ure. They are redolent of the soil, 
and could most certainly have been 
written only by one who has known 
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and loved the richly turned earth 
and has felt deep within the heart 
the beauty of homely labor. 

A second edition of this same au- 
thor’s delightful book, Charcoal and 
Chalk, has recently been published. 
A series of sketches of Negro life, 
many of which originally appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC Wor _p, it is full 
of that humor and pathos which are 
indissolubly blended in the lives of 
her dark hued heroes and heroines. 

M. S. L. 


Principles of Art History. By Hein- 
rich WOlfflin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $5.00. 

Professor W6lfflin’s monumental 
work was issued first in Germany in 
1915. This English edition in un- 
altered form, admirably translated 
by M. D. Hottinger, is made from 
the seventh German edition and is 
profusely illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of the masterpieces of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture cited 
by the learned author to elucidate 
his thesis. In his own words he fol- 
lows historically “the course of de- 
velopment of imaginative behold- 
ing” of which he notes that “the 
schema has proved applicable even 
as far as the domains of Japanese 
and old Nordic art.” 

Uniting Teutonic solidarity of 
scholarship with rare esthetic vi- 
sion, Professor W6lfflin expands his 
theme through the two great cur- 
rents of art-expression, the classic 
linear devoted to clear and de- 
tached form of which Diirer the 
draughtsman is a signal instance, 
and what the author terms “the 
painterly” or the baroque. This lat- 
ter term is not used in the ordinary 
sense of overloaded and brum- 
magem beauty but is indicative of 
that transition from the High Ren- 
aissance in which the perfect and 
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complete gave way to the restless, 
the becoming, the limitless and the 
colossal. Freedom, variety and the 
obscuration of the parts in favor of 
the whole are set over against clar- 
ity and proportion. 

The author applies these princi- 
ples in turn to painting and to the 
allied arts of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, contrasting the linear per- 
fection of Bronzino with the picto- 
rial freedom of Velasquez, the sharp 
solidity of Benedetto da Majano 
with the flowing disturbed line of 
Bernini, the Palazzo della Cancel- 
leria in Rome with the Palazzo 
Odescalchi. Here are no wearisome 
generalizations but a wealth of con- 
crete examples and proofs, whether 
the author is treating of planes, or 
of recessions, or of closed and open 
form, or of multiplicity and unity, 
or of clearness and unclearness. 
Axial directions, linearity, plastic. 
sensations are made less difficult of 
comprehension to the layman by the 
author’s infallible method of never 
leaving his reader in the air, but 
setting him down before the calm 
classicism of a Lorenzo da Credi or 
a Bernini facade rippled with archi- 
tectural implications. His epigram- 
matic comments are equally enlight- 
ening as when he says “In contrast 
to Gothic, the Renaissance had al- 
ways conceived beauty as a kind of 
satiety.” 

Even with these helps his fasci- 
nating volume is for the art-critic 
and student rather than the lay- 
man. Painters themselves might 
not always find a road of easy read- 
ing through this thickly wooded 
table-land of esthetic definition 
and elaboration. Artists, indeed, 
are often unconscious of their own 
methods, and, like the saints would 
be at a loss if called upon to ana- 
lyze'their own works. Their great- 
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ness is often commensurate with 
what is mysterious and unapproach- 
able in their creations—even to 


themselves. 
Professor W6Olfflin’s book offers 
abundant compensations of en- 


lightment for whatever difficulties 
it may present to the average read- 
er. The tongue he speaks with such 
clear authority, the theories he ad- 
vances are so far beyond the usual 
canons of art-criticism in original- 
ity and suggestiveness, that review- 
er and layman may well set to work 
to master the illuminating if some- 
times highly technical phraseology 
in which he has clothed his subject. 
A. McC. S. 


Sketches in the Life of John Clare. 
Edited by Edmund Blunden. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

Poems by John Clare. Edited by Ar- 
thur Symons. London: Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 

We already owe a great deal to 
Mr. Edmund Blunden for his work 
upon John Clare; he now puts us all 
under a further indebtedness by 
‘bringing out for the first time 
Clare’s autobiographical notes. 
These had of course been freely 
drawn upon before, both by J. L. 
Cherry in his life of the poet, and 
by Mr. Blunden and Alan Porter in 
the introduction to their edition of 
Clare’s work. But it is a boon to 
have the material now in full, care- 
fully edited and beautifully print- 
ed. This moving document, which 
was addressed by the poet to his 
publisher, John Taylor, in March, 
1821, covers the first twenty-eight 
years of Clare’s life, but for those 
years it is almost the only record 
we possess; and is written with that 
simplicity and noble candor so char- 
acteristic of the “Northamptonshire 
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Peasant.” To me one of the most 
touching of literary anecdotes is that 
related by Clare of himself: of the 
illiterate farmer’s boy, coming by 
chance for the first time in his life 
upon that incredible thing, a book 
of verse, Thomson’s Seasons, being 
enchanted by it, scraping together 
the necessary eighteen pence, and 
walking to the market-town to buy 
a copy; and that same day, stimu- 
lated by his reading, playing truant 
from work to write, lying under a 
hedge, his first poem. 

Preceding the “Sketches” are 
some letters covering the long pe- 
riods of Clare’s insanity. Several of 
these are of extraordinary interest, 
especially one dated April 15, 1865, 
from Dr. Nesbitt, who was Medical 
Superintendent of the asylum where 
Clare was held from 1837 until his 
death twenty-seven years later. 
This confirming Clare’s lines, 


I found my poems in the fields 
And only wrote them down— 


tells how Clare accounted for his 
poetry: “He kicked it out of the 
clods.” 

It would be absurd to claim that 
Clare was a great poet. But it is 
only the exact truth to say that he 
was the most genuine of all the 
poets of the English countryside. 
And the English, who show an in- 
creasing passion for their own rural 
beauty as it is bit by bit being 
ruined, will, if I know my country- 
men aright, give to Clare an in- 
creasing honor. 

Mr. Symons’s selection of the 
poems, first published in 1908, and 
now included in the Oxford Miscel- 
lany Series, is not only the best 
available edition, but the cheapest. 
This should help Clare’s reputation. 
It is not desirable that we should 
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have a complete edition of his 
poems, for he wrote far too much, 
and with great inequality; for the 
present, therefore, the average read- 
er will do well to put himself in the 
hands of Arthur Symons and Ed- 
mund Blunden as far as Clare is 
concerned. T. M. 


Shorter Notices.—In his brief es- 
say, Man and Technics, translated 
by Charles F. Atkinson (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00), Oswald 
Spengler writes another chapter of 
his gloomy thesis on The Decline of 
the West. Technique, he tells us, 
spells without question the doom of 
Western civilization. The culture 
of the machine has now reached its 
peak, and we have only to wait a 
few years for the final catastrophe. 
The machine age has no progressive 
cultural life, but only a lust for 
power and possession. The white 
workers of the West must soon suc- 
cumb to the colored races, who, in 
the Far East, India, South America 
and South Africa, have learned the 
industrial secrets of their Western 
teachers. The Great War lessened 
their feeling of respect for their 
masters, and their low wage scale 
assures them the final victory. We 
are rather tired of this pagan pes- 
simism, which attempts to prove its 
thesis by reiteration rather than by 
argument. We optimists smile at 
Spengler’s dire forebodings, even 
though he calls us cowards for not 
daring to face what he erroneously 
styles facts. 

You will not learn very much 
about Russia, economically, polit- 
ically, or religiously from Ding Goes 
to Russia, by Jay N. Darling (New 
York: Whittlesey House-McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. $2.50), quick-as-a- 
flash impressions of a newspaper 
cartoonist. Ding tells us that trav- 


eling in Russia is a hardship, the 
hotels atrocious, the food inedible, 
the coffee undrinkable, the men 
poorly dressed and slovenly looking, 
the housing conditions deplorable. 
No unemployment? They are so 
far behind every civilized nation 
that it will take them one hundred 
years to catch up with any of their 
progressive neighbors. The Five- 
year Plan? In one hundred years 
from now we may be able to judge 
of its success. A happy people? 
There is a universal and hopeless 
feeling of abject dependence upon 
the state for food and lodging. 
Amusements? Russia is as barren 
of them as a monastery. The chief 
pastime of the populace is to gaze 
at painted billboards and diagram- 
matic charts setting forth the hor- 
rors of capitalism, or to go to 
movies that depict the great bene- 
fits of hard work and loyalty to the 
Party. Two chapters might well be 
omitted: a vulgar one treating of 
nude bathing, and an utterly unfair 
one minimizing the Soviet persecu- 
tion of Christianity. 

Historical scholars the world over 
will welcome the revised edition of 
Paetow’s Guide to the Study uf Me- 
dieval History (New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co. $6.00). Issued in a 
limited edition in 1917, it has long 
been out of print. Paetow died in 
1928 while engaged upon a new edi- 
tion of his scholarly work and the 
task he began has now been brought 
to completion by fifty scholars of 
the Medieval Academy of America, 
under the direction of Mr. Dana 
Munro. Most of the books cited in 
the work are French, German and 
English, with a fair number of Ital- 
ian and Spanish. Catholic schol- 
ars are widely quoted, alihough 
medieval spirituality receives scant 
mention. An excellent index of one 
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hundred pages comprises authors, 
editors, subjects and titles of large 
collections. 

Spiritual profit in the use of the 
Liturgy will reward those who read 
Father Martindale’s The Words of 
the Missal (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00) as he would have 
it read. Assuming the possession 
of a Missal, he selects a number of 
“favourite” words, gathers _in- 
stances of their use, and proceeds to 
study them, or as he puts it “to 
worry” them in order to crush out 
their juice. Among the words se- 
lected are “Joy,” “Gladness,” “Con- 
solation,” “Sadness,” “Fragility,” 
“Divine Initiative,” “Bounty,” “Re- 
newal” and “Medicine.” The vol- 
ume represents an _ impressive 
amount of labor on the author’s 
part; and calls for some effort on 
the part of the reader. But “people 
nowadays are beginning to see that 
any valuable thing is worth work- 
ing for: and that the idea that you 
can have a ‘good time’ without 
working for it has proved a mis- 
taken one.” The book deserves 
hearty commendation. Properly 
used it can hardly fail to promote 
intelligent appreciation of the lit- 
urgy and also to nourish devotion. 
To our astonishment the publishers 
have presented the book to the pub- 
lic without filling in the many 
spaces for page references necessa- 
rily left blank on the galley proofs. 

A new edition of the Poems of 
Francis Thompson (New York: The 
Century Co. $3.00) impels us to 
wish that every great poet might 
have an editor as considerate as 
Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. 
Years of experience in teaching at 
Fordham, Georgetown and Boston 
have made him aware of the aver- 
age reader’s needs. So, after an in- 


troduction which states his purpose 
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and his method, he gives us bio- 
graphical information, first in a 
sketch and then in a chronological 
outline. Afterward come the text 
(pp. 3-299), the comments (pp. 
300-557) and six bibliographies cov- 
ering writings by the poet and about 
him. The volume closes with two 
Indices, “First Lines of Poems” and 
“Titles of Poems.” One detail we 
miss,—which could easily be add- 
ed,—an entry in the Table of Con- 
tents for the page number of each 
group of poems and of the notes on 
each group. Thompson’s original- 
ity of phrase and the bewildering 
variety of his imagery justify, or 
rather demand, frequent annotation. 
Moreover, as the Editor explains, 
critics who ignore his Catholicity 
can be corrected most effectively by 
the accumulation of evidence show- 
ing his consistently Catholic atti- 
tude toward the great realities. 
These two needs are served by Fa- 
ther Connolly’s notes which provide 
welcome aid therefore both to stu- 
dent and to teacher. 

One good result should follow the 
publication, Psychology and the 
Franciscan School (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00), pa- 
pers presented at the annual Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, ed- 
ited by Father Claude L. Vogel, 
O.M.Cap.,—readers will be made 
aware that too little attention is 
commonly paid to the contributions 
that the diligent Sons of St. Francis 
are making to the science of educa- 
tion. In the present collection one 
notes the wide reading, the careful 
analysis and the objective temper 
displayed especially in the papers 
devoted to Freud and to Abnormal 
Psychology. The longest paper is 
by Father Ephrem, at present en- 
gaged in the preparation of a crit- 
ical edition of Duns Scotus. Pleas- 





























antly reviving here a seven century 
old strife he reminds us that Tho- 
mism is not the only philosophical 
system developed in the Catholic 
Church and he enumerates various 
points in which the Scotists claim to 
be in closer harmony than the Tho- 
mists with the data of revelation 
and the data of science. 

The Sisters of Mercy, founded by 
Catherine McAuley in Dublin one 
hundred years ago, have endeared 
themselves to thousands by their 
labors in our schcols, hospitals, 
prisons, and orphanages. In caring 
for wayward and truant children, 
reconciling husbands and wives, re- 
claiming fallen-aways, they pre- 
pared the way for the work carried 
on to-day by our Catholic Social 


Service. In The Sisters of Mercy of 
Maryland (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $3.00), Sister Mary Lo- 


retto Costello tells us of their splen- 
did record in that state, which be- 
gan with their taking charge of St. 
Peter’s parochial school, at Balti- 
more, in 1855, a work crowned to- 
day by the Academy of Mount St. 
Agnes.—Mother Bernard, a member 
of the Mississippi community for 
the past fifty-three years, tells the 
story of the Vicksburg foundation, 
The Story of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Mississippi (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $3.00), an offshoot of 
the Baltimore Motherhouse in 1860. 
Most interesting is her account of 
the trying days during the siege of 
Vicksburg in the Civil War, and the 
devotedness of the Sisters during 
the outbreaks of yellow fever. 


Books of this kind uphold the ideals 
of the Order to prospective postu- 
lants, teach our non-Catholic breth- 
ren the spirit of true Christian 
charity; and contribute by their 
painstaking accuracy to the history 
of the Church in these United States. 
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P. J. Kenedy & Sons sends us also 
Mother Mary Chrysostom, a memoir, 
by Sister Aloysius and Sister Mary 
Patricia, of the second Superior Gen- 
eral of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame of Muelhausen and Cleveland. 
Exiled from Germany during the 
Kulturkampf, she came to America 
with a small band of sisters, and 
founded houses in Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Cincinnati and Covington. In 
the twenty-three years of her rule 
she founded forty-five schools, acad- 
emies, orphanages and homes for 
working girls in America, Germany 
and Holland. Her manifold activi- 
ties and trials never hindered her 
interior life; she spent hours in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, was always a perfect exem- 
plar of the rule, helped gladly in the 
kitchen, laundry or garden, and 
loved to emphasize the fact that 
there were no lay sisters in her 
community. 

An interesting ethnological prob- 
lem is discussed in Whence the 
Black Irish of Jamaica, by Rev. Jo- 
seph J. Williams, S.J. (New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial Press. 
$2.00). The traveler in Jamaica 
comes across many distinctively 
Irish names among the negroes— 
Burke, Collins, Kennedy, Walsh, 
O’Hare to name but a few. But two 
explanations of this fact seem pos- 
sible: Either the negro slaves were 
known by their Irish masters’ 
names, or the Irish transported by 
thousands to the West Indies by 
Cromwell intermarried with them. 
Father Williams does not solve the 
problem. He does, however, give a 
detailed account of the slave drives 
of Cromwell’s men in Ireland, which 
sent thousands of young men and 
women to Barbadoes and Jamaica 
as slaves, or, as some euphemistical- 
ly put it, as indentured servants. 
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Pamphlet Publications.—The Trou- 
bles of our Time: A Call to Prayer 
and Penance is the caption given to 
an English printing of the stirring 
Encyclical, Caritate Christi; the 
story of religious foundations in the 
cause of Christian education are 
usually high romance, none more so 
than that of The Order of St. Ur- 
sula to whom Christian education 
on the American continent owes an 
unforgettable debt; Mother Keppel 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
provides a_ specially interesting 
chapter in “The Story of the 
Church” in Renaissance and Revolt; 
the privilege of following the Foot- 
steps of Blessed Thomas More in 
London, either in spirit or in truth, 
is granted us by Noel Macdonald 
Wilby; in further corroboration of 
Pius X.’s prophecy of an efflores- 
cence of child saints, comes the 
story of Little Nellie who achieved 
heroic virtue at the age of four; The 
Gift and other stories by Myfanwy 
Pryce are both interesting and in- 
spiring (London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind (June 8th) 
contains a thoughtful article on 
“Catholics and the Press” by Regi- 
nald Dingle, an Englishman, and 
an extremely valuable contribu- 
tion on “The Psychology of Pro- 
bation” by a prison chaplain and 
sociologist, Rev. Joseph J. Ayd, 
S.J.; the issue of June 22d car- 
ries the Caritate Christi under the 
title “On Prayer and Expiation in 
the Present Distress” and a timely 
analysis of the practical bearing of 
the Pontifical utterances on econom- 
ic world conditions by Rev. Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J.; that of July 8th, re- 
prints from Orate Fratres the fine 
address of Rev. William Busch, 
D.D., delivered in St. Cloud last 
year in celebration of Third Annual 


Liturgical Day, “Popular Participa- 
tion in the Mass,” together with the 
baccalaureate sermon preached by 
Msgr. Joseph H. McMahon at the 
College of the Sacred Heart, Man- 
hattanville this year, “The Catholic 
Woman in Modern Life,” both well 
worthy of thoughtful reading; the 
impetus given to foreign missions 
by Pope Pius XI. is treated in the 
issue of July 22d. The accompany- 
ing article by Rev. F. D. Sullivan, 
S.J., is recommended to the 
thoughtful consideration of parents 
(New York: The America Press, 5 
cents each). 

Mrs. Conor Maguire has rendered 
a service in formulating from the 
sacred texts and authoritative tradi- 
tion the story of Mary of Nazareth; 
the power of Mary, as “Mother of 
Grace” is exemplified in the accom- 
plishments of the lay apostles of 
“The Legion of Mary,” spiritual ac- 
complishments of such high order 
and practical value that Rev. Joseph 
P. Donovan, C.M., asks Is This the 
Long Looked for Church Society?; 
St. Catherine of Siena, O.P., is 
shown by Father Stanislaus M. Ho- 
gan, O.P., as the “picked arrow of 
Divine Love” for the spiritual con- 
quest of her problem-torn times; 
why we may claim as the Greatest 
Century: The Thirteenth, is well re- 
stated and summarized by Rev. T. 
N. Burke-Gaffney, S.J. (Melbourne: 
Australian Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

In Preparation for First Com- 
munion, Rev. William J. Smith, S.J., 
has provided a _ booklet simple 
enough to be placed in the hands of 
a child and certainly an invaluable 
aid to the parent and the catechist 
in preparing both his mind and 
his heart for the great moment 
of First Holy Communion (5 
cents). The Ruling Passion, by 
































Daniel A. Lord, S.J., takes the rich 
young man of the Gospel as a type 
and sketches graphically the pos- 
sible outcome of his “great refusal” 
(10 cents); a telling story for boys, 
Peanut, the Big Little Man, is by 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work, 5 cents). 

The Doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is clearly and fully set 
forth by Father James, O.M.Cap., 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. (Dublin: Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Ireland, 5 
cents). In Graft!, Edward Lodge 
Curran fearlessly depicts “the can- 
cer of graft” within the tissue of 
our American Democracy, states the 
Church’s unflinching reprehension 
of the grafter and calls upon the 
Catholic press and the Catholic citi- 
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zen to voice that reprehension and 
to repudiate the grafter wherever he 
may be found (New York: The 
Paulist Press, 5 cents). Ulrich A. 
Hauber presents a dispassionate pic- 
ture of the effect on the public mind 
and morals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury scientists in Wrong Yester- 
day, Right Today, notes the fluctua- 
tions and changing stress of scien- 
tific opinion and asks the pertinent 
question: “Will the scientists of the 
twentieth century supply the cor- 
rective?” (Davenport: The Contem- 
porary Club). The “Present Prob- 
lems of the Orient” are discussed 
and the text of the Nine-Power 
Treaty given in International Con- 
ciliation for June (New York: 405 
West 117th Street, 5 cents). 
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